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ABSTRACT 

Presented are the results of a study of the possible 
- rela^ionship between learning disabilities (LD) and juvenile 
delinquency ( JD) . The project is reported to have inciuded a 
literature search, a survey of current theories of experts in the 
field of special education, and an inventory of Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) demonstration projects dealing with 
delinquency and having a direct involvement with LD detection or 
remediation. Data analysis is noted to have found the case for the 
"learning d isabilities/ juvenile delinquency link" to be not strongly 
documented, but suggestive. Among recommendations given uiTe that LEAA 
resources be used to support a study of the incidence of LD in 
delinquent and non-delinquent adolescent populations and a program 
examining the extent to which LD could be effectively remediated for 
adolescent delinquents. Appended material includes summaries of rhe 
LD/JD studies, an inventory of demonstration project^,, and an 
annotated bibliography of the reviewed literature- (IM) 
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PREFACE 

Increasing attention has been focussed on the possibility of a 
relationship between learning disabilities and juvenile delinquency. 
If these were related, there would be policy implications for preventing 
or controlling delinquent behavior. Consequently, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration commissioned the American Institutes for 
Research tc examine the available research literature and anecdotal 
evidence regarding the "Learning Disabilities/Juvenile Delinquency 
link,". to assess the policy Implications of that evidence, and to 
recommerid an intervention strategy, if warranted. 

In summary, AIR found the case for such a link to be not strongly 
documented but suggestive. They recommended that the most effective 
use of LEAA resources would be to support: 

(1) A study of the Incidence of learning disabilities in both 
delinquent and non-delinquent adolescent populations under 
controlled research conditions; 

(2) A program to examine the extent to which learnin'j viisabilities 
could be effectively remediated for adolescent delinquents; and 

(3) Monitoring the effects of such a program on their delinquent 
behavior. 
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LEAA is following these recommendations and is supporting, through 
the National institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
a major research and demonstration program in three cities representing 
a substantial cross section of the general population. 

We feel that the American Institutts for Research have done a 
commendable job 1.i examining this topic and in making useful suggestions 
on tne basis of the available evidence. We are pleased to share this 
ciucument with you. 



Wilton Luger ^ 
Assistant Administrator 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 




Delinquency Prevention 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administrat 
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INTRODUCTION 



T\\e purpose of this report is to assist the Office of Juvenile 
Justice ajid Delinquency Prevention in detemining what, if anything, 
the Federal Government' should do about learning disabilities as a 
means of reducing or preventing juvenile delinquency. 

"Learning disabilities" (LD) is a young term, created in 1963 
to label a varietv of dysfunctions which appeared to prevent other- 
wi--.e normal children from learning at the expected level. The term 
rapidly achieved widespread use; by 1970, 43 states aad adopted 
official definitions of LD and made provisions for funding diagnostic 
and remedial prograns. 

Viong with the interest in LD as a "cause" of educational 'failure, 
a second avenue of interest developea: might it be that learning 
disabled children were making up a disproportionate segment of the 
juvenile delinquent population? The question arose initially because 
of obser\'ations of delinquent children. Their characteristically 
poor school performance was one source of interest: in many cases, 
something besides lack of motivation, emotional disturbance, or low 
intelligence seemed to be at work. The clinical descriptions (e.g., 
short attertion span) were often strikingly similar to descriptions 
of behavior Jimong LD children. Infomation of this type led to more 
systematic attempts to diagnose LD among delinquents. Several pro- 
jects were started which took LD as a diagnostic category for screen- 
ing juvenile arrests, or the remediation of LD as a treatment for the 
remediation of delinquent behavior. Some of these projects were 
locally funded, some received support from LEAA's revenue- sharing 
"block grants," and some were financed out of LEAA's discretionary 
funds. 

The growing interest in LD as a cause of delinquency has coin- 
cided with the rapidly increasing concern about delinquency itself. 
During the last fifteen years, delinquency has not just kept pace with 
the general increases in crime; it has outstripped them. And the 
increases have been most dramatic among the most serious offenses. 
A few sifflTOU-v statistics help to convey the magnitude of the changes 
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and the n^ignitude of the existing^ problem: 



• Youth arrests for all crimes rose 138'6 during the fifteen 
years from 1960 through 1974, Khile arrests of people 

IS v^ears of age and over were increasing bv cnlv 161 
(Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1974, p.' 182)'. 

• Youth arrests for the four violent index crijiies --murder, 
rape, robbery, and aggravated assault--rose 254% during 
those fifteen years, more than t^vice the adult percentage 
increase (Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1974, p. 182). 

• These increases in serious offenses far outstrip 
increases in the youth population. The y^th population 
aged 9 through 17 increased only about 27% during the 
saine period.^ ■ 

• In 1974, the problem had gro\viV to the point that there 
were almost5l.7 million- arrests of youth under 18, more 
rhan 80%, of them for offenses which would be crimes if 
committed by an adult (Federal Bureau of Investigation 
1974, p. 186) .2 ^ ' ' 

Or, as it was noted in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Ac^ of 1974, ^'Juveniles account for almost half the 
arrests for serious crime in the United States today" (U.S. 
Congress , 1974, p. 1) . 

That same Act authorized the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency- Prevention (OJJDP) for which this study has been con- 
ducted. The problem motivating the study was put roughly this way: 
A new off ice has been created with sweeping responsibilities for the 
Federal anti- delinquency effort but with very limited resources. 
The ajJDP cannot afford to be deflected by fads, but neither can it 
afford to overlook promising approaches. Lean^ing disabilities as an 



Estimated from 1960 and 1970 census data as reported in the 1972 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, Tables 7 and 33. 

-Only 18.1^ u.. the total arrests were for- the curfew violations, 
runaway, and liquor law violations which are the principal source 
of status offense included in the FBI's Unifovrr: Cvine Fevorts 



exiilanation for aolinqueiicy may he ,a i'lid'cv a prom i s ing -new approach, 
depending on who is pre.si.-'nt ijii; the case. _ ' , . 

* Tlias this studv is a reconnaissance. Its pin-;oose >:ot to 
help implement- an ah-ead\ fo nmi.lated policv i elating to LV". It is 
no'- td extend the state of our know ledge about the link between 
1 n :md de L i nqi ;en t behav i or . The nro j ee t ■ was c reated to 'develop an 
, lective revdeu of the Issue as ;m aid to lUiPP dec ision-mak mg. 

The first section describes the conduct of the research. The 
.studv then moves to a discussion of the following questions, from an 
e.\p 1 i c i t l y j-io 1 j c\- - o rden t ed v i ew]Xi i nt : 

• Wiiat, in simBuarv, is "learning disabilities" all 
about? How is the tJnii defined? l\^at docs it exclude? 
Uliat Ai-c tb.e main ;-oints of consensus and dissension 
which impinge on th.e QldliP's interest in bO,? (Section 

! ! ) ' 

• What is the rationale for arguing that 1,1) is a major 
cause of del inqucncv? How does it fit into what we 
know or think we know about the causes of delinquency? 
(Section 111) 

• Miat'is the hard evidence linking LD to delinquency? 
Is it logical Iv persuasive? is it methodologically 
persuasive? To what extent do we know enough already; 
to what extent should-"the link be the object of 
further study? (Section 1\") , 

bindings on these questions I'.re the subject of .Sections II 
through [\'." Section V presents -cone 1 us ions and recommendat i©ns . - 
But ;unong and even within those sections, the approach of the 
studv shifts radically. 

The discussion of l.D as a set of phenomena (Section IT) is 
descriptive and non-technical. Since the phenomena themselves and 
their diagnoses can be technical, the discussion in this studv 

is propcrlv called a pr'imer. Th-n, the discussion turns to the 
definition of bb (Section II), and siO^sequently to the discussion of 
the bD/JD link (Secvions HI and TV). We have tried to be extremely 
e.xplicit ;md technical in the critique, occasionally to the noint 
of being pedantic. We did so because clarification is essential-- 
during the course of data collection, we steadily ungraded the pro- 
portion of the I.D/.in controversy which appears to be attributable 
to sem^intics instead of substance. Still andther shift in tone 
occurs in Conclusions and Tvccommendat ions (Section \0. The process 
of\i-ing to pin down what is known about LD as a cause of delinquency 
or the remediation o. bb as a cure for del imiuency produced more 
pbssibil ities and i'.ipl i cat ions than can be fully documented with the 
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available data. We report speculations in Section V along with 
the more solidly grounded findings, tiying to be clear about wlu 
is which. 



1. DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



A. Staff 

'Hie study vv as carried out from September through December, 1975, 
by staff of the Washington Office of the .^\iiierican Instiiutes fgr 
Research, '^.^he study was directed by Dr. Charles A. Niurray, who was 
responsible for the' overall conduct of the research and was principal 
author of the final report. Dr. Jane G. Schubert and Dr. Scott A. 
Bass had special responsibility for the disvussion of learning disa- 
bilities. Nh-. Philipp P. Haiper h::d responsibility for the inventory 
and analysis of existing demonstration prograjus which relate LD and 
delinquencT. He was ass'sti . in that task by Ms. Michele Bektemirian. 
Ms^. Adele (iunn conducted the literature search for material on 
the LD/.n^ link. She and Ms. Shirley L. Mines prepared the annotated 
bibliographv of that literature. Mr. Michael D. Casseriy had special 
responsibility for the literature suiTcy of alternative causal 
explanations of delinquency. All of the staff members participated 
in the interview of consultants. 



B. Data Collection Procedures 

The study entailed three t>^es of survey relating to the LD/JD 
link: surveys of the existing literature, of current theoretical 
developments', and of the existing practical applications. A descrip- 
tion of the procedures for each of these surveys follows. 

1. LltevafiiY'c Search. llie objective was to conduct a compre- 
hensive review of all literature' which dealt directly with the LD/JD 
interface and more selective reviews of the literature on TJ) and JD 
as separate fields. 

Tlie searches of the LD literature focused on titles which dealt 

with 

• definitions of tenns :md t\'pologies of disability, 

• diagnostic techniques. 

• treatment techniciues, and 

• epidemiological data. 



The searches of the delinquency literature focused on titles 
which dealt with 

• causal exj)I:mat ions for del inqucnt behavior, 

• quant itat iv^e baseline data on incidence :ind offender 
tNpes (especially pertaininj^ to educ;it ion- related 
variables ) , and 

• theoretical tvpologies of offenders. 

Vno rule of thumb in searching for work on the LD/JD link was 
to tag :iny title (or abstract! which appeared to discuss schools and . 
delinquency, intelligence and del inquenc)', neuropsychological topics 
and delinquency, general achievement and delinquency, or handicaps 
:ind delinquency. 

The following sources were included in the literature search: 

• The liducational Research Infomuition Clearinghouse 
fl^RIC): computer and manual search. 

• NINIfl ini'onnation system: compute)* search. 

• i'.r^.-ri ■ <'•/;:: . coiii]n.iter and manual 
search . 

• Mational L\)unc i 1 on Crime and Delinquency: catalog, 
search. 

• National (!riiiiinal .lust ice RerL"iL'i\ce Service: computer 
and c:italf)g soarcli. 

• NMMi! l\.r\tc'r foi Studies of ( j ime and Del inciuency : 
i ntervi ew. 

• OilHW Officf; of Youth Deve 1 o;)nient : catalog seai'ch. 

• Coiiiici 1 f)r I-xcoptional (!hiliron: coin|)Uter search. 

• , ' ■ • ■•<'.' /!/ ;*'"/■'..•: ina]\ua 1 se'< \\:\\, 

• .vi/ '/■>:/>.': Al'ni.ru -f manual searcli. 

• .7^' / .*'> ' ^/ / ^ \. /.;" './' ;/ <?'• ■: nic''nu:i I searxii. 

• lln i vei'S i t\' of Maryland hityrar/: catalog search. 
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We r'^utinely obtained copies of -all titles cited in the biblio- 
graphies i articles which reviewed the literature pertaining to the 
relationsh between LD and delinquency. And finally, some pieces 
were obtained circuitously , while conducting inquiries about current 
projects. .Nlanv of the relevant manuscripts have not been published, 
and reside in the files of municipal youth bureaus or university 
graduate departments. Eventually a point was reached at which no 
new titles were forthcoming. A ver>- few items (speeches presented 
at conferences) have not been obtainable; otherwise, the complete 
texts of the titles in question were examined. We must assume th' ' 
the annotated bibliography in Appendix E is not an absolutely com^^ete 
listing of the LD/JD literature- -there is always the .'.tray title that 
is missed--but it is believed to be ver>- close to complete, in teiTus 
•of the literature as of the end of 1975. 

2. Sur-veu of Current Theori,. The published literature typically 
lags behind actual developments Even more importantly for our 
purposes it seldom reflects current states of consensus and dissension 
on the critical topics. I'rom the outset of the study, it was assumed 
that a major source of infonnation must be experts in the LD and JD 
fields. 

We identified the consultant group iteratively. Members of the 
A.I.R. staff whose specialty special education or delinquency 
drew up lists of the most widely recognized names in each field 
with summar\- conmencs about each person's special expertise. We also 
considered ^'ideological" factors. The fields of LD and delinquency 
both are characterized by differing theoretical schools of thought. 
No attempt was made to interview a representative sample- -we 
frankly do not know what "representative" might mean in terms of a 
sample of experts. But we did attempt to ensure that we interviewed 
persons holding a broad range of perspectives on LD and delinquency. 

The top of the list--those whose specialties and reputations made 
■ them obvious first choices for a study of this type-were telephoned. 
We explained the nature of the study and our interest in obtaining 
their participation. Further, we asked who they thought was currently 
doing the best work on relevant topics. Their nominations were ad,ded 
to the list For each subarea, the same names kept reappearing. 
The degree of consensus was high. Even if- to take just one example 
--a respondent did not find personality studies of delinquents useful, 
he would probably reconmend a Herbert Quay as a man "you ought to 
talk to," as being an able member of (in his view) a misguided lot. 

Through this process, we identified a core of key people. Once 
the key persons were identified, '.;e made arrangements to interview 
them and others, both in research and demonstration projects, who 
were in the same geographic area. 
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In all, forty-six persons were interviewed for periods ranginjy 
up to a full day, plus (in many casesl follow-up interviews by tele- 
phone. Names and positions of those interviewed at length are 
given in Appendix A. They include academicians, judges, members of 
correctional staffs, clinicians working with disturbed youth, and 
educators who are implementing advanced remedial teclmujues for LI) 
and other learning handicaps. Oiiv overall assessment of the group 
is that (a) it is not coniplete--some prospective consultants were 
not avai lab" ?~-but that (b) it includes some of the mosl able, 
well-infonned authorities in the delinquency and LI) areas, represent- 
ing a broad spectrum of approaches to both topics, 

3. Inventovij of Demonstration Projects , The search for demon- 
stration projects took as its basic source a printout of all LEAA 
grants and subgrants which dealt with delinquency, from 1972 through 
the present. The listing was current as of November 1975. No attempt 
was made to delimit the search to projects which dealt with education; 
the abstracts for all del inquency- related projects were examined. 
All projects which could plausibly be expected either to diagnose or 
to treat LD as part of their operation were identified and assigned 
to one of sLx categories. Three groupings were designed to accomnio- 
date those projects whose printout summaries identified them as having 
a direct involvement with LD detection or remediation: 

1. Projects involved exclusively with LD. 

2. Projects limited to educational interventions 
which possessed an LD component. 

3. Broad-based projects possessing an educational 
component which, in tuiTi, was involved in part with 
LD. 

The remaining categories included projects for which involvement 

of LD was deemed possible, although such links had not been identified 

in the printout summaries: 

4. Projects based solely on educational interventions 
(e.g., remedial education and alternative education). 

5. Broad-based projects which included an educational 
component . 

6. Projects not involving education but based on evalua- 
tion or diagnosis of juveniles. 



Telephone research was conducted for all Fi 1974 and ?T 1975 
projects covered by the six categories. Such investigation was not 
carried out tor the 1972 imd 1973 projects: exploratory efforts 
revealed that it would he possible to track down only a fraction 
of those which, for the most part, had already been phased out. 

iv'hen it was foiuul that a project did have an LD-v.-lated compo- 
nent infomation was obtained about operational objectives, diag- 
nostic tools, remedial tecliniques, number of participants, and any 
available evaluative infomit ion. .^n abstract of each of the 
direct.lv related projects and tables summarizing the budget data 
for all' of them are given in Appendix D. 

It should be assimied that the inventory' is not complete. Some 
relevant LE-U- sponsored projects presumably were missed because the 
abstract gave no hint of the LI) comi^onent, or because they had been 
started too late to he included in the November 1975 printout Most 
importantly, state- sponsored projects could not be -ntoried 
svstema t ica 1 ly . 



C. Data Analysis 

This study does not present analyses of primary data. It reviews 
and assesses the work of others. In this sense, there were no formal 
analytic procedures. Wc did, however, apply two guidelines which may 
be useful in interpreting the report. 

The first of these was to' distinguish data from theory. In both 
the literature and discussions with consul t.;ints , it became apparent 
that opinions on the LD/J13 link are far more abundant than facts. 
This was true both of the arguments for and the arguments against. 
A conscioiLs, even pediintic effort was made to disentangle the kernel 
of establislied fact from speculative statements. 

The second analytic guideline was to break the subject natter 
into the smallest possible units, before trv'ing to reaggregate the 
miiterial into "findings." Thus the rationale for the LD/JD link 
(Section III) is broken into discrete causal steps; the literature 
on incidence of LD among delinquents (Section IV) is treated not 
only in tenns of the individual articles, but the individual tests 
that were used and the procedures for administering and scoring :hem. 

There is a common danger in both of these guidelines, that we 
become preoccui)icd with minutiae. We arc particularly aware (and 
defensive) of this, because of the frustration communicated to us 
by many advocates of the LD/JD link who are deeply convinced that 
the problem is being studied to death. Rut the gnjidelines are in- 
tended to nroduce a benefit which, to our knowledge, is unique jmiong 



the existing reviews of ID as a cause cf delinquency: it is a 
presentation which pemits an examination of '^miuutiae" of logic 
and of evidence, independent of che conclusions which we as 
researchers have drawn from their aggregat iori. 

A note on presentation. In general, the uiscuss:on refers to 
consultant viewpoints without najiiing who said what. After tiying 
drafts written both ways--with attribution and without:- -we concluded 
that the added weight of tagging specific statements with specific 
names was not worth the potential harm. Vol we did not conduct 
the interviews in a fonnat desigried to remind the consultants 
that an/thing they said was fair game for a quote. On the contrary, 
we encouraged them to spe^'ulate, synthesize and interpret the 
literature on extremely complex topics, and generally act as a 
source for pulling together strands of current thinking in ways 
that the published sources could not. To encourage this kind of 
free-wheeling discussion and then attribute their statements in 
the same way that we cite their articles seemed too much like 
having it both ways. The practice, therefore, has been to list the 
najnes of thpse persons who contributed most to a given topic, 
then summarize the themes of consultant responses, using published 
statements when a particular consultant is cited. The major excep- 
tion to this nile is the discussion of LD personality traits and 
delinqi'.ent personality traits in Section for which three con- 

sultants --flursch, Quiv, and Warren--dominatcd the contributions. 



II. LD: A PRIMER AND A DEFINITION 



This section has fA% purposes. First, it describes for the 
nonspecialist what "learning disabilities"' means, or has been taken 
to nean by students of the field. It goes on to describe the general 
state of the art in diagnosing and treating these conditions. The 
section then turns to the uroblein of definition. The phrase "leam- 
iuo disabilities" started as a label. It is an elastic term, and 
soecifying the nature of the elasticity is extremely important in 
maki.ig sense of the discussion of the LD/JD relationship in subsequent 
sections of the report. 



A. The Primer 

iTie^term "learning disabilities" was first given currency 
by Samuel Kirk in the early 1960's, although research into learning 
problems hias longer historical roots. Learning disabilities was 
intended as a label: a convenient way of referring to a variety 
of learning problems which apparently were not caused by low intelli- 
gence, eiTiotional disturbance, physical handicaps, or incompetent 
teachers. .\s a label, it was not originally meant to have diagn :ic 
utility. A child could be called "learning disabled," but not 
because he had a learning disability in the same sense that a child 
"has" pneumonia. 1 Yet, despite its lack of a specific construct, the 
phrase had other potential utilities wh^cn rapidly increased its _ 
popularity. One of these was that it gave parents a non- pejorative 
way of referring to children who were doing poorly m school . Another 
and more important reason was that the phrase "learning disabilities 
met a substantive need. Generic similarities did exiSt among a 
variety of learning problems, and LD provided a rubric under which 
those similarities could be grouped. 

Use of the tenn "learning disabilities" has grown rapidly. In 
1964 a society was formed called the Association for Children 
with'leaming Disabilities (ACLD) . States adopted official defini- 
tions of learning disabilitics-43 of them by 1970. Seminars and 
conferences of academicians are routinely held to discuss LD. 



^ The use of the masculine pronoun is u-t only convenient, but appro- 
priate. As mentioned elsewhere, male LD children appear to outnumber 
female LD children by ratios commonly estimated to be about four to 



one. \ o 
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Professionals representing numerous disciplines have become specialists 
in learning disabilities. University departments exist to train 
teachers as specialists in the instruction of LD children. 
Divisions created to study LD exist within national professional 
organizations. In short, LD has secured a firm. (if sometimes con- 
troversial) place in the lexicon of fields which are concerned with 
the development of children. 

There are many ways to define the boundaries of the- domain of 
leamuij^ disabilities and few elements of complete agreement. One 
of the nyost widely dissejninated attempts to forge a consensus was 
the adoption of the following definition by the National Advisory 
Con^niittee on Handicapped Qiildren. 

Children with special learning disabilities exhibit 
a disorder in one or more of the basic psychological 
processes involved in understanding or using spoken 
or written languages. These may be manifested in 
disorders of listening, thinking, talking, reading, 
writing, spelling, or arithmetic. They include 
conditions which have been referred to as percep- 
tual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dys- 
function, dyslexia, developmental aphasia, etc. 
They do not include learning problems which are 
due primarily to visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, 
to mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or to 
environmental disadvantage. (Hobbs , 1975, pp. 301- 
302) 

The spirit of this definition is generally accepted by 43 
states and the ACLD. Some states have adopted modified versions 
jf this overall theme, but none of them stray from its sense- -the 

:riteria for receiving federal funds for programs in learning 
disabilities are based on this definition (Vaughn and Hodges-, 
1973). But the definition of LD follows from observed behaviors, 
'ind probably the best way of introducing the subject of learning 
disabilities is to describe not how it is defined, but how it appears 

o parents and teachers. 



1. Symptoms and Types. The symptoms most commonly associated 
with learning disabilities are probably those which are also associated 
with language. The child cannot distinguish "d*' from ''b,*' or he 
confuses and mixes letters (reads "shop" for '^hops," for example). 
When asked to read aloud, the child may omit letters and syllables. 
Perhaps he will repeat a set of nonsense syllables as he struggles 
to say a sentence. Or, in milder cases , he may exhibit an inability 
to use a word he knows, until someone has said it for him. When 
^spoken to, the child may be unable to process spoken language at a 
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normal speed. He may lose tracK of spoken instnictions after the 
first few words, and tliereby do p^jrt of a task precisely as Mold 
and then completelv ignore (or misconstrue) the rest of it. Jther 
symptoms that suggest an iirtpairment of kinguage fiinctions inciude: 
an inability to distinguish between close sound gradations (dip 
for tip) or inability^to associate letters with a corresponding 
visual symbol, or inability to reproduce rhytlun sequences by 
tapping them with a finger. 

Language is not the onlv context which leads to a diagnosis of 
an LD condition. A child who is othcnvise bright and motivated 
may show an inability to differentiate left from right, up from 
down, front from behind. Or he may be unable to process perceptions 
of speed and weight- -so that when the ball is thrown to hun, he is 
never r^ady to catch it; or when he shuts a door, he slams rt uninten- 
tionally. He may misperceive distance -when he tries to ha.ng his 
coat on a hook, he misses by a few inches. 

A ccnmon characteristic of the learning disabled child is that 
he exhibits more tlmn one type of disorder. He reverses letters 
arid is clumsy and has a short attention span. Or the"^disorder may 
be interactive, involving more than one sense-he can read in a 
quiet room; he cannot read when any sounds are withm his hearing. 
The multiple-disorder, multinle-modality characteristic raises 
questions about the utility of subdividing the disorders at all; 
and not surprisingly, it has resulted in variations of terminology. 
But out of these variations, three diagnostic temi.s have gained 
widest usage: dyslexia, aphasia, and h)Tperkinesis , each of which 
is outlined briefly below. 

[A^slexia. The best known of learning disabilities, dyslexia, 
usually implies reading problems -"word blindness " as it was 
■• originally called. Dyslexia embraces a variety of problems in 
visual processing of language. In its extreme forms , it can pro- 
duce nearly total inability to absorb meaning from written symbols , 
even though the victim of it may be able to understand spoken 
infomiation with nonnal or above nomal intelligence. Overlapping 
terminology includes specific reading disability, primary reading 
retardation, strephosymbolia, and dysembolia. 

'Aphasia. Aphasia is a broader term than dyslexia and encom- 
passes language processing difficulties which can ^1^° be ca led 
d-ylexic. But the basic distinction is that aphasia deals with 
auditory and speech deficits in addition to some visual ones. The 
s^toS ^ntiSned earlier involving nonsense syllables and inability 
understand spoken language at nomal speed are aphasic problems. 
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Agaiiij, the range of severity is great, from being unable to 
vocaliie an occ:isional word to an inability to use language compre- 
hensibly. Overlapping terms for aphasia are congenital auditory 
imperception, congenital aphasia, and developmental language 
disability. 

nuperkinesis. The word ^'h>']Derkinesis^' is widely familiar to 
nonspecialistS'-often as a syaon)!!! for hyperactivity- -but it is 
not as commonly assumed to be a learning disability. Its core 
meaning is abnormally excessive muscular movement, ranging from 
the large muscles that move legs to the very small ones that move 
eyes. Note that hyperkinesis is not synonymous with hyperactivity. 
The problem of the hyperactive child can be wholly emotional and 
psychological in origin; the hyperkinetic child is thought to have 
problems which will eventually be traceable to neurological origins. 
The distinction can be a fine one, as in so many of the etiological 
issues surrounding LD. Obviously, too, mild cases of h>'perkinesis 
blend easily into the normally frenetic behaviors of children. 
But genuine hvperkinesis can have an unequivocally disabling inpact 
on learning. When it is literally impossible for a child to remain 
attentive for more tl:an, say, a minute at a time, he is going to 
experience extrenie difficulty in absorbing information as it is 
ordinarily communicated in the classroom. In addition to a short 
attention span, h>per kinesis can be characterized by symptoms of 
impulsiveness, irritability, social awkwardness, and clumsiness. 

These brief and, it should be emphasized, tecliniCally imprecise 
outlines are intended to convey the nature of LD and its principal 
types. .A theme which may already be apparent is that the "legiti- 
macy" of a SNTTTptom is related to the degree to which it appears to 
have organic origins. The discussion now turns to this issue; the 
causes of learning disability, 

2. ^'^lu^'- Ver>' little is known about the causes of LD. So 
little, that one motivation for usinp rhe phrase 'learning disabili- 
ties*' is that it is free of implications about causes. Other termino- 
logy does have etiological nnplications . Children who are called 
leaming disabled aie also widely labeled as "brain- inj ured ," or 
as suffering from '*minijnal brain dysfunction." But whenever this 
teiminology is applied, the objection can be raised that no medical 
techniques currently available can determine the location or nature 
of the brain damage for many types of "brain- damaged" children. 
Hie question is asked: if the neurological base is only inferred, 
why insist on incorporating it into the label? "Learning disabili- 
ties" is to this extent a matter of word substitution for other terms.. 

.Nonetheless, orp,anic cause remains the most economical explana- 
tion for riuiny il) 5>7nptoms. Perhaps the simplest way to put it is that 
the behavior patterns whicli lead to diagnoses of these disorders are 
ones vshich loo'-: ar> if they result from an organic base. If an other- 
wise bright, cooperative child of appropriate age cannot do tilings. 
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like copy a simple geomctfic shape, tlicre arc few plausible explana- 
tions except some sort of neurological iinpairment. 

The more ultimate question of wliat causes the - inpa iment is even 
loss well- inronnoJi. tlenetics mav plav a role. Several consult^ints 
noted rliat the ivirL-iits (]virt icularlv fatliers) of a leannng disabled 
child would somc-tiiiies sav that "1 didn't uorry about it for a while, 
because I was iast like him wlien 1 was a l^oy," and these consultants 
speculated tliat svstematiL research would reveal family histories of 
LI), .■\iiotlier candidate cause is pre-natal brain insult to tlie fetus, 
perhaps fraii- nutr it ional , phvsical, or dnig-related sources. Still 
anotlier possil^lc sout-cc-of imixiiniient is nutritional deficiencies m 
inf:incy and earlv cliiklhood, or side-effects of food additives . 
I-inallv, extreme' degradation of tlie physical environment --the veiy 
high levels of air and noise pollution and crowdlr : In urbaii slums, 
for ex;miple--was raised as an exi)lanation worth In^^estigating. But 
at present all these are essentially h>potheses. Prevention of LD 
l)y working witli causes is not yet a feasible option. 

3, • In tlicir most severe fonns, many symptoms of LD 

can bc'dramatic and unambiguous. ' But in tlie mild and moderate case, 
anv one manifestation of a iQarning disability can be confused with 
a varietv of otlier conditions. 'Hiis is best Illustrated by returning 
to a few' of the 11) symptoms v.hich were listed earlier. IVlien , for 
e.K;miple, a child has a very short attention span, he may be suffering 
from the t\iie of LD with the generic label of hyi^erkines is . But he 
may ai-^o be a "nen'ous" child for any nimiber of environmental reasons, 
or he mav he reacting to a history of frustrations in school, 
tiie teaching materials mav be boring, or he may simply be immature-- 
some first gradei-s are 6'; vears old, some are S', years old, and the 
extra year makes a difference. 'Ihe example of the child who goes to 
h-ing his coat on the hook and misses is another illustration oi the 
ambiguitv. lie mav indeed have a perceptual disorder which prevents 
him fnwi movin'j his ami in accordance with visual infomation about 
distance Hut "he ma-' instead need glasses. .'\nd he may miss the hook 
because he does not ]xirt icularly care whether the coat gets hung up. 

The obvious (iiiestion raised by this ;imbiguity is whether the 
LD child can be diagnosed accurately. In our discussions with the 
consultants, the (luestion was put in two fo'ms. The first was , _ is it 
possible to diagnose LI) reliablv, even undar the best of conditions? 
The second was,'' is it possible to diagnose Ll),.rel iably on a mass 
scale? 

The answer to the first (luestion was widely agreed to be yes, ^ 
if a skilled diagnostician is in charge. By determining^attems 
of behavior, cominning the results of a variety of testjp, and ninning 
these data through the mind of an experienced obser^^of LD children, 
a learning disability can br d i st i ngui shed from geaffral retardation, 
eiiKit ioiiardistuibance, and (in nonclinical language) ordinary' contrari- 
ness or la:;iness. 
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, The answer to the second question was as widely agreed to be 
no: reliable diagnosis of LD cannot yet be conducted by nonspecialists 
using standardized instruments, lliere is as yet no set of tests for 
learning disabilities which can be administered and interpreted with ' 
the ease imd routinizatioh of an IQ test or a College Board examinatioa. 
Or to put it another way: no test batteiy which has learning dis- 
ability as its constaict has achieved wide acceptance among profes- 
sionals in the field. Ver\' few have even been attejirpted.^ 

'ITiis state-of-the-art of LD diagnosis raises two important 
inplications which will figure throughout the rest of this report. 

The first of these derives from the subjectivity of the diagnos- 
tic process. Symptoms of LD .^an he found iyi nearly any one ^ given an 
expectation tk^t they Dill be fou?id. LD poses yet another instance 
of the problem which scientists forced to make subjective judgements 
have always faced, of tending to find what one is looking for. 2 
One consultant referred to. it ao the medical student syndrome, 
whereby a fin t-year student regularly discovers he has the disease 
covered in the current chapter of the textbook. 

The second implication derives from the unavailability of 
adequate standardized procedures for diagnosing LD. In view of the 
fact that standardized procedures are being used to diagnose LD 
in public schools throughout the countiy, the implication is obvious 
that these diagnoses are of questionable reliability. And several 
consultants were emphatic about the dangers associated with this. 
Even among experts who were most convinced of LD's importance as 
an educational issue, concern was expressed about the way that LD 
is being identified. As one of the most prominent ones put it, 
"Don't advise a m:ijor government agency on the basis of the hysteria 
in the public schools." 



con- 



This .statement was said to hold true even after definitional 
fusion, about hi) has been taken into account. Even people who share 
a common understanding of "perceptual or integrative disorder" have 
no set or tests for which the scores alone are adequate to diagnose 



LD. 



'We observed it in ourselves. At one point or another during this 
study, nearly every member of the project staff seriously suspected 
that he or she had an LD child, an LP sibling, or had once been LD. 
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4 fyv'idcn.'^. Despite the widespread interest in learning 
"disabilities, there are no adequ'ite epidemiological data: no one 
knows what proportion ol U.S. chjldi-en suft-er i-rom leai-ning disabili- 
ties, at what levels of severity. There are estimates; there are 
\launs made on the basis of diagnostic rates in the public scliools, 
but the ID specialists interviewed for this study unanimously agreed 
that sound data on a representative saJiiple of children had not beeiv 
collected as of 197S. 

To get a '^ense of tlie magnitude of incidence, we did ask each 
of the consultants on LD to give a f>est guess, based on his or her _ 
personal experience and knQwledge of. the literature. It was erni^hasized 
when the question was asked, and it is re -emphasized here that the 
resulting estiinates ^ire to be ti-e;.ted as best guesses rather than 
as' -probable incidence." l-br unifomity, each consultant was asked 
to anplv the National AdvisorN- Committee's definition of LD (.see 
p i'r) to estimates of [a) percent of all children aged 10 years or 
under who are LD, ;md (,b) percent of ID children who are male. As 
Table 2.1 indicates, the median estimitcs were tliat 5% to iU-s oi 
the population of children tnrough age 10 are LD as defined by the 
National Advison" Committee's definition; and of tliese roughly 80^; 
•are male. By inplication, ^hesc est imntcs imply incidence ;imong 
niale children of roughlv H% to ■16'i.. 



TABLE 2.1 

Incidence of LD as Estimated by tht LD Consultants 



PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN THROUGH 
AGE 10 WHO ARE LEARNING DISABLED; 



Estimated 
minimums 



Estimated 
maximums 



Low estimate 
High estimate 
Median estimate 



1" 



Low estimate 
igh estimate 
Median estimate 



2 

17 



2 

40 
10 



3 
1 

5 



Median estimated 
range: 

about 5-10% 
of all children 
through age 10 



PERCENTAGE OF LD CHILDREN 
WHO ARE MALE: 



Estimated 
minimums 



Estimated 
maximums 



Low estin)at(? 
Mediafi estinuite 



Low estimatt? 
Hiqh (j'-iiimate 



/O 
90 
HO 

80 
90 
81.6 



1 
1 

() 

6 
.1 



Median estimated 
range: 

about 80% 
of LD children 
are male 



.'I net 'I. ,, rl. 
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B. An Approach to Definition for this Study 



The preceding primer has assiuaed that "leai'iiiny, d i sah i 1 i t i l^-" 
is a meaningful tenri. 11 is an assLuiipt ion which many wnild dispute. 
.LD has become an exceeding!}' hot issue in the past decade, cha I'acteiM :.e 
by debates which appeal as often to idec^logy as to data. At the shiik" 
time, a definition is essential for this study a-nd for the (lIJDP's 
policy decisions. A connnonly luulerstood vocalMdarv is a nrerequisite 
to a discussion of the LD/JI) link. So on the lollowini^ piip.es wl' 
attempt to describe the dimensions of dissension and ol' cojisensus, 
and to define our tenns for {)ui7U")ses of this studv. 

The dissent is of two kinds: objections to the ; ; ; 
o r. ht: ze'r'Uy and i ssues of its \ % ' ' { i ' \ i / ■ . / ■' f , . 
^. 

1. r^)].iiUu' Uaaa^. ''beaming disabi 1 it ies'' has become enci'usted 
with several negative connotations which have vcrv little to do with. 
the original corce])t or its utilit\'. 

'ITie first of these is the generality of the tenn, leading to 
what could best be described as intellectual affi'ont at having to 
use it at all. "Iv is a kitchen sink temi/' was one consultant's 
response; smother called it a "garbage can concepr\" All the dis- 
senters iTKide the general point in one wa\' or another: "learning 
disabilities" i:; a labc^ ; its increasing use as :i diagnostic tenii 
is i 1 leg it iiTiate. 

Some attacked it as an essentia 11\' pcWitical creation which is 
attached to children in numbers that maxiiiii:e local schotU subsidies 
for special education programs. In Clalifornia, for exajiiple, a school 
is said to receive an additional $b2i) per yeai- [ov each child diagnosed 
as IMR (educable mentally retai'dedl, and Si, SOD for oHch child dia)\- 
nosed as leai7iing disal^led: "Labeling kids as hl)'s has become a 
lucrativ^o business," was one consultant's coMDiient. ' 

(Others pointed tc^ its use as a s(H-ial euphemi siii- -now middle cla:-- 
parents have a non-pejorative alternative' calling, their children 
retardoLl, or c^pot i ona 1 1 >' disturlK\l, or poor stud'.'i^ts. "I.D" makos 
parents better w i t hnut usel'ulPv d'^sci' i I) i ng IIr' neods of theii- 

ch i Idi'on . 

Still antnhcM- gi^(Mip pointL^l misuses with racist i lUf) 1 i oa t ions , 
In statos which havo ai] Sf)-point \i) cutoff ti^d ist ininii sh mental 
retardat io[i fron LD, it happi-ns suspiciouslv ofton iliat I'Mi: cla'>'-o-. 
end up l)oiiu'. all-l)I,ick wiiib- thi' I.D '.Ma .:;os aro al!-wl);t(.^ 
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These manv objections to the way LfNhas been used often obscured 
attempts to discuss its under ivtng meanings. Some consultants were 
so hostile to the label that" it was difficult to pin down what they 
•thought about the- real itv of the phenomena grouped under the LD 
umbrella. Nonetheless, real differences were expressed about what 
LD -means or should mean. The most ijiportaiit of these differences 
are summarized below. 

2. 'issues o'f Con^evtiial V:aidity, Ine first major controversy 
in the 'conceptual' definition of LD is the. extent to which it--or 
its oonstiruent disabilities— exist independently of diagnoses and 
def^'nitinyis. To take a siinple contrast as an example: blindness 
is intrinsically a d • sabil ity ; the rvalue of sight and the depriva- 
tions of blindness are self-evident. But dyslexia is a disability 
onlv insofar as reading is important. For all practical purposes, 
it does not exist until society creates the conditions which make ^ 
inability to read a handicap. ' .And if the word "school" is substituted 
for "society," it w£is argued, a variety of other symptoms of LD 
shoiad be seen not as disabilities but as behaviors which do not 
match school no mis. Insofar as those norms have weak external 
validity, they arbitrarily impose the connotations of "disability." 

A second major' issue was ,the e'xtent to wh-ich learning dis- 
abilities ore develoTpmer.tal phenomena. It was comnxDnly agreed 
by the consultants that LD symptoms tend to disappear or moderate 
in adolescence. But some consultants were especially concerned 
with the implications of this: if it is true that the bulk of the 
phenomena usually called "LD" are the result of differential rates 
of development, then we need to rethink our theoretical view of 
the s>'ndrome, the design of treatment strategies, and the use of 
labels we now attach. There is nothing "wrong" with the child 
except that his development timing is out of synchronization with 
some members of his ace group--a far different type of deviance 
than being "learning disabled." 

A third source of conceptual argument is the etiologiaal vague- 
ness of LD. The conservative definition of LD rejects phenomena 
which are caused bv environmental disadvantage, and restricts itself 
to phenomena which' have the outward characteristics of a neurological 
disorder. But, as we noted earlier, little progress has been made 
in tracing the s>Tnptom back to the h>'pothesized neurological basis. 
This when a definition of LD tries to employ etiological characteris- 
tics as a means of distinguishing "LD" from "not-LD," it leaves itself 
open to-a number of theoretical objections. A principal one is the 
charge that assuming organic cause triggers additional assumptions 
that we should be pointing toward new ways to "treat" and "cure'' LD 
with medication and new instructional techniques. This, the critics 
charge, is an antiseptic approach which tries to ignore the many 
ways in which LD phenomena do interact with the environment and with 
institutional noniLs. 



The several conceptual objections to the LD label are grounded 
in a coiKmon concern for, the children who are labeled with it. For 
\>^iile ^'learning disability" may be a non-pejorative term in parents' 
eyes (or at least socially more acceptable than the alternatives) , 
it is not neutral to or for the child. "It is used against socially 
failing kids," was one coimient, and that t>T3ifies the concern ex- 
pressed by some other consultants that children are bearing the con- 
sequences of institutional failures to view LD symptoms in the 
proper social and developmental frameworks. 

Against this is what might be termed the mainstream viewpoint 
of LD, stated roughly as follows: there exist perceptual and inte- 
grative disorders in children which differ in kind from the many 
other ways in which' a child may be handicapped by his background, 
his general intelligence, his physique, or his personality. They 
are not ari:ifacts of tests; they have an objective reality. They 
cannot safely be left to developmental catch-up; early treatment 
is indicaced. They cripple the child's ability to succeed in the 
academic setting and, "artificial" or not, that setting is a crucial 
one in preparing the child to succeed as an adult, 

3. The Definition for this Study. The definition employed 
in this study is based on two practical considerations relating to 
the OJJDP's interest in the subject. 

The first of these is that the OJJDF's definition of learning 
disabilities should be in the mainstream. No purpose is served by 
choosing a definition which fits the OJJDP's - predilections but which 
requires it to constantly remind grant applicants or other agencies 
that pjJDP's use of "LD"- differs from all the others. We; believe it 
is appropriate to adopt a definition for, this study which is consis- 
tent with the National Advisory Committee 's definition^ quoted at 
the outset of this section. It is one which underlies the States* 
definitions; and it appears to have achieved a widely shared "under- . 
stood meaning" among the consultants, despite the ambiguities which 
persist in its wording. 

The second consideration is that the OJJDP's definition of LD 
shouVd be consistent with the reasons for the OJJDP's policy interest 
in LD. The OJJDP is interested in the field of learning disabilities 
because some people claim that LD causes delinquency, and it is the 
OJJDP-s business to be interested in causes of delinquency. But 
tc' be a cause of delinquency^ the learning disability must in fact 
1 be disabling. The arguments linking LD and delinquency necessarily 
depend on the assumption that the learning disability significantly 
affects the child's behavior and achievements; not just that it 
shows up in the subtle ways on test batteries. The National Advisory 
Conmittee definition does not specify a threshold of severity; in 
this study, we shall. 
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With these coinineuts as preTace, the definition applied in this 
study is as fol lows. 

Conceptuallv, we sha.ll applv a recent formulation reached 
coUaborat ivelv bv several leading authorities in the LD field: 
a learning disability will be used to refer to ^^those children of 
anv age who demonstrate a .-ib^t int: dr^fi^^icncy in a particular 
ao'^^eA . i-* '^^'-'^n^'K^ :. n^v rcr:^eiytiial or ])erceptiial- 

r^t^ hc^nU '^^^y r-r ::r.t^r,:,: : ' -^ '^r other contributing 
factor^.'' (Wepmn et al., 197S, p. 306. Eniphasis added) 

. Operationallv, \<o include as learning disabilities the percep- 
1-1 1 o 1 n T^,-! r>oTr; ot> t iTi 1 " rp.o 1 0 !' h'^ vA \ c s v/h i c b. are o ft en 1 a b e 1 ed ? s 
dyslexia, aphasia, or h\i:)erkines is , and which meet these diagnostic 
criteria: 



^The advantages of using these established terms are judged to 
outweigh th'? advantages of greater specificity. For the record, 
this study generally subscribes to the discussion of operational 
characteristics which follows the concep^tual definition in Wepman 
et al- It is worth quoting at length: "The term perceptual as 
used here relates to those mental (neurological) processes through 
which the child acquires his basic alphabets of sounds and forms. 
The term r^^r 'cr t:u:l hoidicap refers to inadequate ability in such 
areas as the following: recognizing fine differences between 
auditory and visual discriminating features underlying the sounds 
used in' speech and the orthographic forms used in reading; retaining 
and recalling those discriminated sounds and forms in both . shorc- 
and long-term memory; ordering the sounds and forms sequentially, 
both in sensory and motor acts ...; distinguishing figure-ground 
relationships ...; recognizing spatial and temporal orientations; 
obtaining closure ...; integrating intersensory information ...; 
relating what is perceived to specific motor functions,..^ Behavior 
disturbances, severe mental retardation, poverty, lessened educational 
opportunity, visual impairment, hearing loss, or muscular paralysis 
all may produce educational problems but do not fall into the 
classification of specific learning disabilities. For example, a 
child who is deficient in learning because of an emotional distur- 
bance, but who shows no perceptual or perceptual-motor problem, 
would not be classified as having a learning disability On the 
other hand, a child wh6 is deficient in learning because of a 
nutritional problem, and who also shows a specific perceptual or 
perceptual-motor doficiency preceded by a nutritional problem, 
would properly be classified as having a learning disability...." 
(Wepman et al., 1975, pp. 306-307. Emphasis in the original) The 
major question we would raise about this approach is whether it is 
operationally possible to disentangle the relative contribution of 
various i>roblc:ms to learning deficiencies. ^ 
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(1) The diagnosis should be "based on evidence which 

cannot as easilu he interpreted as a manifestation 
of mental retardation, physical handicap, emotional 
disturbance, or environmental disadvantagement. 
This does not mean that each individual indicator 
must be unambiguous, but that the diagnosis 
should be based on triangulated measures which 
permit a pattern that is inconsistent with the 
alternative explanations. 

[1'] The diagnosis should be accompanied by evidence 

thit a dw'^crepuyicy exists betweeii achievement arui 
.■.Krr)^.r-*t''jtL''j>i, For pyamnle> that a child mpiy hp 
demonstrated to occasionally reverse letters 
does not constitute a learning disability if the 
child is reading and witing at the level expected 
of that age and intelligence. 

These definitions, too, are far from being as clear-cut and as 
sel f-explanator>' as one would wish. The nature of the label is such 
that looplioles and grey areas persist. But throughout our discussions 
with the consultants, the notion developed that there is a common-sense 
substratum of meaning to ^'learning disabilities'' which is under- 
standable and not really much more ambiguous than other terms we use 
with Far less definitional fuss. As one \\rriter expressed this 
underlying sense of the phrase: 

[A learning disability] consists of a deficiency 
in learning despite adequate intelligence, hearing, 
vision, motor capacity, and emotional adjustment. 
These children differ (especially from the mentally 
retarded) in that nonnal capacity for learning 
exists, and in that yicn^nal outcome is anticipated 
fM\'klebust, 1968, pp. 1-2. Emphasis in the original]. 



The subsequent discussion of the LD/.J]j link proceeds on the 
basis of this general approach to learning disabilities. 



Vi, THE RATIONALE FOR THE LD/JD LINK 



It is not intuitively olr lous that a lo;:rni:\g di^.'^.Mlit)' will 
cause delinquency. A causal chain is im])lied: The LP produces 
effects which in' turn prodi ce other effects which in turn produce 
o:her effects which ultimitelv produce delinquency, Diagraniinarically, 
the general fora \^ as f dlow^;: 



Learning 
(iisability 




Delinquent 
behavior 



The chain— we will call it the "rationale^^—is only occasionally 
spelled out when a causal argument is presented in the social 
sciences. But ijnplicit or explicit, it is a crucial part of the 
evidence. A statistical relationship between the states of "being 
learning disabled" and "being delinquent" has to make sense causally 
as well as pass the statistical litmus test. Tlie more detailed the 
specification of the intermediate steps, the easier it is to examine 
the dynamics which will make a correlation coefficient or a t 
statistic meaningful. In this section we will review the causal 
rationale under three headings: its basic logic, the evidence 
presented for that logic, and how the rationale fits into the broader 
context of what is known about delinquency. 



A. The? Hypothesized Causal Sequence 

Discussions with proponents of the LD/JD link and a review of 
the literature reveal two routes by which LD is thought to produce 
delinquency. 

The first of these is a f;uiiiliar one which links LD to school 
failure^ to dropout, and to delimiuency-'-the "School Failure 
rationale," for convenience. 



MO 



11k* most, graphic description of it is found in this passage by Bennan: 



o'cle begins with earh' problans at home. 
'IIk? child wa<. showing perceptual and attention 
problems ':n prioi' to scluxU , but the l^eliavior 
was writter^ M'f as "ornciy" or ''uncooperative" 
person.il i t\' The clvi Id enters tlie early grades 
of school a •■ ^ady acca^tonied to the fact that 
he won't be t-. ie to do things as well as expected 
of him, tiia t ic will fail and be humiliated con- 
tinuall)'. y.us prophec\^ is fulfilled in, school 
as teachers, considering the child "a behavior 
problem," pimish and ridicule him for failures 
or for behaviors that he cannot control. Tlie 
child begins to think of himself as a loser, as. 
someone vv'ho can never hope to 1 ive up to what 
people expect of him. 

Rather than face the embarrassment of continual 
failure in front of friends cind teachers, the 
bch:ivioral signs become even more pronoimced. 
Clowning around and general disruptiveness be- 
come the ways which best insulate this youngster 
from having to face continual and repeated fail- 
ure, lie becomes much more successful as a clown 
or troublemaker than he ever could be as a student. 

Teachers now are completely diverted away from 
any learning problems and concentrate , solely 
on how to deal with the child^s behavior. He 
gets further and further behind, becomes more 
^md more of a problem. Eventual]) he's suspended, 
drops out or is thrown out of school to roam 
the streets, and the inevitable road to delinquen- 
cy is well imder way. The original problems have 
never been dealt with; the child is thought of 
as incorrigible. His problems are seen as psycho- 
genic, not as the result of deflated self-esteem 
and fears of inadequac)', all of which have been 
generated by disability. His prophec)^ of himself 
as a loser has been fulfilled (Bennan, 1975, 
pp. 4S-46). 

This rationale refers to three immediate effects on the- learning 
disabilit)^ (or set of disabilities) : adults perceive the child as 
being a disciplinary problem; the child is inherently hajidicapped 
in achieving acade.mically (apart from the effects of the self-ful- 
filling prophecy that Herman mentions); and his peers perceive him 
as socially awk\<ard and generally unattractive except as an object 
of ridicule. Diagrammatically : 
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morfj types 
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Adults 

perceive as 
disciplinary 
problem 



Other 
children 
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socially 
awkward , 
unattractive 




School 
drooout. 
jbsenteeism. 
suspension 



Jei^nquent 
l:eh.ntor 



it is iLseful to further elaborate on the mechanism which is 
thought to be involved in the process leading to dropout; ncimely, 
the hibii^'rui rro:^:^.^:, wherebv a student who has a prior record or 
who is a behavior problem (or both) tends to be iaoeled as a problem 
student. Perhaps he is informally labeled; perhaps he is grouped 
in classes with other problan students. As a result of labeling, it 
is argued,, the child's negative self-image is reinforced by adults 
as well as by his peers; and, further, he is thrown into contact 
with other "problem*' children, many of whom are likely to be con- 
sidered problems be^aw^e they are hostile to school and prone to 
engage in delinquency. 'Flie result is to encourage the LD child to be 
socialized by the children who are most likely to drop out or to 
become delinquent. The School I'ailure rationale now lool^^ rouglily 
like this : 
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more types 
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Finally, it is important to specify the mechanisms hy-pothesi zed_ to 
produce delinquent behavior. These are least often made explicit, 
since the contribution of dropout to delinquency is often taken for 
granted. There appear to be two main mechanisms for that linkage. 
First, the dropout simply has more time on his hands -- as Elliott- 
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and Voss put it (without endorsing it), '''idle hands are the devil's 
workshop' has been translated into a simple scientific proposition" 
(Elliott 5 Voss, 1974, p. 110). A second motive could plausibly be 
inferred from the dropout^s lack of marketable skills— committing 
thefts is the most available way of making a living. And a separate 
sequence is added, which does not depend on dropout or school failure: 
the fact of continual failure itself is h)T)othesized to produce 
needs for compensation, which in turn increase the reinforcement 
value of acts which defy authority. 

This rationale linking LD and delinquency is sho\vTi' in figure 3.1 
below. It is not a complete set of links--a full-scale rationale 
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FIGURE 3.1 

The School Failure Rationale Linking LD and Delinquency 

would require variables and interactions and feedback loops of ter- 
rific complexity but it does set dovvn the essential events of one 
common line of argument linking LD and delinquency. 

The second line of argument linking LD and delinquency is briefer 
and much more direct, at least in taking the chain to the point of 
increased susceptibility to delinquent behavior. In effect, this- 
rationale--call it the Susceptibility rationale— argues that certain 
types and combinations of LD are accompanied by a variety of socially 
troublesome personality characteristic^. These go beyond the physical 
and social awkwardness vshich was discussed earlier. General impulsive- 
ness is one jf these" characteristics: many LD children are said to 
be quicker than normal children to act on a sudden whijn. Closely 
related to this is an apparent poor ability to learn from experience. 
The LD child 'is often said to have more than usual difficulty in accepting 
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(or absorbing) the probabllit/ that if aii act was accompanied by unpleasant 
CQnsequences the last tune, It will be accompanied by them this time^ 
too. The third commonly disaissed characteristic which fits into this 
rationale is poor reception of social cues. As one observer of LD 
children put it, . .he does not appreciate the 'weight ^ of what is 
said or the ' toui^liness ' of social danger signs^^ (Peters, 1974, 
p, 2). lie can back himself into a confrontation without knowing how 
v^- got there. 

Together, characteristics like these point to a child who 
is said^o be less than ordinarily sensitive to the asual social sanc- 
tions and rewards. The problem is not initially callousness or street 
tou)^hness on the" part of the child, lie might, on the contrary, be 
c. ■ remelv receptive to rewards and sanctions. But the messages do 
not get through in ciuite the way they were intended, with the result 
that'some of the factors which might restrain a nonnal child from 
camnitting a delinciuent act might not restrain the LD child. The 
Susceptibility rationale for linking LD to delinquency is, then, just 
that: a caasnl chain suggesting that ^-eteris paribus ^ the LI) child 
starts out with a strike against him when exposed to opportunities 
for committing delinquent acts. The basic steps are recapitulated 
in figure 3.2 below. 
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FIGURE 3.2 

The Susceptibility Rationale Linking LDand Delinquency 



ITie two chains of reasoning summarized above capture the major 
arguments used to link LD with delinquency. The ultmate test of the 
arguments is simple--at least in theory. If the link exists, a popula- 
tion of learning disabled children will show higher rates of *'delin- 
quency" fhowever defined) them a matched set of children who are not 
learning disableu. But sucli a test has not been conducted; and one 
is not likely to be completed in the near future, Tlicre are a number 
of very difficult obstacles, A major one is time: to test whether 
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LD causes delinquency, it is (ciniong other things) essential to know 
that the LD exists prior to the delinquency- This implies the need 
"to id'^.tify Scunples of LD and ''nonnal" children at an early age, and 
to follow them through adolescence- - the kind of longitudinal study 
that is so badly needed .in so many aspects of the effort to under- 
stand and prevent delinquency. La'.:king that, the' evidence for and 
against the LI)/J1) link must take other- foinLs. In the remainder of this 
section, we attempt to describe the overall state of the evidence. 



B. The Case for a Link 

With rare excci:)tion, the impetus for discussinj^ LD as a cause 
ol dclinqucnc)' hris oriv^iriatou iiul cunuiig llic actiueiiiiL' s[)ecLaIists 
on either delinquency or LD, hut among practitioners: V'oiuiselors 
for schools and jia'enilo courts, staffs in correctional facilities 
for juveniles, and clinical psychologists who work with disturbed 
youth. 

In addition to reviewing the publications and conference papers 
of these persons, we talked with a number of them. The programs for 
whicii they work are described in more detail in Appendix A; briefly, 
these consultants included: Thomas James and staff members of the 
project he directs, '"New Pride** in Denver, a community-based intensive 
supervision project for 60 delinquents who have two or more adjudi- 
cations, and who also exhibit serious educational problems; Nancy 
Miles and Will Edwards of Denver *s Project Intercept, a non-residential 
progrcmi for referrals from nearby schools--'"problcm students" who 
are thought to be on the road to serious delinquent offenses; 
Richard E. Compton, now director of juvenile social and rehabili- 
tative services in Arkansas; Dr. Chester Poremba, Chief Psychologist 
of the Children's Hospital in Denver, fonnerly psychologist for a 
juvenile court and now one of the leading proponents of the LD/JD 
link; Dr, Allan Bcman, fomerly director of the Neuropsychology 
Lahorator}' and Diagnostic Clinic for the Rliode Island Training Schools; 
and five principal staff members--Dr. Steven Bloom, Dr. Helen Hursch, 
Dr. Charles Baccum, Richard Stuart, and Pdward Mills--of the Colorado 
Division of Y.outh Services, which operates a leading program in 
specialized educational services for delinquents. ^ 



^As the. list indicatos, Color-ado is a center of activity in this 
area. An additional consultant from Denver on the education of LD 
children (not delinquent) was Sister Elizabeth Thro, principal • 
of what is widely considered to be one of the nation's leading 
schools for LD children, the Havern School. 



n^ic evidence which the proponents offer in support of the LD/JD 
link takes two foniis: the observational evidence of these professionals 
who work with delinciuents , :u\d some ciuant itative studies. 

1. ' ' - Of the two t\T)es , the observational 

cLata are at the same time less systematic and more persuasive. In 
effect, the counselors, coT'rect icMia 1 staff members, and psycholoj^ists 
whom we consulte*.! were rep(M't ini> case studies of the sec|uences of 
events we have outlined. The children they see in the course of 
their work i'-- in the process of beini; labeled as problem children; 
they >;>'r» ex]KM' ienc ini; school failures an^.! contemporaneously commit- 
ting deli mjuent acts; they ir- showing up in Juvenile courts, just 
following dropout from sciiooi. NforecnxM', these practitioners report 
that their cliL^it youth give self-reports of "reasons why" which fit 
the rationales: children who say that their sets of friends have 
changed because they are isolated bV academic and social failure; 
who say thicy are dropping out of scliool because of failures; and 
who convey their sense of getting even with their school failures 
by committing delinquent acts. 

That these observers are ]M'ac t it ioners has also sometimes meant 
that they are not specially trained in observing and diagnosing 
learning problems or disabilities. But among the most active propo- 
nents of the Ii)/Jn link have been some who do have the specialist's 
credentials. One, for ex:unple, began as a clinical psychologist 
specializing in treatment of children with known brain insult and 
inferred minimal brain daunage. Subs^cluently , he was -lured as a 
psychologist for a municipal juv^enile court. As he relates it, 
*\...my first year in the juvenile court was/Teally a living hell. 
Because most of the kids 1 was seeing I was/sure were like those 
kids whom we call minijnally brain d:imaged. . 1 felt that I had 
some kind of h:mg-up on this; that I was seeing minimal brain 
damage in everybody" (Poremba, 1974, p. 3), He, like other psycho- 
logists with whom we talked, became convinced that- his clinical 
judgment had not deserted him; that in fact he was observing 
minimal brain damage in an unusually high proportion of the delin- 
quents he met. Other practitioners have come to the rationale 
from. an educational or a legal specialty. / 

The common bond among them is a wealth. of day- to-day personal 
experiences with delinquents atid disturbed yout|i which exemplify 
the nodes outlined in the rationales. Throughout our interviews 
with them, it was apparent that they were able to give as many 
examples as we were prepared to hear, / 

There, are a few ex:imples of summarization of these kinds of 
observations, or ongoing attempts to simmuirize them. One of them is 
pragmatic observation of one senior staff member of a state correc- 
tional office that siimmer is a slack time for the intake and diagnostic 
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pwpl-. This nuiy mean simply that surveillance and apprehens ion^ 
of delinquents is lower when school is in sununcr recess; but it is 
also plausible, and su!MX)rt i ve of the SciK)ol lailure rationale, that--^.. 
"Inabi'litv to cope witli school , whether academically or emot iona-1 ly , 
increases' a kid's chances of i^ettinti in trouble and ^i^ettint; committed'* 
i 1 lurscb. , i {i76 i . 

Another source of infomation to sui)port the causal argument 
is the retrosi^ect ivc analysis of school records, Comp'ton art^ues that 
analysis of records of learning disabled children reveals that "In 
a generalisation of all of these patterns, [grades] two through six, 
ti^iere are at least two significant items common to all--a sudden 
drop in ach.ievement cou^'? led with tma.ncv" fCompton, 1974, pp. 50- 
SI)'. 'llie re!)ort was based on preliminary results, and detailed analysis 
of these patterns is not available; but there is clearly a potential 
means of invest igation through school records of this sort.^ 

These examj^les of attempts to sumiiuirizc the observational 
evidence also serve. to illustrate the difficulties of the task. 
Much of the most j^rovocative infomation Is nearly intractable to 
svsteimitic examination. I-ach account Is a story in itself, about 
a sin^^le case, and to be pcrsiuisLve it must be told in some detail. 
:\nd if the professional who works with delinquents tries to summcirize 
years of experience, be or she has to do it in subjective tenns, 
regardless of the validity of the Judgment, There is no way (that 
we can find) of doing jitstice in a suniimiW report to the evidence 
accunulated b\' these observers. 

Hie intractability of the anecdotal evidence to the formal 
requirements of "data" should not obscure its latent authority. The 
persons whom we interviewed had dealt with thousands ^of delinquents; 
a "samj^le size'* and representation which, i'f it were'applied to a^ 
system:itic survey, would be formidable. On a practical level, this 
should add weight to the conclusions of many of the practitioners we 
interviewed.. i\Tien, for example, a psychologist in a juvenile facility 
generalizes that there is a subgroup of delinquents which is different 
Vrom the rest, in ways which indicate that Learning disabilities are 
a primaiy variable, her description warrants attention no matter how 
difficult it is to convert her perception into a bundle of data 
suitable for ciuantitative assessment. 



^Soo Afipendlx C for a re^'iew of the Compton article. Note that the 
schocl rocorcis data as reported in the article cut both ways. The 
pattern is said to characterize only 5% of the second grade records 
of LD delinquents, 8% of third grade, 20% of fourth grade (combining 
two similar patterns), 25% of fifth grade, and 17% of sixth grade. 
Those proportions do not in themselves appear to moke a compelling 
caso for LDas a cause of school failures , or for school failure as 
a r : a u s o of d o I i. n q u e n c y . 
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2. The Quantitative Record. If it is true that many experi- 
enced, perceptive observers report that the phenomena supporting 
an LD/JD link characterize large groups of delinquents, it is also 
true that other, equally experienced and perceptive observers believe 
that these phenomena are rare. This is not a new obser^/ation. In, 
response to it, several studies of the LD/JD link have been conducted 
which purport to demonstrate that, statistically, an unusually high 
proportion of delinquents are learning disabled.^ And the claims 
are increasing in speeches, at conferences, and in the press that 
these studies .are proof of the LD/JD link; accusations are heard 
that the relationship is being "studied to death" rather than 
being made the target of practical programs. 



^From a research standpoint, measuring incidence of LD among delin- 
quent populations is a poor second-best to the ideal test (pp. ^29-30) 
of following the development of delinquency longitudinally among a 
pre-identif ied LD population. There are statistical reasons — ex post 
faoto analyses must work around several s.tatistical constraints 
which tend to decrease confidence in dausal interpretations. There 
i« the major, very practical consideration of accurate data collec- 
tion: researchers can document what is happening in the present 
much more accurately than they can reconstruct what happened in the 
past. There is^^the objectivity problem: once one knows that the 
child is both LD and delinquent, it is a struggle to keep from 
selectively fixing on those data which support a link between the 
two phenomena. And finally, even ignoring these problems, the 
measurement of LD among an already-delinquent population and an 
"already-nondelinquent" population is measuring LD j n the adolescent, 
not in the child who preceded him. Even with careful diagnosis, 
estimation of the incidence of LD prior to the occurrence of 
delinquency would tend to falsely exclude (1) all spontaneous remis- 
sions among children who once were LD, and (2) childreii who have 
learned' to compensate for their LD. It would tend to falpely 
include (3) all children with minor perceptual deficits who are 
underachieving primarily for other reasons, and (4) some non-LD 
children whose long-term lack of exposure to schooling produces LD- 
like symptoms which did not exist in childhood. The degree of; error 
introduced by these false-positive and false-negative diagnoses is 
unknown. But it can be concluded that there is high potential for 
mistaken estimates of childhood LD,. wheii the diagnoses are based on 
testing of the children as adolescents. And to make matters even 
nvore confused, it is plausible that the false omissions and inclusions 
will vary systematically: on inspection of the four categories 
above, the best bet would appear to be that more false exclusions 
will be found among the non-delinquent population; more false 
inclusions among the delinquent population. Or in other words: 
the difference in LD incidence rates will look greater than it 
really was, falsely encouraging the conclusion that delinquents (cont'd,) 
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Because these quant i tat i\e studic^s loom so larj^e in the dialogue 
about I.P and delinquency, we ha\e devoted the Following section of 
the report and A[)pendix L to an extremely detailed ex:munation of 
them. The overall cone liis ions about them are given at the''outset of 
Section \', Lonclusions and Reconimendat ioris . But for-this overview 
'.)f the case for the 1 ink^ it should stated fi-ankly that the 
expensive ex:Lj:i:nat ion we devote to the studies is out of proportion 
to their weight as e\'idence. If the topic were not the LD/JD lirds, 
but some less highly-charged research question, they would have 
been siirnniar ized in a fpw sentejices: 'fhere have been a few reports, 
most of them using. ven- sm.all samples, most of them iaformally 
designed, which have tried to draw conclusions about ID among 
del inciuents. The studies do generally support the notion that 
delinquents in institutions suffer widely from learning handi- 
caps, ranging from retardation to ocular problems to emotional 
disturbance to perceptual-motor problems. A few of the more care- 
full>' designed studies offer solid if small-sample (N = 15, N ^ 46) 
evidence that there is a st:it istically significant difference between 
the ir.cidence of [)erceptual ;ind perceptual-motor deficits in a 
population of institutionalized del inciuents and a population of 
secondai^)-. school students, Tliis evidence- is worth' noting, and it 
warrants further exi^iloration. ^I^t cannot be interpreted in terms of 
LD incidence among de 1 inquents ,^ Tlor for estimating difference of 
incidei^ce between delinciuents and nondelinquents. As evidence 
of IJ)'s causal relationship to delinquency, it is much less provo- 
cative than the observational, qualitative accounts. Readers with 
special interests in. the existing. quantitative evidence may examine 
the basis for this assessment in Section IV and Appendix C. 

0\^erall, the evidence which was cited in direct stpport of the 
rationales may be summarized as follows. It is abundant, particu- 
larly in describing the importance- of learning handicaps in 
general, but it exists in a highly qualitative, anecdotal form. - 
Some of it was provided by persons \whose commitment to persuading 
us seemed stronger than their conoem with a balanced report of 
their experiences. "But most of it came from people who appeared 
to be perceptive observers with a rich practical knowledge of 
delinquents and delinquency. The quantitative evidence adds 
little to their observations. 



(fn cont'd.) more often suffer from LD than non-delinquents^ 

Those issues are .not raised in the critiques of the specific 
article3--we lack any way of (estimating the degree, of error' they 
introduce. But Lt remains true that all of them begin with those 
cripplinq, inoscapablo ^ra i nts of >v--' f,7,;»^^. analysis against 

thc^m . 



C. The Case Against a Link 



iTie proponents and o]:)ponents (^f the l ink tended to^ 

break along practitioner/academician lines. This is not entirely 
accurate— many of the practitioners also hold teaching positions 
or perhaps conduct some research; manv of the academic iajis work 
with youth in clinics and correctional facilities. But as a 
ru]e^ it can be said that none of the leading pro]:)onents of the 
relationship comes from an academic backgroiuid; and the academic 
consultants who specialize in del ineiuenc)' were unanimously skeptical 
that a significant causal relationship exists. Their skepticism 
was based on two tx-pes of object ion: ^'^v j''Kr>\i: (<tat.3 of r^auc^il 
exv u'l rii. 1 1 n . ; . f o t 1 1 1 i n « 1 1 ir n o v , : n u 1 s om) n lo re o : ■ :'■ / ' : c* exi s t iri.i ^ 
ev;^itKjn which casts doubt on some of the causal links between |p 
LD and delinquency. 

1. . 'i>i^i y.r '^>:. ; : •>:.' *>: A'>:.':',;/. The single point 

of consensus was that the rationales for tlie link between LD and 
delinquency comprise one veiy small segment of a veiy large causal 
map. The diagrammed relationships sho\m in the School Failure 
rationale (Figure 5.1), for example, are nested within a series of 
larger causal networks. LD is only one of many causes of school 
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failure; school failure is only one of the many ways in which the 
school experience might cause delinquency; and the school is only 
one of many settings in which delinquency is thought to be nurtured. 
A parallel illustration could be drawn about the Susceptibility 
rationale: LD only one of many sources of the psychological 
attributes said-to increase susceptibility to delinquency; this 
set of attributes is only one of many psychological configurations 
ivhich can conduce to del mcjuency ; and psychological attributes are 
only one of many other factors whicli contribute to delinquent behavior. 
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These ''other factors/' it was frequently emphasized, are of 
major and documented inportance. Given what is already known about 
the iiTiportance of poverty, the broken home, social disadvantagement , 
cultural alienation, emotional disorders, socialization by delinquent 
peers, or any of a number of other variables, the argument that ID 
is a primar/ cause of a major part of the delinquency problem is 
extremely dubious on its face--we are accumulating more '^prijiiary 
causes-' than the number of delinquents will bear. 

To get around this objection, it was argued, the proponents 
of the LD/JD link are. driven toward one of two alternatives. The 
r ^\st is to argue, that LD can be a critica;i catalyst of delinquent 
L. ivior, interacting with other potential causes. The second 
alternative is to argue that the socioeconomic factors which are 
said to cause delinquency actually caase LD, which in turn causes 
the delinquency. Either alternative produces the same question: 
how much of the variance can be attributed to the causal influence 
of the LD? Or less formally, to what extent are LD and delinquency 
svTiptoms of the sawp disease? Even if it is assumed for the sake 
of argument that (for example) pre-school environmental disadvantages 
can cause genuine LD, and that LD can increase the likelihood of 
delinquency, it is also an odds-oi) bet that the same home is having 
many other deleterious effects or)'' the child. So, it was asked, 
even if the child is treated for' his learning disability, how much 
difference will it make? 

Variations on this argument were common among the specialists 
on delinquency, cutting across theoretical schools of thought. It 
reduced to a single theme: the notion that a significant proportion 
ot delinquent behavior can be causally explained by a single variable, 
LD, goes against the grain of the scholarship on delinquency. One 
of 'the few' things knouTi for sure about delinquency is that its causes 
are multivariate and complex. 

2. Th." Ratioyi'ilc^ and Existing Evidence. In general, the 
ninnv ex]WiiiiatLons for delinquency and their supporting data do not 
either cont:radict or confirm the causal logic linking LD with 
delinquencv. Thcv siniplv do not intersect. But there are aspects 
of delinquency research which are relevant. They are summarized 
below, for e;jch of the rationales. 

a. The School Failure Rationale. Most specialists in delin- 
quency must keep in touch with educational developments as well; 
similarly most specialists in the education of exceptional children 
deal with issues relating to delinquents and predelinquents, bo 
noarlv all of the consultants, whether they came from a delinquency 
or oducation specialty, had things to say about the school/delm- 
quencv relationship. Among the consultants were, however, some who 
had dealt directlv with that relationship m their work Aniong the 
delinquencv exnerts, these i:.cluded Delbort S. Lllictt (DcLyup^umc^ 
,^>v/ rry...:ii), WiUiai;! KvaraccMS v^>/••^^ [M- Lin-iurncu anu tn(^ 
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School and Aytxious You!:}.; Dirrurnics of Delinquency) y and Kenneth 
Polk (Schools and Delinquency^ with W. Schafer).^ Among the learning 
and education specialists who had also done work specifically on 
delinquency were Ralph Rabinovitch ("Juvenile Delinquency: Considera- 
tion of Etiology and Treatment"), and Margaret and Norman Silberberg 
("School Achievement and Delinquency"). 

The association between school failure and delinquency . On one 
point underlying the School Failure rationale there was no argument: 
delinquents characteristically do have poor school records. This 
relationship was one of the first to be .documented in the study of 
delinquency and it has been observed repeatedly. 2 A recent example, 
by no means the most dramatic one, is the finding in the .Philadelphia 
cohort study that more than half (54.6%) of the delinquent boys 
were below average in school achievement, compared to only 27.4% 
of the non- delinquent boys (Wolfgang et al., 1972, p. 65). The 
association between poor school performance and delinquency was 
not disputed by any of the consultants. But there was no consensus 
on the strength of the causal relationship. 

Direct critique of the causal linkages. By far the most direct 
critical commentary^ on the logic of the School Failure rationale is 
found in a study by a British specialist on learning- disabilities , 
E.M.R. Critchley (See Critchley , 1968) Using demanding opera- 
tional definitions of reading retardation and dyslexia, the author 
analyzed the records of 371 institutionalized delinquent boys. 
The interpretation of his findings is obscured by his inclusion of 
dyslexic boys with the much larger sample of readin!' I'otardod, 
and his findings are by no means "definitive." Rut docs nppear 
to stay well within his data when he concludes is rr)liows: 

In the past, many have speculated iifjon a 
causal connection between reading ret ndation, 
truancy, and delinquency ,.. .but few pf.(^f)le hav- 
attempted an investigation of this linkage. 
The present attempt. .. including (i) examina- 
tion of the actiolog>^ of reading disability 



^See Appendix A for citations of these and other publications of i:he 
consultants . 

"See Silberberq and Silberberg (1971) for a concise reviev^ of the 
literature on school achi(.^vemen t and delinquency. 

^As indicated in the technical critique in Ax:)pendix C, Critchley 
gets high marks fcr rechnical care — on the same order as Hurwitz 
et al. , (1972) and the first section o£ Berrnan (1975), which present 
evidence su/.portive of a statistical association between perceptual 
deficits ar.d delinquency. 

**Though his definition of "dyslexia" was sc stringent that, as he 
points ojt, "it may have been that tne number of developmental 
iyslexics in the sample was ;-.<;riously underestimated" (p. 1545) . 
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as seen among delinquent children, (ii) review 
of the enxDtional and scholastic background of 
the retarded readers and comparison of their 
background with that of other delinquents not 
retarded in reading, and (iii) scrutiny of 
the life-history of the more intelligent of 
the retarded readers to trace the relation- 
ship between early schooling, disruptive events 
and behavioural disorders, did PDt reveal the 
manner whereby a dyslexic child may drift into 
delinquency. fCritchley, 1968, p. 1S46J 

With this exception, lac studies which directly address the LD/.TD 
link have concluded that their data supported its existence. 
Criticism of the linkages comes from more indirect sources. . 

Th.? e ff'.r^ts of lahi^liyia . An inii:)ortant part of the School 
Failure logic is that LD children arc mistakenly "labeled'' as 
slow learners or behavior probleiUF. , which sets uy) a destructive 
cycle whereby the child docs in fact become a behavior problem 
or a failure in school. Consultant opinion on this topic diverged 
widely. 

Some consultants were convinced that label ing's causal role is 
substantial and proven: children do tend to become what they ;'re 
told they arc. The more powerful the labeling ritual (e.g., the pro- 
cess of becoming an adjudicated delinquent), the more powerful the 
effects. Within the school, bei.ig labeled "dumb" by peers or a 
"slow leariier" by adults might produce less dramatic immediate 
effects than being labeled "del inc^uent ," but it does ccalate the 
frustration which can motivate delinquent behavior. By the same 
logic, being labeled "LD" can have its o\<\\ del-militating effects on 
a child's development. At this point in the argiuncnt , opinion 
divided radically. Some consultants criticized the labels- as being 
artificial and harmful props of our educational system, and stressed 
the need for fiind^imental refom. Others adopted a more lijnited 
stance, criticizing inaccurate labeling rather than the process 
itself, or criticizing failure to follow up the label with remedial 
programs. 

Others had reached generally skeptical conclusions about the 
causal role of labeling. One source of skepticism was the m;iny 
logical problems of demonstrating the relationship. To the extent 
tliat labeling reflects reality, it will in fact :>r(tdict certain 
behaviors. The temporal sequence--lal3el ing, follcwed by predicted 
result--has a spurioasly causal appearance. Other skepticism was ex- 
pressed abouL the plausibility of the argument. Children are labeled 
in dozens of ways simultaneously, with labels of mixed valence; the 
class brain who is clumsy at athletics; the star athlete who barely 



passes his courses; the able underachiever in the classroom who is 
a social leader among his peers. Neither the socialization nor 
the psychological development of the child is likely to be governed 
by any one label. /\nd finally, the most general source of skepticism 
was the state of the data. A number of studies have attempted to 
demonstrate the effects of labeling; there appeared to be wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the Quality of them.. 

School iro:^:\^ .:nd deliy\r;iiey\'j\' . Proponents of LD's causal role 
repeatedly portrav dropout as a key event bridging LD and delinquency, 
and it would appear to he one of the most obvious, least arguable 
links in the chain. But there is increasing doubt that the ''obvious" 
causal role of dropout actually exists. A recent and major longitu- 
dinal study of dropout and delinquency (Elliott and Voss, 1974) 
raises serious doubts about the extent to which dropout contributes 
to delinquency. Elliott and Voss, lil:e others before them, found 
that dropouts' have much higher rates of official ard self -reported 
deKnquency than non-dropouts. But the longitudinal analysis reveals 
that the highest rates occurred vviov to dropping out of school. Once 
they were no longer in school, "the findings based on the two measures 
of delinquency [police records and self -reported' delinquency] are 
consistent-- there is decreasing involvement in delinquency after 
dropout" lElliott Voss, 1974, p. 119). This is not a decisive ^ 
criticism of the School Failure rationale—the essential event is 
school failure; dropout is only one alternative route to subsequent 
delinquency. But this can he viewed in light of the additional 
finding that "educationally handicapped" dropouts had only slightly, 
non- significantly higher mean delinquency rates than "intellectually 
capable" dropouts (Elliott Voss, 1974, p. 115). Put conserva- 
tively, these findings, using a largo, multi-school sample and what 
appears to he a carefully executed methodology, are at least not 
supportive of arguments for the disability y failure-^ delinquency 
chain as a dominant source of del i nciuency. 

Much the same conclusion could serve as a summar>' about the 
relationship of the existing thcor>^ and data to the School 1-ailure 
rationale: Thev are not supportive of a m:iJor role for LD as a 
cause of school' failure leading then to del inciuency ; neither do they 
eliminate the possibility that LD plays this major role. 

b. The SuGceptihilit-j P:at lonale . 'file consultants who deal 
with LD children emphasized how ordinary these children are in general 
personality, when the disabilities are mild. The milder the disability, 
the more the LD child is indist ini;uisliahle from his non-LD peers. 
And by the same logic, the milder the d: .ability, the less likely 
that it is a cause of suhsetiuent del im. ;icy. But many of those who 
argue for a closer look at the LD/JD link did so out of observation 
of a pers(^nalitv t\i^e character i st *u; ol" the 'W'vorely learning disabled 
child who has reached eark/ adolescence willu iit diagnosis or treatment. 
A cf)nstel lat ion of pei'S'uia'l i i v traits is said to be at work: impulsive- 
ness, poor roreptivit;.' '■)[' >ociai <-ues, ifid [)oor ahilitv to learn from 



experience. The pattern of traits \^fas summarized in various ways. 
The most evocative was provided by Dr. Helen Hursch, a supervisor 
of diagnostic services in the Colorado system. ''I think of them 
as large pre-schoolers/' she said of the residents in a cottage 
set aside for delinquents diagnosed as severely learning disabled; 
and that conveys the overall image suggested by other sources: of 
LD delinquents who are not essentially hostile, who often tr>^ hard 
to please without being sure how to do it, who are impulsive in 
childlike ways; generally iinmature; often very dependent. The 
question asked here is: to what extent have these traits been 
found to characterize delinquents as a group? 

Classification of delinquents. One source of information on 
this issue is the results of personality classification programs 
which have been applied operationally by juvenile corrections 
services. The most widely used of these is the ''Interpersonal 
Maturity Level Classification" system first developed .in th^ 1950's 
(see Sullivan, Grant, 5 Grant, 1957) and since expanded and applied 
in California, New York, and many other states. The system defines 
seven successive stages of interpersonal maturity, ranging from the 
level of a newborn infant to that of a socially mature adult. For 
all practical purposes, levels 2 through 4 have been found to 
include aLaost all juvenile delinquents who have undergone the 
classification process « A total of nine delinquent subtypes have 
been defined within those three levels. 

Which of these levels include the severely disabled child who 
is characterized in the Susceptibility rationale? Two were proposed. 
One v;as the "1-2" level, applied to a child whose interpersonal 
standing and behavior are integrated in ways that conceive and 
react to others prijrarily as "givers" or "withholders ." He has no 
conception of interpersonal refinement beyond this. He is unable 
to explain, understajid, or predict the behavior or reactions of 
others. Tlie child is not interested in things outside himself 
except as a source of supply. He behaves impulsively, unaware 
of the effects of his beliavior on others. Since the child is a 
siiTiple perceiver, "a receiver of life' npact," and has difficulty 
understanding structure, he has many pi lems in school, and typicall) 
needs small classes and specially trained teachers (Warren et al., 
1966). According to Marguerite Q. Warren, who was one of the. leading 
figures in the development of the system, extensive classification . 
experience in California and New York indicates that only about 
five percent of all delinquents fall in the 1-2 classification. 

A second level in which LD delinquents tend to cluster. was 
argued to be "I-i cfm," the "immature confonnist." This child may 
generally be described as iinmature, dependent, extremely eager for 
social approval, and with low self-esteem. About 26'i of juvenile 
delinquents in New York are classified as T-3 cfm. Referring 



specifically to institutionalized delinquents, Hursch estimates 
that 1-5 c fin's constitute half to t\vo- thirds of the intake for 
Colorado. 

Neither these grouios should be seen as learning disabled 
by another name. Ir is argued simply that those delinquents who 
ar, severely I.n tcrtjl to cluster within them. The problem is 
estiiBatinj; tlie proportions. Warren (who'^isclaimed expertise in 
. LD per ,?^0 speculates that most LD would fall in 1-2. And on a 
more general level, her exi:)erience with classification results 
of tlio Interpersonal Nbturity system and other systems left her 
veiy skeptical that l.D can cx])laln much of the variance in delin- 
quent'. 

Another view was posed by liursch. In ner experience, the 
1-3 cfm group contains the buik of the LD delinquents; specifically, 
"the Mow* end, in tlie intei*personal sense, are my 'large pre- 
sclioolers' . . . . ll^c extreme high end of the group usually, like 
the I-4's, arc not LD, [while those in] the low end almost all are 
either retarded or LD." She describes the relevant syn5)toms as 
follows: "'Hie most important area of difficulty usually is langioage 
They have auditor)^ reception problems (difficulty distinguishing the 
stimuli to which they are tr>'ing to attend from the background 
noise), sequencing, memory span, discrimination, etc., poor inner 
language to use in thinking, difficulty retrieving words and facts 
they obviously Ijiow, plus small vocabularies and confused grammar... 
(Hursch, 1976). 

Uliethcr the results of tlic cxjoeriences in classifying delin- 
quents are inconsistent with the logic of the Susceptibility chain 
depends very much on the assumptions which are chosen. If the 
subset of Ln children witliin the r-2 and cfm levels is assumed 
to be largo, :i iiorit r i \ ial overall [n'oportion of LD delinquents can 
be inferred. I !" the siihset is assvoned to be small, some very modest 
overall pi'':)poi^t .ion of IJ) "susceptible" delinquents is implied. In 
either case, however, it appears most reasonable to assume that a 
clear minority of the- total delinquent population is involved. 

;'.'!'.•■)>!.!■■' / '..'r^' One of the consultants for the 

stud)', Herhert C. ^}uiv/ , has been for some years one of the leading 
scholars in the study of {personality characteristics of delinquents. 
(>uay lias al:->(> dono suhstantial work directly on the issues of 
perceptual characteristics nC del inciuents , withou-t explicitly using 
"hi)" as a construct. 



Quxiy ap]iroached the topic of delinquent personality fran a 
qiuintitat ive and behavioral perspective, asking this question: can 
the deviant behaviors of children and adolescents be grouped into 
a few basic syndromes that are 1) irito/malhi coyiaistent (if a child 
exlubits behaviors A, B, and C, .chances arc high that he will also 
cxlubit behavior D) , 2) ind^r-:}idcnt (mixes of behavior across syndromes 
are limited), 3) (the same pattenvs are found to occur 

across a variety of' youth populations, 4) o^ilid (the same patterns 
persist' across measurement procedures, cUid S) iruflusive (the syndromes 
effectively encompass the universe of deviant behaviors in children). 
His s>Tithesis of the literature and several studies of his own, lead 
him to the conclusion that these conditions can be met by use of 
only four svTidromes , labeled '^conduct disorder," "personality disorder, 
"immaturity," and "socialized delinquenc)^" [S^^Y y 1972). 

The relevance of this to the LD/JD issue parallels the relevance 
of the Interpersonal Maturity system: one of the syndromes- -immatu- 
rity- -roughly corresponds to the personality characteristics which 
are often ascribed to severely learning disabled children. Among 
the most common behavior traits in the immaturity subgroup have been 
preoccupation, short attention span, and clumsiness; in the life 
histories of children in this classification, key characteristics 
cited by Qiuiy are truancy from home and inability to cope with 
complex' world. Again, it must be emphasized that the immaturity 
syndrome does not' coincide with the characteristics of the_ severely 
learning disabled; it is an imixM^fect superset which plausibly 
encompasses most of the severely LI) children, plus m^my others who 
exhibit correlate personality traits without suffering from the 
leaining disability. Quay's siumiry is worth quoting at length: 

Although the ttrird major pattern [imniaturity] has not 
been as pervasive aiul prominent as the previous two 
patterns, it has nevertheless appeared in a number of 

studies As with conduct and personality disorder, 

immaturLty has been foiuul in samples of children and 
adolescent studies in public schools, child-guidance 
clinics, and institutions for the del inciuent, . . . With 
the notable exception of a study of emotionally dis- 
turbed children in special classes, ... it is generally 
less prominent than either conduct disorder or person- 
ality disorder Since most of the behaviors [in the 

iiama'turity jxittem] seem appropriate to all children 
ar some state in their development, this pattern seems 
t(j rein'osent a persist'enco of these behaviors when they 
arc inai^proiMMate to the chronological age of the 
child and society's expectations of him. At tjie same 
time, regress ioiV to an earlier foni) of behavior could 
also be involved. Again, this pattem occurs in all 
settings wtiere deviant children are foiuid. It seems 
especially proininent in punlic school classes for 
tlie emotionally disturbed ... and the feaT^ning 
di:.ahled (f>uav, VP!) 
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The point to emphasize is that the set of delincpaents charac- 
terized by the behaviors of the ^'iiranaturity'' pattern has consistently 
accounted for a smaller proportion of delinquents than any of the 
other three patterns; presumably, the severely LD are only a portion 
of even that population. Quay's impromptu estimate (not to be con- 
fused with the quantitative evidence just cited) of the proportion 
of the delinquents who were learning disabled in the sense t)£ ''a 
clearly demonstrable perceptual or integrative disorder" was 
very small— less than one percent. 

Many other personality classification schemes have been 
employed for describing delinquents. They have broad overlap-- 
a 1966 NIMH conference on typologies attended by the progenitors 
of most of the major ones v;as able to reach substantial consensus 
on comnonalities (Warren, 1971, p. 249). And in most of them, 
there is a category which roughly corresponds to the configuration 
suggested by the Susceptibility rationale. A delinquent subtype 
exists which shares many of the personality characteristics of 
tl\e learning disabled. But the evidence in the literature on 
personality" and delinquency suggests that this subtype comprises 
a minority, perhaps a small minority, of the overall delinquent 
population. This does not argue decisively against the School 
Failure rationale, whereby academic failures alone could be the 
critical trigger regardless of personality characteristics. But 
the Susceptibility rationale does hinge on personality traits. 
The evidence on the delinquent personality cited above does raise 
a number of doubts about how widely the rationale can be applied 
to explain delinquency. 
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IV. THE QUANTITATIVE EVIDENCE 



The close link between learning disabilities and 
delinquency is coining into focus. That delinquents 
preponderantly exhibit learning disabilities has 
been made clear.... (Poremba, 1975, p. 146) 



With such research as this --and we have not endeavored 
to list nearly all of it- -the question can no longer be 
"Is there a relationship between cerebral dysfunction 
and juvenile delinquency?*', but, rather, "How can this 
disability be treated', and, ultimately, prevented to 
help our troubled youth and reduce crime?" QVacker, 1974, 
p. II-5) ' ^ 



"Learning Disabilities and Juvenile Delinquency: A 
Demonstrated Relationship." (title of an article by 
Jacobson.[1974]j 



During the past seven years, several studies have sought to 
measure the incidence of LD among delinquent populations. Many 
of thoTi have reported startlingly high proportions. Half, 
three-quarters, even 90 percent of the members of the delinquent 
samples have been diagnosed as suffering from one or more learning 
disabilities. And, as the introductory quotations indicate, one 
school of thought holds that the evidence has already demonstrated 
the basic relationship. 

The examination of the statistical evidence is the subject of 
this section. For a,- overall, nontechnical appraisal, see page 
32 and Section V. 



A. A Note on the Geherai Approach to Proof 

The following ^s a teclinical critique. It deals with problems 
of operational definition, sample selection, tests, procedures, 
and data analysis. The value of the final results are often dis- 
counted becaiise of defects in these areas; failures which sometimes 
may seem minor at first c^larice, GWen this approach, it may 



rightly be asked whether methodological hair-splitting is obstruct- 
ing the effort to appraise the overall sense of the data. What is, 
finally, ^^enough'' evidence? Since this appraisal has been based on 
certain points of view about the meaniiig of enough, it is appropriate 
to state them explicitly. 

The fiVst assumption is that in reaching program decisions, 
an agency like DJJDP should not as a matter of 'course demand the 
same standards of proof that are applied by the scientific com- 
munity. If program decisions have to wait for a precise calibra- 
tion of what kinds of learning disability lead to what kinds of 
delinquency under what circumstances, nothing is going to be dene 
for years, if ever. A rougher determination has to be made: based 
on the evidence at hand and the problem that has to be addressed, 
what is a reasonable use of tax dollars? Often, the issues are 
such that hard data cannot be obtained, and decisions to go ahead 
must be based on qualitative or ambiguous evidence. . 

But the argument for the LD/JD link has embedded in it a 
straightforward statenen" of statistical association: delinquent 
behavior occurs among LD children more often than would be expected 
by chance. This is a statement which can be rigorously tested with 
methods already at hand. Its truth is a necessary condition for 
sustaining the argument that LD causes delinquency. So' in this 
case it seems not only reasonable but essential to take a hard 
look at the statistical evidence. In doing so, we apply a second 
assunption: 

When one of the critical variables (LD) has no objective 
operational definition and no objective- metrics for measuring 
the degree of its presence or absence^ the technical aspects of 
instrumentation J testir^g procedures^ and data analysis become 
critical factors in assessing nov just the precision of conclusions^ 
but whether they mean anything at all. 

Assessing incidence of LD among delinquents is a fundamentally 
different research problem than, say, assessing incidence of myopia 
or hearing loss. Questions that can be trivial for some other types o 
associational research take on central importance. 

Oijcrational definition offers an excellent illustration. One 
of the studies which will be discussed in this section found that 
90.4% of the delinquents examined were learning disabled. There 
v;as no control group, but on the face of it there are good reasons 
for asking why one would be needed: nobody argues that 90% of non- 
delinquent children- -or any figure approaching it- -are learning 
disabled. And even siijDposing that as many as a third of the diagnoses 
were false-positives, that would still leave more than half of the 
delinquents *'i;onuinely" Ln~-a very L'lrge proportion. In short, 

5 0, • 
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the initial reported incidence is so high that apparently no amount 
of haggling over methodology will lower the percentage to a point 
that there is any question whether delinquents are disproportion- 
ately learning disabled. 

But the meaning of ''90.4V* changes radically when one notes 
the author's statement that "our philosophy [is] that a learning 
disability or dysfunction is anything which prevents a child from 
achieving, successfully in a normal educational setting including 
sociological and psychological "dysfunctions" and (apparently) 
visual and hearing handicaps (Compton, 1974, p. 49. Emphasis added). 
The interpretation of "90.4V becomes further confused when it is 
realized that it includes learning disabilities which were classified 
as "mild." How mild can LD be and still be a plausible cause of the 
delinquency? 

For purposes of this study, these problems of operational defin- 
ition make "90.4V an uninterpretable number. For it is entirely 
compatible to accept as fact that (a) 90.4% of children whose 
behavior problems are so great that they have to be institutionalized 
also have some sort of learning difficulty; and that (b) this is not 
a relevant datum in assessing the proportion of those youth who have 
significantly disabling perceptual or integrative disorders. The 
issue is not one of methodological nuance, but a basic problem of 
using one label for two very different constructs. 

Much the same introductory comments could be made about the 
importance of examining the diagnostic tests ^ in terms of both their 
content and their intended uses. A "good test" is a valid, reliable 
instrument for measuring what it is supposed to measure. When the 
tiling- to-be-measured is an uncomplicated construct like spelling 
ability, a statement that the subject has a spelling problem because 
he did poorly on the spelling test has a common- sense meaning. As 
the thing- to-be-measured becomes less concrete, the test must measure 
a construct which is defined by the test itself — exemplified by the 
famous dictum that intelligence is that which is measured by an 
IQ test. Wtien, as in the case of LD, there are no tests for which 
LD is the construct, it is mandatory that the diagnostic procedures 
be subjected to special scrutiny; the diagnostician is not working 
with self-evident test results, but with results which he then 
infers to be evidence that the subject is learning disabled. .Thus, 
any statement to the effect that the subjects were administered ■ 
tests A, B, and C, and that the results showed that X percent of the 
subjects were learning disabled has to be seen as a red flag: what 
are those tests, and what are they intended to test for? Again, 
this is not a technical issue, such as arguing the relative merits 
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of the Wechsler or the Stanford-Binet IQ tests. It is a variation 
on the Fallacy of the Tool which occurs chronically in quantitative 
social science: use of the wrong tools, because they are the only 
ones available.^ An "abnormar^ score on a test is evidence for 
the LD/JD association only if the test measures constructs related 
to perceptioal or integrative disorders • 

Finally, testing procedures and analytic techniques take on 
added ijiq^ortance when the topic is LD. Given that a substantial 
portion of personal judgment is inescapable in arriving'^at a 
diagnosis of LD--LD consultants of ail schools agreed on. this 
point- -the question is also inescapable: has the researcher pro- 
tected himself from the consequences of his own biases? This is not 
an indictment of the integrity of the researchers whose work we shall 
be reviewing. Arriving at consistent, unbiased judgments is much 
iDore complicated than simply being honest. Every researcher who has 
tried to apply a qualitative rating scheme over a large number of 
cases is familiar with the subtle ways in which judgments can be 
skewed, despite the most conscientious efforts to apply the same 
criteria to each case. When the topics under investigation are as - 
highly charged as those of learning disabilities and juvenile 
delinquency, the potential for distortions is multiplied, and pro- 
cedural precautions become correspondingly more significant. 



B. The State of the Evidence 

With the above remarks in mind, we turn to the review of the 
available evidence. Three types are examined: (1) evidence of 
simple association between the conditions of being delinquent and 
learning disabled; (2) evidence specifying the magnitude of the 
difference in LD incidence among delinquents and non- delinquent 
populations; and (3) evidence of incidence of LD among delinquents^ 
without reference to a non- delinquent groLp. 



Category I: Simple Association (Do delinquents and non-delinquents ' 

show sianificant differences on tests for ,earninQ disabilities?) 

Summary: The evidence is limited and equivocal, but the existence 
of a difference is supported. 

Discussion: Despite all the studies comparing delinquent and non- 
delinquent children, very few have compared both populations on 



^Fallacy of thej Tool: "Given a hammer, everything else rast be a nail. 
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perceptual and integrative deficits.^ V.q found only two: Berman's 
(1975) unpublished article, ''A neuropsychological approach ta the 
etiology, prevention, and treatment of Jin/cnile delinquency" and'' 
an article entitled ''Neuropsychclogical function of normal boys, 
delinquent boys, and boys with learning problems/' coauthored by 
Hurwitz, Bibace, Wolf: , and- Rowbotham (1972). 

A technical appraisal of each is given in Appendix C. Briefly, 
the Herman study compared 45 boy's in the Rhode Island Training School 
with 45 non-delinquent boys in an inner-city Providence secondary 
school adapting the Halstead-Reitan batter/ of tests which is custom- 
arily used to test for organic brain dajiiage. The fiurv;itz group 
conducted two separate small sample studies (both reported in the 
same 1972 article). One compared 15 delinquent boys in a training ^ 
school, 15 in a school for . learning disabled children, and 15 public 
school students on a test of motor development^ The second, with 
delinquent and non- delinquent samples of 13', sought to- build on a 
hypothesis suggested by the first study, by administering tests which 
would tiiscriminate ''sequencing" or ''tenjporal'^ skills from "spatial*' 
or '"non- sequencing" skills. 

A summary of our assessment is that both studies are valid 
tests of whetker a clinical sample und a normal sample differed 
on the tests being administered. That is, we are satisfied that 
differences in scores cannot readily be attributed to incomparabi- 
litie^ in testing cdnditions and procedures or. to experimenter bias, . 
and that the statistical tests of significance were appropriate for 
th^s^ata . 

Interpretation of the test scores poses a different problem. 
In one case (Hurwitz et al., 1972), the author's interpretations 
.appears to be an extremely precise refl-e;Qtipn o£ the data. In the 
other case (Berman, 1975), the interpretation is Ti\ore speculative, 
and the tes-t results admit of other explanations. 

The sumifiiir)^ conclusions of the Hurwitz study are that 

• the delinquent sample was "significantly retarded 
on a broad spectnjm test of motor development;" 



^We do not discuss the literature comparing delinquent-o and non- 
delinquents on thG 14-6 cps positive EEG strike pattern and psycho- 
motor seizure. Such comparisons , are clearly relevant to the broader 
issue of neurological bases of delinquent behavior; but there was 
agreement among the specialists we consulted that these topics 
should not bo Confused with LD phenomena, (:tiologicaily or in terms 
of their relationship to delinquency. 



• the delinquent sample "had specific difficulties in 
t'.isks demanding the sequential ordering of sensori- 
motor and verbal elefirents;" and 

• overall, "the neuropsychological deficits of 
delinquent boys and boys with learning disabilities 
are manifested more clearly in tasks of temporal 

•sequencing than in tasks of perceptual restructuring*' 
(riunv'itz et al., 1972, p. 592). 

The suinmaiy conclusions of the Berman study are that 

• the delinquent sainple was not retarded in "motor 
skills, attentional abilities, and gross sensory 
functioning"; and 

• the deficits of the delinquent sample were found 
in "verbal, perceptual, and non-verbal conceptual 
spheres" (Beman, 1975, p. 401. 

Converting these findings into statements about learning disa- 
bilities is difficult. Eighteen separate tests (plus general intelli- 
gence tests) were administered to the boys in the studies. Their 
tenainology overlaps without being synonymous, and the constructs 
tested overlap without being identical. A starting point, however, 
is an inventory of the individual tests and the comparison of delin- 
quent/non-delinquent performance, as shown in Table 4.1 on the follow- 
ing page. 

It will be remembered that the critical features of LD as we 
are operationally using that term are: 

• general I.Q. of "normal" or better (^80), 

• distinguishable from emotional disturbance or 
physical handicaps (e.g., poor hearing), 

• not directly attributable to environmental 
dis1dv^lntage, 

• existence of deficits in academic achievement 
relative to ability, and 



^One of our few criticisms of the Hurwitz discussion is the inclusion 
of "boys with learning disabilities" in their conclusion. The sample- 
of LD boys was not reported to have been given the second set of test 
which included the tasks of perceptua*! restructuring. A more appro- 
priate, limited, conclusion would appear to be that the motor develop 
ment deficits of the LD boys were predominantly ones which required 
competence in rhythmical repetition; and that no data were obtained 
about their perceptual rostruc tur iru abilities. 
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TABLE 4.1 

Summary of LD •^■eUted i est Results Comparing Oelir.quent and Conn o 



Findings 







Test 


S:udy m 


5tter Sig 

ean Score d'f 


nif leant 
^ — 


P< 


MOTOR ! ( 

t ( 

< 

! 


jross anC tine motor 5 
ievelopment: repeti- C 
\\a tofks 

Fine motor ' 
development ^ 

Sensorimotor rhythm 
(va- iabi*lty of peak-to- 
peak ) 

Gross a^d fine motor 
development: non- 
repetitive 


3ix items of the Lincoln- ^ 

Jbc\\^ ibTs.y 1 cjii 

Halstead-Reitan Finger C 
Dscillation Test 

rapping tests ^ 

27 item', of the 
Lin'- ji'' Oseretsky 
Test 


■iurwi^z 

lerman 
Hurwitz 

Hurvvitz 


cor^trol 

delinquent 
control 

control 


yes j 

no 
yes 

no 


.01 
.01 


1 

AUDITORY 1 


Auditory 
discri rn i nation 


Rhythm subtest or the 
Seashore Test of Musical 
Talent 


Berman 




no 




VISUAL 


Visual discrimination 
of colors (repetitive) 

Visual discrimination 
of objects (repetitive) 

i- rv ptual 
d^uCM'Tiination of 
en'-.'.--* tided figures 


Ti^ree subtests of the 
Stroop Test 

Naming repeated objects 

Children's Embedded-Figures 
Test 

■ 


Hurwitz 
Hurwitz 
Hurwitz 


control 
control 
control 


yes 
yes 
no 


.01, .05, 
,05 

,05 


VISUAL- 
MOTOR 


Visual-motor inte- 
gration 

Visual-motor inte- 
grat\. \ memory 

Vis«.ij' 'or intc- 
gra' . a\ 

orqr. ; • 


r 

5e«rv-Buktenica visual-motor 
Integration Test 

Graham-Kendall Memory- 
foi'-Designs Test 

Reitan Trailmaking 
Test, Parts A and B 


Hurw'tz 
Hurwit. 
Berman 


control 
control 


n n 
1 1 u 

no 
yes 


.01. .001 


VISUAL- 
AUDITORY 


Auditory-visual 
integration 


Halstead-Reitan Speech 
Sounds Perception Test 


Berman 


control 


yeb 


,05 


TACTILE' 
OTHPR 


Tactile discrimination , 
fine motor development 

Tactile-\'isual integration, 
fine motor 
Tactile-visualization 
of spatial configurations 


Halstead-Reitan Tactual 
Performance Test: Time 

Halstead-Reitan Tactual 
Performance Test: Memory 

Halstead-Reitin Tactual 
Performance Test: 
Localization 


Berman 
Berman 
Berman 


control 
control 
control 


yes 
yes 
yes 


,05 
.01 
.01 


GENERAL 


Sensory-perceptual 
disturbances 

Spatial relationships 

Concept formation 


Six subtests of Reitan 
j Sensory-Perceptuat 
Disturbances Test 

Standard Raven 
Progressive Matrices 

Halstead-Reitan 
Catcgorie: Test 


Berman 

Hurwitz 
Berman 


contiOl 
co^'.trol 


no 

no 

yes 
t - 


.001 
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• evidence of perceptual or perceptual -inotor disorder. 

We shall exajnine the studies in renns of each of these stipula- 
tions . 

1. C::k the vr ■■\'lr.s ::c exv'::ih:cd b'< .icficri':s o'^ ::;e ey^al 
intelliLje>zce? 

Our judgment is that the Hurvitz results as vevovted are not 
explaimble by deficits of :jey.aral intelligence ajnong tiie Ss.'^ In 
absolute terms, all of the boys in Study (motor development! were 
in the nomal . ange (mean IQ, 101; range, 96-117; S.D. 22. 5), ^ All 
but an estimatr-d 2 of the 13 boys in Study H (temporal and spatial 
ta^ks) were the normal range ur interpolation from the reported 
mean TQ of 96 with a range from 73 to 108 and an S.D. of 14.8). 
In Study I, between-group IQ differences were not sig-nif icant. In 
Study II, group IQ differences were significant at the ,05 level, 
but ''the correlation between IQs and spatial and temporal tasks 

within each population was not significant " (Hurwitz 1972, p. 

292)3 More to the point, an analysis of covariance with intelligence 
as the control factor was carried out, and it showed that for onlv 
one test (the Raven [Matrices Test) did IQ differences contribute ' 
to observed differences betv,^een the means of the two groups --and 
still the difference was not statistically significant. 

In contrast, it appears that for the Berman study y general 
intelligence could account for some of the between-group differences. 
The analyses which could resolve tl.is question have not yet* been 
carried cut. These observations seem pertinent: The mean full-scale 
IQ (ivMSj of the delinquent sajnple was only 90.6. This is lower 
than the mean for other surveys of delinquents in training schools, 
and raises the possibility that Beman had to work with a sair^le 
of; boys with unusually low intelligence. Also, the standard 
deviation was 11.4, which, with the assumption of a no, ..lal distribu- 
tion, suggests that roughly eight out of the 45 delinquents were below 
the 80-point score often used to demarcate the bottom edge of the 
normal range. finally, the difference between the means of the 

delinquent and control samples was 12.5 points, signific^^nt at the 
.001 level, /vs an absolute difference, it is less than these reported 
in the' two sets of Hurwitz samples; but rwo factors make the problem 
an acute one for interpreting the Berman findings. 



^ "S" is a widely used convention which aenotes "subject of the 
experiment in question. " 

^One of these parameters is incorrect. An S.D. of 22.5 cannot be 
produced by a sample with the mean, range, and n as given. 

Nonetheless the absence of inter-test correlation matrices in 
both the Hurwitz and Berman studies created a number of problems in 
assessing the significance and stabilitv of the results. 
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l-irst, t allure to take lower delinciuent IQ into account would 
have tcndecl to falsely •i:,>:\^>if'^^^! the llumirz argument that neuro- 
psychological deficits cunong delinquents divide along the temporal/ 
spatial dimensions. The influence of general intelligence differences 
would have been to obscure evidence for the llurwitz study^s explcina- 
tion, not to enhance it. In contrast, tm^ failure to take lower 
delinquent Iw. into ~:.\\k<>i' i^^ni t<) f^iL^^^lij :\myiiv\ the Bcrrnan 

study 's aKmrueni that del imjuents sniffer from im impoverishment of 
neuropsychological adapt "ve abilities which is negligible for the 
less comi^lcx abilities :ind progressively more severe for more complex 
abilities. A rival hypothes is' appears to be equally consistent with 
the data, that the delinquents' scores differ from a control group's 
in proportion to the test's correh'tion with the WATS results. Con- 
ceptually, Berman's use of "comjyiex adaptive abilities" is difficult 
to distinguish from a descriptor of general irt::lligence. 

The second reason why the IQ difference confounds inteip rota- 
tion of the Berr.an study and not the Hurwitz study is, oi course, 
that the i\uv<\tz scudy tested for its relevance while the Benncin 
study did not. It my be that the IQ influence can legitimately 
be discount' d in the Berman study, but the analyses necessary to ■ 
demonstrate chat were not performed.^ 

On the other side of the argument, studies applying the Halstead- 
Reitan batten^ indicate that, with the exceptiou of the Category Test, 
the test scores are not substantially correlated with IQ scores. 
Insofar as this independence may have held tnie for BeTTnan's sajnple, 
the importance of differences in IQ are diminished 

2. :'^>' r.h.-^ >^^^•^^■■./ -"j;; / errKjtior: ; ■\'2nae or 

phy 3 c'. 1 1 hvii: 'x:> 

The 1-iurwitz study used as a criterion of selection that no Ss 
suffer from major neurological or other organic illnesses, or from 
obvious psychotic svmptoms. Bcmian's article does not specify^ 
procedures' on this point. Berman reports that standard admissions 
tests^ did not reveal obvious physical or emotional handicaps (Berman, 
1976). 

Be mum took his control group from the s:imc inner-city Providence 
High School that is report- d to contribute roughly 80% of the Train- 
ing School's population. It is plausible to assume that differences 



third and less important distinction is that the Hur-.tz delin- 
quents came from lower SKS backgrounds than the controls, a fact which 
should be expected to exaggerate iQ score differences. Herman's 
samnles had roughly equivalent SES backgrounds; the differences m 
IQ scores caa more easily be interpreted as representing real differ- 
ences in mer^. tal capacity. 



in SI:S hackyroiuul were relativelv small. In addition, delinquents 
tUid controls were ni:itched painvise fo^' race as well as age, 

in Ilui'wit:,, both Studv 1 and Stud\' II used delinciuent Ss which 
were luuionnh- from t^unil'ies at lower socioeconomic levels, while 
control Ss were i'roin fajnilies at lower-middle or middle class socio- 
economic le\'els. if it were true that the tests of temporal/seciuenc- 
ing abilities dil'f(U'ed from the tests of spatial/perceptual- restnic- 
turing abilities in their degree of culture-specific grounding, this 
distinction in tlic Ss ' SiiS backgroiuid would presumably bias the 
statistical results. We are luiahle to deteiinine any basis for 
assinning this to be the case, and conclude that cyivi-ponmentil 

fiyulhij,'. fhe reader is referred Lo tiie descr i]^t ions of the tests 
in Appendix L'. 

Before leavirig this question, however, we should note tliO 
liurwit'^ stud\' .:i .peculation: 

Mule we have no evidence, to support the claim, the 
skewed distribution of social class membership in one 
of the two clinical populations together with the 
similarity of their deficits on tasks of voluntary 
sequencing raises the possibility that children wuth 
delayed or disturbed neuromuscular development are 
laore likely to l)e identified as delinquents when 
they grow up in a lower-class context cind to be 
identified as children with learning disabilities 
w^hen thev come from a middle-class environment 
Cllunvitr/, 1972, p. 393). 

Neither of tlie articles contains any information on the delin- 
cjuent Ss ' academic status. Beman did collect data on grade-levels 
using the Wide Range Achievement Test but did not include them in 
the article because of v/hat he sees as the subjectivity of the gi'ade 
level concept and its vulnerability to confounding through environ- 
mental fact(.)rs. Mis data do indicate that the delinciuent SciJTii)lc was 
lagging significantly behind the control group on reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic (Benium, 1976). WlK^ther this is a reflection of 
generally lower among the delinciuent rather than the dis- 

abling effects of 1.1) remains an open ciuestion (and one for which it 
is dit'ficult to cnncei\'e of a satisfactoiy procedure). 
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In :inswerini; this question, it seems apiM'opriate to avoid as 
much semantic nit-pickiiV4 as possible. We shall approach it from^ 
this perspective: lb :my of the tests appear to y:ot involve signi- 
ficcint perceptual processes? Are there any which appear to involve 
complex concept fomation which is predominantly a function of 
general into 11 igence? 

We judge the L incoln-Oseretsky Test [Hunvitz, wh 1^:1^^ divided it 
into two subtests) iind the I'inger Oscillation Test (BennaYi) to be 
tests of motor development which would fall outside all but a veiT 
wide definition of perceptiuil or percei^tual -motor processes. At the 
other end of the spectr . it appears that at least two tests — the 
Category Test and the Ravcn Progresi^ive Matrices Test--overlap well 
into' the doniains of concept formation, -::nd a third--Tra i anaking 
Part B--is grounded in an academically learned skill. 

The first of these, the Halstead-Reitan Category Test an 
Benrtui's stud\') , is said by Re i tan to he 

"a relatively complex concept fomation test which 
requires fairly sophisticated ability in noting 
similarities and differences in stimulus material, 
postulating h\T^otheses , ... testing these h>T>otheses , 

and the ability to adapt hx-potheses. . . . While 
the test is not especially difficult for most normal 
[ les ion- free] subjects, it seems to require competence 
in abstraction ability, especially since the subject 
is required to postulate in a structured ratlier than 
pennissive context" (Reitan, 1966, p, 166). 

The Raven Progressive Nhtrices Test (Hurwitz) is commonly used 
as a proxy im.v;sure of general intelligence (see review .in Appendix 
C) . Even though there seenus to be agreement that it does indeed 
measure "perceptur idequacy," it is said to do so at an advanced 
level. 

Finally, Part B of the Trailmaking Test appears to be extremely 
sensitive to how fast iT.e S can remember which letter comes after- 
which, in the Roman alphabet. If m^my of the Berman delinquents 
were school dropouts or reading retarded, it is plausible that the 
sequence of the ;VBCs had been differentially ingrained in the 
clinical and control samples. 'Hie Trailmaking 'fest Part B, scored 
as it is in elapsed time to completion, would be sensitive to such 
differences (Reitan, 197(J, 
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'Hie results of this recast ini; of the tests (remember int^ the 
hordei'liue iiiiture o\ some o\ the decisions) may be siuiniiarized as 
fol l<jus : 

The control s:un]:»les j^er^onned s i j^n i {'i cant ly l)ctter (p .OS) 
than the deliniiiient samples on... 

1 out of 3 nu^itor tasks , 

1 out of 1 K)- related tasks , 

I out of 1 achievxnnent-r^ lated tasks, and 

out of 12 per'reptual and jun'ceptiuil -motor tasks. 

The delinquent sample did nc^t perfonn significantly better than the 
control s:unple on aiiy of the tasks. 

These IS test results were obtained from s^uiiples" of 15, 15, and 
4x Overall, thev do comjn'ise evMdence that delinquents who have 
reached the point of being i nst itut ional ] ::etl tc-nd to be outperformed 
on a variety of tests, including ]K^"rceptu;il ones, by comparable 
s:imple of "noi'^nai'' )'oui"h v%ho ha\'c.^ never been arrested, Tliis is a 
modest conclusior.; it seems al.so a fair one. The evidence is too 
slender, from s^miples of too few, to justify much morOo 

Category 2: Magnitudes of Difference (How great is the difference in 

incidence of LD^ comparing delinquents with non-delinquents?) 

our^nur:^: Only one study has reported incidence of LD among a s^unple 
of delinc[uents and a Siimple of non-del inquent controls. '"LU' was 
diagnosed if the S scored in the inipaired range on at least one 
subtest of a baitery^ used to diagnose brain lesions. 

Z7f:j-:^-?.;f..9>:.- A truism hears repeating her^. : a statistically signi- 
ficant difference is not necessarily a substantively significant one. 
The preceding pages have deal r exclusively with the most elementary 
of the issues: when researchers have compared test scores of 
delinquent and pion-del inquent samples, were the groups^ scores 
different? Is there reason to believe that these differences would 
occur by chance at least less than five times in 100 trials? ^ 

Now we are asking the much more direct (and pol i cy -related 
question: ."/■.' . / ^ ■ I ; ; 'i*^-'yv' .■ • /' > / 7rir.._ni : t 's -j o r e t rem s 1 a ie into 



Readers who arc not familiar with "significance" as it is used in 
statistics should be aware that sample sizo also helps determine 
whether a difft^rcMce in qroup F.crorc^s is siqnificant. For example, 
many of the Hurwit'/, "non-significant" differences for spatial tests 
would have hoc jjie "s iqii i f i can t " i f differences of the same magni tude 
had be'-Mi ob:-^ervod in a sample' of bi) or 100 instead of 1'). 
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The Hurwitz article does not address this question in detail. 
It does point out that all 15 delinquent boys in Study I scored 
below the 5tb percentile on the Lincoln-Oseretsk)^ Test or Motor 
Development, while onlv one of the nonnal boys obtained a score 
below the 70th percentile. Beybnd tliat, no assessment of incidence 
rates was attempted. We would add . • a general rule, however, that 
the fact that a statistically signifiCcmt difference is obtained 
from a sample of 15 ,or 15 tends to indicate a "large'^ difference. 
The Hurwitz samples were so small that minor differences would 
uruaily be obscured. 

The Herman study does make statements about incidence. After 
presenting the statistical results which were discussed earlier, the 
study presents the results of diagnoses which were made from the 
tests. Berman concludes that Sb% of the delinquent sample, showed 
at least one major disability "significant enough to warrant pro- 
fessional attention," compared to 25% among a control population, 
(Berman, 1975, pp. 44-45). 

The diagnosis was based on a simple criterion: all of the 
Halstead-Reitan subtests have a cutoff score to distinguish ijnpaired 
fro.a non- impaired. A subject was classified as LD if he scored in 
tlie iJnpaired range on any subtest of that battery. We shall not 
try to address the validity of this procedure. The Halstead-Reitan 
batter/ is just that: a battery of subtests > a critical feature 
of which is a summary "impairment index" based on the combined 
test results. It was designed to be used in conjunction with the 
subtest scores to diagnose brain lesions. It is of proven validity 
for that purpose; in applying it to diagnosis of LD, Berman breaks 
new ground. Questions of validity have yet to ' 3 tackled. Compared 
to standards used in popular discussions of the LD/JD link, the 
criterion is relatively conservative. In terms of the standards 
which were generall\' urged by the LD consultants for this study, 
use of a single subtest score to diagiiose a specific learning 
disability is unacceptable. Berman^s results show that more than 
twice as many institutionalized delinquents as non- delinquents 
scored in -the impaired range on at least one subtest of a battery ^ 
othenvise used to diagnose brain lesions. This finding is unquestion- 
ably intriguing. But it is a major leap from that datum to a 
conclusion by the reader that more tricin tv;ice as many delinquents 
as non-delinquents are learning disabled. 

We were unable to discover any other studies which directly 
compared incidence of LD among delinquent and non-delinquent samples. 
Instead, a number of studies were found which attempted to measure 
LD incidence in a delinquent population. We now turn to those 
studies . 



Category 3: Incidence Among Delinquents (How commonly do delinquents 
suffer from LD?) 

Sumary: As of the end of 1975, no usable estiriiat.e was available. 
Diffeient studies have applied widely disparate definitions of LD 
and have reached widely disparate results. Nor can it be deduced 
which is closest to the mark. All of them fall far short of a thorough, 
widely acceptable survey of incidence of LD cimong delinquents --some, 
because the objectives were limited; some, because of very severe 
problems in the conduct and presentation of the work. 

Dzs-jiission: Of the many titles which suggest a study of LD ajTK)ng 
delinquents, only a few present incidence data. Of the many titles 
which suggest a study of learning p 'oblems and delinquency, only a 
handful deal with learning disabilities as such. The nature of the 
collateral evidcnce--the studies of reading retardation among delin- 
quent youth, the anecdotal articles on LD among delinquents, the 
literature reviews--can be seen in the collection of titles in 
AppendLx E. Here, the purpose is more limited: When proponents 
of the LD/JD link claim ^ as in the qiwtations heading this chapter^ 
thicit the high incidence oj' LD canong delinquents has been proved^ ' 
what evidence are th- talking about? 

We identified six studies for which it is reasonable to critique 
an estimate of incidence. By that, we mean that the studies explicitly 
sought to diat^' *e LD aiaong a delinquent sample which was not pre- 
selected on lL:. oasis of learning problems, and which sought to draw 
some conclusions about the incidence of LD. The studies are: Berman 
(1975), Compton (1974), Critchiey (1968), 'Duling et al. (1970), 
Mulligan (1969), and Stenger (1975). A review of eacn study is 
given in Appendix C.^ 

This list or six omits some titles which persistently appear 
in reviews of the evidence. Some of these titles are descriptive 
evidence of the kind recounted in Section III. Holte's '^Confessions 
of a Juvenile Court Judge*' (Hoite, 1972) is one example; Mauser's 
article, "Learning Disabilities and Delinquent Youth" (Mauser, 1974) 
is another. ' Some titles which are frequently cited deal with learning 
problems in general > and the data cannot be reconstructed to inform 
the question of LD. Dzik's "Vision and the Juvenile Delinquent". 
(Dzik, 1966) and the article by Margolin et al,» "Reading Disability 
in the Delinquent Child" (Margolin et al.> 1955) ar^:) exanples. 
And, finally, some titles are mentioned which the authors themselves 
did not intend as studies of incidence of U3 among delinquents, or 
which include an estimate of LD incidence in passing, without trying 
,to expound on its technic-^.l legitimacy. This is not to denigrate 
the articles, but to point out that Lheir inclusion as part of 
the scientific "proof" for the; LD/JD relationship is unwarranted. 
Some of the principal cxajiiplc^ of studies in this last category are 
as follows. 



study of LD incidence being conducted by the General Accounting 
Office was not available for review during this study. 
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The Oklahoma ACLD studv, "Learning Disabilities and Predelinquent 
Behavior of Jin-cniles" (Jordan, 1974). This paper mentions briefly 
that m of more than 100 juveniles "manifested learning disability 
symptoms" on a screening test devised by Jordan and his colleagues 
fJordan 1974, p. 61. Of those who did show the sv-mptoms , 80 subjects 
were selected for more intensive study. We have no other information 
about the m figure. The article does contain detailed infomation 
about the learning characteristics of the 80 subjects, but the 
Jordan report focused exclusively on the studv group and the results 
of the treatment program, not on incidence. In effect, all it te^ls 
us is that Sn of the original set of candidates responded to a 
screening test in wavs which could be interpreted by an i_m:;pecified 
set of criteria as indicating some form of LD. The 81?„ iigure 
could be important or meaningless, depending entirjly on the 
unknown factors. 

le'^^er Tamapol's article, "Delinquency and Minimal Brain 
Dysfuiiction" (Tarnapol, 1970). Tamapol presented a preliminary 
report on a studv of 102 male youths. He also incorporated into 
the article additional information on 165 enrollees in a Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Program fabout 70% of the 102 had been in that program 
.-s well). Tlie first insurmountable obstacle to using the Tamapol 
article with reference to delinquents is that the proportion of 
either sample which represents delinquents is not stated. Some 
were adiudicated delinquents; some were uncaught delinquents; some 
showed no evidence of delinquency. Apparently something substantially 
more than half of the 165-enrollee s^imple had been adjudicated delin- 
quents; nothing is specified for the 102-person sample except that almost 
an had dropped out of school and had engaged in vaiymg degrees of 
delinquency" fTarnapol, 1970, p. 206). -Aside from this fundamental 
problem (if incidence among delinquents is at i^sue) , the article s 
discussion shifts between the two sajiples with very few explana- 
tions about who is being tested for what. In many cases, it is 
not possible to determine the population to which the test results 
refer. And sajiiples shift in size: 85 members of one of the popula- 
tions was administered the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test; 44 ot 
those were administered the Closure Flexibility Test, and 15 o£ those 
were administered the Oseretsk)' Motor Test. Why some subtests instead 
of others'? Whv were so manv not tested? What were the background 
characteristics of the subpopulations? None of these questions 
are aiiswerable. The article does offer interesting evidence of 
deficiencies-oS-li of the 85-person subtest scored in the abnormal 
range on the Bender-Gestalt, for example-but it is not legitimate 
to tr>' to infer how the author would approach the question, wnat 
is the incidence of IJ3 ajuong delinquents?'' 

Eugene L. Walle's "Communicative Disorders of Juvenile Delin- 
quents and Young Adult Crminals ," presented at the February 4, 
197^ ^\CLD conference on W and juvenile delinquency. Three problems 
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make this study inappropriate for purposes of estiniatiiig the extent of 
ID among delinquents. First, it did not examine juveniles. The 
average age of the sample was 26.4. Second, the "communicative 
disorders'* which Walle sought to identify were predominantly physio- 
logical i)andicaps (e.g., hearing loss) and problems such as stut- 
tering. Third, the sample is a highly selective one, taken from 
persons confined at a facility for chronic offenders who are also 
diagnosed as intellectually deficient or emotionally unbalanced. 
Any one of these three factors should prevent its citation as 
part of the evidence of LD aiaong a delinquent popular ion or, for 
that matter, ^my population. 

We are left then with the six studies which do directly and 
ex^Dlicitly confront issues of LD incidence^among delinquents. They 
are reviewed relatively briefly, summarizing the more detailed cri- 
tiques in Appendix C. In general, the review is a critical one. 
Before beginning it, two points should be made. 

First, only two of the six studies (Critchley, 1968 and Stenger, 
197S) were wit ten for a scientific or academic audience. It is there 
fore quite possible that procedures in the other four were not fully 
reported. A lengthy account of, say, diagnostic techniques is no'c 
appropriate for a presentation to an ACLD conference. Sometimes 
we have been able to clarify issues through inter\'iews with the 
authors; sometimes that has net been possible. Overall, it should be 
be remembered that we are assessing these studies by standards 
that most of them never pretended to meet. 

This, however, leads to the second, extremely important point 
made at the outset of this section and reiterated here: the techni- 
cal ibsues we raise are fundamental ones, f/e are not assessing 
whether the estimates of incidence are off-base by a few r>evcentage 
points^ but whether they mean anything at all. In the discussion' 
which follows, we have deliberately tried to avoid pointing to 
technical errors which are only peripherally relevant. ^ 



"^We make one exception via this footnote. There are a nimber of 
simple arithmetic and reporting errors in so.ie of the studies which 
get in the way of our accounts of them. For example, in Table 4.2, 
something is wrong with the statement that 90.4% of 444 people had 
LD (or anything else): no whole numbei^^ounds off to 90.4% of 444. 
Or in the same table: why is the Herman sample shown as 46, when it 
has been reported elsewhere in this section as 45? The answer is, 
because Herman reported different sample sizes in different tables. 
Or in Appendix C, we reproduce Mulligan's tables on the 23 slow 
readers in his study— but only 19 cases are shown in the 'tables. 
These are errata which do not critically affect the articles' findings 
But several of them will be apparent to a careful reader, hence a 
footnote . 
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Tables 4.2 and 4.3 summarize some facts about the studies: the 
populations from which the samples were drai^, sample sizes reported 
incidence of LL), and the cpe rational criteria which led to the 



TABLE 4,2 

Summary of LD Incidence Findings in the Existing Literature. 



Study 



Pop'ilation 



Berman [nstitutionalized male delinquents 

Critchiey Institutionalized male delinquents 

Compton Institutionalized male delinquents 

Duling Institutionalized male delinquents 

MulUgan Adjudicated delinquents and children 
referred by schools for delinquent 
tendencies 

Stengel Males and females, non-institutionaiized 

adjudicated delinquents 




19 otheru showed sotiG similar symptoms ot v3 



rying severity, but fundsdid not permit full-scale diagnosis. 



diamoses. We shall briefly discuss each of these topics, then 
turn to a general methodological appraisal. Again, the reader is 
referred to Appendix C for details. 

Poimlations. The use of institutionalized male delinquents in 
four of the six studies has the advantage of finessing at least 
seme of the definitional questions surrounding delinquency. As a 
rule institutionalization in a training school has been increasingly 
reserved for juveniles who have been adjudicated for offenses which 
would be crimes if committed by an adult. Increasingly, it has been 
reserved for jirveniles who have been apprehended for more .nan one ^ 
offense. So th" populations in these four studies can plausibly 
be assumed to include few borderline cases „ The disadvantage of 
using institutionalized delinquents is their unrepresentativeness . 
If the question is whether delinquent acts in general tend to be 
comnitted disproportionately by learning disabled youth, testing 
institutionalized delinquents for LD is likely to yield inferences 
based on verv skewed samples. It should be assumed that status 
offenders are underrepresented and that one- tune offenders are 
underrepresented. Most significantly, it should be assumed that 
out of the set of delinquents who could be committed to an institu- 
tion because of their offense histories, the ones who actually are 



TABLE 4.3 

Operational Criteria for Diagnosis of LD Applied by the Incidence Studies 



Study 


Criterion tor didynosis of LD 


Comments 


R D r n* a n 


ou[jjuL>i scoreb iii 
innpaired range on at 
^east one subtest of the 
Halstead-Reitan Battery 


The Halstead-Reitan tests were developed 
for use as a battery in diagnosis of brain 
lesions. Reliability of separate subtests f-jr 
diagnosis of LD is unknown. 

j 


Compton 


not specified 




An extensive battery of established tests 
was used. "Mild", "moderate" and "severe" 
levels were specified. Bases for these 
classifications are not known. 


Critchley 


(dyslexia only) Reading 
retardation of 3 or more 
years :f IQ;>90, 5 or 
mo:o if IQ<30; plus 
jridications based on test 
batteries for dyslexia. 
Ocular, other nnedical 
and psychological ex- 
planations were checked. 


Author assumes underdiagnof>is of dyslexics 
because of stringency of the criteria. 


j 

Duling j Criterion cannot be 
i reconstructed. 
! Probably based on 
\ scoring beyond cut-off 
j points on at least one 
! of 3 or 4 tests. 


Text is ambiguous and contradictory about 
tests used and scoring procedures. 


Mulligan 


(dyslexia only) Reading 
retardation of nnore than 
2 years, plus indications 
based on batteries for 
dyslexia and nnedical 
history. 


Funds were available for only four full-scale 
diagnoses. 


Stenger 


(1) Subject has acadennic 
difficulties, (2) WRAT 
more than 10 points 
oelow FSIQ7(3) differ- 
ence betwefen VIQ and 
PIQ more than 15 
points or "significant" 
scattering of subtest 
scores" 


VIQ/PIQ difference as indicator of LD 
has extensive and controversial literature. 
Widely seen as useful screening device; not 
adequate alone. 
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conmitted also tend to be those who are not getting along at school. 
The child who is "serioiLslv" delinquent but also attending school 
re-Jularly and not acting out in the classroom is more likely to stay 
out of the institution, in short, we suggest that an institution- 
alized delinquent population is selected in ways which will drive 
up the incidence of all kinds of learning problems even beyond the 
high levels of learning problems ;uiiong delinquents in general. 

Incidence ^stinatco. The range of the estimates is impressive: 
from 90.4»4 to St% to 32"o to 22%. The disparity of estunates fairly 
reflects the disparity of definitions, procedures, and analyses m 
the studies. 

Criterion ''ok diavio^-i^- of LP. Of the six studies, only two 
rCritchley and MuUiganl use an approximation of the operational 
definition which has been proposed (pp. 21-22); that is, one which 
require--, evidence of undejachievement relative to ability and 
consistent, multiple indicators of perceptual disorder. One of the 
two (Critchley) concluded on balance that the high rates of reading 
retardation did not indicate comparably high rates of dyslexia; but 
he did not eliminate the possibility. The otlier study (Mulligan) 
wfs truncated for lack of funds; the author believes that continua- 
tion .-f the study would have produced m imusually high number ot 
diagnoses of dyslexia.. 

The Coinpton studv deserves special mention with regard to 
diagnosis. Conceptually, Compton's approach to LD was yerv' broad- - 
"anything whicli prevents a child from achieving successfully in a 
normal educational setting" (Compton, 1974, p. 49). But actual 
diagnosis 'of the delinquents was conducted by use of an extensive 
set of established tests. Tlie data referenced by Compton are 
potentially very rich, despite the obstacles to interpreting them 
from the published record. 

The operational criterion used in iJuling et al. is indecipherable, 
Details are given in -Xppendix C. The sun of tlie criticisms is tiiat 
the more closely the article is read, the more difficult it is to . 
understand how a subject was tagged "LD." 

Stenger's criterion is attractive insofar as it demands evidence 
of underachievement relative to ability; but her reliance on the " 
analysis of IQ scores and subtests as evidence of perceptual disorder 
.'raises a number of difficulties: the significance of VIQ/PIQ differ- 
ences ar.d the scattering' df subtest scores is the subject of an 
active debate. There seems to be reasonably broad agreement that ' 
the procedure is a useful screening device.^ 



1 Jordan contends that the procedure produces underdiagnosis ; that ^ . 
37% of the LD children in his study group would have been missed if 
the diagnosis had relied'on th.; Weschler scores (Jordan, 1974, p. 26) 
The more widespread assumption among the LD specialists we" questioned 
is that the procedure tends toward overdiagnosis, insofar as i^ is 
usablo at all . ' . ■ 
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The operational criterion used by Herman has already been dis- 
cussed (see p. 55), 

yethodoloaical J. >:3 Uievations . CX^erall, how do the studies 
match up against normal r-tandards of data analysis and interpreta- " 
tions? The following are judgments summarizing the critiques in 
.Appendix C. 

3e}^:an. IT^is study represents a generally caieful, competent 
administration of the tests in question. The two main issues about 
the LD incidence rates are: 1) How many of the delinquent sample • 
(mean IQ = 90.6, .standard deviation = 11.4) who were diagnosed LD 
were also mentally retarded? 2] Does a score on a single subtest 
constitute a meaningful definition of ^^disability?** With a sample 
size of only 46, even relatively small changes in numbers of LD 
diagnoses would produce large chaiu^es Ln the percentage estimates 
of incidence, 

ConvtoK. The raw data which Compton was using could well be 
an invaluable source of information about LD ariong delinquents. 
But the published record, meant for a nontechnical audience and 
using tabulations compiled for planning ^treatment needs, is unusable 
for estimating incidence' of LD. An examination of the matrix in the 
article (see Appendix C, p. C8) indicates that a narrower defini- 
tion of LD would cut the 90.4% figure drastically, \ftien, for exampl 
the reader asks about the subset of the Compton sample most likely 
to i.ave met a strict definition of LD--"severe" cases of auditory, 
visual, and lang:uage processing disabilities — the percentage is less 
than 20%. It is probably much less, because the percentage is 
computed from diagnoses, not individuals (mean =2.6 diagnoses per 
handicapped child) and the definitions of even^ these areas are 
very broa<i*^( including in language processing, for exaniple, bilingual 
children wno do not decode equally well in both languages). This 
J not mean that only the '^severe'' cases would have met a strict 
detinition of LD (we have no way of knowing); the point is simply 
that trie leader cannot work backwards from the published record into 
an estijna- ^ of what the data 'imply about learning disabilities among 
delinquent children. 

^Critahle-f. This article is by far the most scholarly, pain- 
staking avariible discussion of dyslexia among a delinquent popula- 
tion.- The \.. ocussion of method is precise and the interpretation 
of results is restrained.'' Critchley's is also the only study that 
fails to support th^ LD/JD link.. This does not disprove the link, ' 
but it does raise the question: If the other studies had used a 
comparably rigorous approach to the clinical phenomena and the 
•-,^*dcnce of disability in learning, how deeply would, -their estimates 
Or. LD incidence have teen cut? 

r':-U'v: ; et a] , l\h .'ther the probleni simply trying to decide 
what tests were used (one of rheiu is pv-en five different labels). 



or for what pui-poses, or the results of the analysis, this article 
fails to give the reader consistent answers. A close examination 
01' the text dues not resolve confusion; it adds new questions. 

•.>('/ •,•,.•>•. This studv, conducted at the Sonoma County Probation 
Department! 'is a potent iallv valuable study cut short. Diagnostic 
procedures a^x^ar to have been thorough, and NtulUg:m's presentation 
of case-bv-case data is extremcl5? helpful in intei-pretmg the findings, 
But the case-bv-case data also reveal that the sample ot 32 children 
who were to be tested for dvslexia was very different-perhaps drawn 
from a coinpletelv different population- -than the "total caseload 
of 60 adjudicated, committable delinquents referred to the Special 
Supervision Unit of the Department for which reading-level data are 
in it iallv presented (Mulligan, 1969, pp. 177- 179). In par^ ar, 
the smaller sample suffered from substantially more severe learning 
problems than the total caseload of the Special Supervision Unit 
Insofar as we cim recop ' -net the procedure, it seems that the 3Z 
were drawn from over, v ; rrals to the probation department not 
just from :imong adi :..i.atc : lelinquents. The 32 included children 
referred under Cari — iaV , ompulsory education laws for truancy or 
for acting out b^'hav..), the classroom, even though _ they had com- 
mitted no delinquent ar(„, for some (unknown) proportion of the 3., 
then, the ciuestion was not)"Do adjudicated delinquents tend to have 
dvslexi;/'"' but "Do children with severe school problems tend to nave 
dvslexi/""--tvvo verv different questions. iTiis helps to account 
for m. inference wiiich could be drawTi from the Mulligan data, that 
thelTdiudicated, coimnittable delinquents had /e.g.-r learning problems 
than the borderline cases. In any event, tlie four children who mani- 
fested the most severe reading retardation, - who were already m 
classe-^ for the cducat ionallv handicapped, ,-.vre diagnosed and tound 
to he dyslexic, limds were exhausted l)efore another 19 reading 
retartled children in the s:uiiple of 32 could he diagnosed. 

■- . •, Within the limits set for itse' \ this appears to 
■uivr been" a careful Iv conducted survey. The author's attempt to 
distinquish between underachi evement because oi LD frm problems 
o'-' general Iv low mental capacity is especially welcome. Ihe validity 
of the I'KVVh.i approach to the diagnosis oi perceptual disorders 
is a major <iue.U ion mark in inten:>ret ing the results. 



Adding up the pieces of evidence and the obstacles to mter- 
nr.'tinc tliem, what can be said about the incidence ol U) among delin- 
luent--.-' When a <lraft of tljis discussion was shown to reviewers ot 
varv.ng perspectives, the answers varied predictably. At One extreme, 
some aiiMied simplv that the studies had l)een subjected to a liatchet 
"ieh Viiother s')m(>tinies rc-lated argument was tliat so much smoke 
musi mc-an some fire. iToni ;inother extreme, it was argued that the 
exiMin>' evidence tliat delinquents are disproportionately learning 

d is too slipshcd to warrant serious attention. We obviously 
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do not share the first of these views. But we do share some comnon 
groiuid with each of the other reactions, when the quant i tat iA^e studies 
arc seen in tlie perspective of the other, lesi fomal evidence which 
was obtained. The conclusions, ^md the i oconimcndations wc have drawn 
from them, are detailed in the followimi pages. 



V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Th6 conclusions and rccoininendations which follow are grouped 
under three headings. The first of these, the state of thr 
evidence, includes our summar)' reading of the state of knowledge 
about LD's role in causing delinquency. The second heading, 
^ ^oqram recomrjendations , deals with the next steps which appear 
to be warranted by the evidence. The third heading, procedural 
issues, highlights some measures which the OJJTDP might wish to 
consider when implementing a program of LD- related activities. 

A. The State of the Evidence 

Repeatedly, articles and speeches about LD and delinquency 
present it as a relationship which has been more than adequately 
documented and still is denied the attention it deserves. A 
survey of the evidence argues against this view. As of the end 
of 1975, 

the existence of a causal relationship 
between learning disabilities and 
delinquency has not be established; 

the evidence for a causal link is feeble. 

On the basis of the sketchy data so far produced, the notion 
that many delinquents have become so because of learning dis- 
abilities cannot be accepted. ITie notion that programs to 
diagnose and treat learning disabilities early will actually 
prevent delinquency is not supported by any data at Far 
from beine "studied to death," as proponents of the Liy.>D ^ 
ink sometimes claim, the link has scarcely been studied a. 

.11. The existing work that meets normal, minimal standards 

is fragmencar>'. 

This is especial Iv true of the quantitative evidcno . 
An extensive effort was made to examine the text of ever/ 
study which puri^orts to have diagnosed learning disabilities 
among delimtuents. Rven' reference cited in the literature 
reviews written bv proponents of the link was examined. 
Additional published nnu unpublished studic. wCre obtained 
independently in the course of oui- own literature search. 
Our appraisal i ■ that 

with few exceptions, the ■prmHtatlve work (■'■ 
date ha:; 1 een r.'i vonr'ij dc.yljyied and pvao'mted 
that ■•■/. '/>:>:.■ ; be Uih-i!(i eort: fny^ rfaMih eiiiimatca 
■>f' the ra.V''yi'th tlu' 
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Numbers have an authority which makes them hard 'to ignore; but 
that authority is unwarranted for almost all of the existing 
work on LD among delinquents. 

This is a harsh conclusion. It is because of that, and 
because the quantitative studies are cited so frequently as 
proof that the relationship exists, that Section IV and 
Appendix C go into such detail about each study, the methods 
used, and the conclusions drawn. The following findings emerged 
from that examination. 

First, as in so many areas of delinquency research, the 
classic longitudinal test of the LD/TO link is far in the future: 

i'lo study has even been started which will comvare the development 
of a set of LD children and a corrjparahle set of non-LD children. 
The existing work is ex post facto, subject to all the barriers 
to interpretation which that situation entails. 

Second, 

no study has yet been conducted which even 
claims to demonstrate that the average 
delinquent is more likely to suffer from 
learning disabilities than his non-delinquent 
counterpart. 

That is, no stud; has diagnosed LD among a non-delinquent popula- 
tion, diagnosed LD among a general delinquent population, then 
compared incidence between the two groi:5)s. Only two small- 
sample (N=15, N=46) studies have used a non- delinquent control 
group at all, and in both of these cases the delinquent sample 
was comprised of institutionalized youth- -neither included the 
institutionalized delinquent's more numerous counterparts who 
are on probation or who have been diverted from adjudication. 

Third, even if the comparison between delinquents and 
non-del inquents is ignored, 

no estimate of the incidoice of LD can he 
derived from the exi-stiyig i^tudic^. 

The problems are definitional (different studies using different 
definitions of LD) , dra;/nr^cytic (studies failiiii^. to employ tests 
which fit their definition of LD) , prodedural (subjective diag- 
noses being conducted by the same person who set out to prove 
that delinquents are learning disabled), analytic (inappropriate 
or simpl)- inaccurate use of statistical tests) and pr-^r^cyitc! i onal 



ffailure to tell the reader W Tugh to let him interpret the 
author's resultsl. And with the exceptions "°ted below, the 
studies suffered from more than one °f ^^^2^?^°^^^"^; .^^'J^ 
suffered from all of them. It should be emphasized that the 
?^taiSl issv.^s are fundamental ones: The conclusion is not . 
tlTthe esti.,ates of LD incidence m.ay_be off- base by a few 
percentage points, but that they are si^nply unmterpretable. 

Nonetheless, there are some things to be learned from the 
set of existing studies, despite the overall weakness of the 
evidence. Two studies (Herman, x975; Hurwitz et al.. 1972) 
dmonstrated a statistically significant difference between 
Sles of institutionalized delinquents and non- delinquents on 
soS tests for perceptual and perceptual -motor disorders ^ The 
test results are equivocal and sometimes conflicting, and msti 
tutionalized delinquents are a special case- -generally, fewer 
than one apprehension- in ten results in ^^^/fjj^jf f.^^^^ 
But a kernel of usable evidence is there. A third study (Stenger, 
1975) applied a screening test for LD on a sample of non- 
ins titutionaU zed, first-adjudication delinquents, and also 
eftiited "e proportion of^his sample who were achieving below 
expectation in school. Twenty- two percent of the sample were 
both suspected LD and underachiev jig. No control sample was 
tested nor can the possibility of over- diagnosis be ignored 
but 22 percent ckn plausibly be argued to exceed expectations 
for a normal population. 

■ Adding up the fragments from these and the other studies 
even though nost of the quantitative etudves ^^^f ^^l^^^f/^/^^. 
• for not grappling with learning disaUUtves as P^^^ 
sistentll sugaest a pattern: of learmng handvaaps The studies 
may not have proved what they set out to prove, but they suggest 
St sLe?hing is o.ut there which deserves systematic investiga- 
tion. 

In developing this argument, we should start with a point 
that is too easily obscured by the technical critiques: Almost 
all of the literature on the LD/JD link has been written by 
practitioners who saw the relationship in the delinquents they 
?^eated and who then set out to prove it with statistics. They 
generally did a poor job of it. This does not mean that the 
original insight was wrong. On th e contrary, although the first 

1 ■•StatisticalTTTTgnificanf as used here means that the dif- 
fer^n-e in tesc scores of the delinquent and non-delmquent sampl 
would'bo e>cpected to occur by chance less than five t-es out of 
hundred, if tne .rue difference were zero. It does not imply a 
large differenc- , only a difference greater than zero. 

^ E q in the Philadelphia r.-Znort study, the proportion of 
inscitut^.onalizaticn. was 6.4% of apprehensions (.Wv:.n E. 
Wolfgang et al. .jeUnau.nau in a Birth Cohort. Chicago-. 
University of Chicago Press, 1972, p. ^'15). 
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major conclusion of this study is that the quantitative evidence 
for a. link between ID and delinquency is feeble, the second 
major conclusion is that 

the cumulation of observational data 
reported by professionals who work with 
delinquents warrants further, more 
syste?natic exploration of the learning 
handicaps of delinquents. 

A variety of loosely connected but compatible data support the 
con^''iction of these professionals that a disproportionate 
number of their client youth are unable to learn in a normal 
classroom setting, for reasons beyond their control. 

By "handicaps'* we include problems such as hearing loss, 
ocular impairment, or motor dysfunction- -problems that share 
with LD (strictly defined) a clinicad meaning and a susceptibility 
to solutions, either through direct treatment or through specific 
classroom techniques that work around the deficit. Thus, they 
are distinguishable from the all- embracing set of ^'learning 
problems'* which undoubtedly characterize virtually all delinquents 
but which call for the much more elusive solutions of generally 
better teachers, better schools > and more si4)portive parents. 

We urge the inportance of the distinction. The child who 
grows up in a home without books may well be suffering fran a 
barrier to learning which is just as disabling as the one facing' 
a dyslexic child. But to put the two children undfer the same 
label obscures important questions about what to do for each of 
them, with what priorities. That large numbers of delinquents 
have severe learning problems is not news. That large numbers 
have Idaming disabilities and handicaps of the narrower type 
we have described would be news, and news with important policy 
implications for the OJJDP. 

One option for the Office is to ignore the existing 
scattered evidence until it has been filled out and expanded. 
But this would probably mean a very long wait. The prospect is 
for more of the same: inconclusive studies which confirm the 
convicliions of the faithful without persuading the skeptics. 
In this sense, for the OJJDP to adopt a wait-and-see attitude is 
probably tantamount to foregoing systematic exploration of the 
relationship of learring handicaps to delinquency. 

B. Prograrr. Recommendations 

An examination of LEM spending over the past four years 
reveals that rubstantial sums have already been expended in 
support of .ID-related programs.^ They may have been usefully 

"^See Table D.l in Appendix D. ^ ^ 
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spent; they may have been wasted; but whatever their real 
effects, it is clear that the projects added very little to 
LEM's understanding of LD's role in delinquency. The need for 
a coherent, carefully designed strategy is acute. And the xirst 
step is a suiple one: 

:hp. OJJDP should not a.-jc ^vt ov reject 
LD-velated grant applioat\on^ o- a cc-^e- 
by-oase basts, until a program strategy 
has been prepared and announced. 

This moratorium should not apply to projects which have only a 
peripheral ID component. But it should be applied across the 
board to applications -which have the diagnosis or treai,ment of 
ID as their main purposes. Definitions, designs, and iimlemen- ' 
tation features for this type of project will have to be decided 
by the Office, not by choosing among random grant applications. 

This points to the second basic guideline: for the 
immediate future, 

the OJJDP' s interest in lea^iin'-' dis- 
abilities should fall in tb.e research 
;md evaluation :• not in program 

applications. 

ID and related learning hand ic - i s ■-■ " phenomena of potential 
importance to the Office, ' i tv. -effort should be made to 
ensure that monev is direc .'.i row^r-, learning about them. This 
does not exclude demonstrat ' .u". pi .j . ~ts; on ti e contrary, eval- 
uation of 1 few carefallv -r-icn-... iionstrations could help 
answer foiae basic questions, l:-.'; ' c appropriate tune for broad 
applications is still in t\: . vi ti''-.. 

If research i warrant. what re-sarch? U demonstration 
projects are warranted, what ciemonsirution projects? 

/vnswcrs to th.. questions dene) J heavily on the OJJDP' s 
■Ajiicv priorities and -esourc.s. o the extent that the Office 
•'.as a fuJl docket of promising, i's.:.A\^le projects, ID-related 
efforf; 'Should ta^'c a relatively !<.>^ r.iicrity. But as one pro- 
ponent of the LD/.iD link pointed . at, t^-- .■.:mpetit ur : .,ot that 
•uiprcsrive- -there are no panaceas t>/en very r.iany new ideas 
for pH'V'^nti'P delin<iucncy ano rehabilitating delinquents. Tlie 
CJJjP has verv few sure thir -- on which to put its money. Below 
are outlined four efforts wii;-.. '.;e believe merit serious con- 
sidc:,;tion. luo of them cou'd be funded independently; the other 
' :c appropriate for inter- aj'enc}' collaboration. 
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The first of these efforts, a minijnal response which could 
be fit within /..lost any ordering of the OJJDP's priorities, is 
research to . ^r*T''me the incidence of learning handicaps^ 
including LI' ^rictlii defined^ among a few basic populations: 
the chroyzic ,j,,X2nil^' offender^ the f^^y-.i ^-time (or perhaps 
status) offe-'-.uerj and the non-delinque^nt. The expense and sample 
size for th: effort would depend on tlie precision with which 
incidence ni^ds to be measured, and the degtee of general izabili ty 
which is ije-">ed. ITie essential point is that the research be '* 
designed ^nc . xecuted in such a way as to provide statements of 
conparati\Ae i icidence which can stand up to scrutiny. This 
effort ecu' d appiopriat'^ ly e financed solely by the OJJDP. 

Ihe so. Pud effort which is suitable as cin independent 
project of tl.e Office a demonstration project to tmt the 
value cf 'ilarr':osing v>ia treating LD^ as an aid to reh ilitation 
of serious ju'::mil'., ^ fenders. Available data on t]?.is issue are 
sparse bu;- p,< o . ' Cat^ Informal reports of the exi-eriences of 
the LathrL- Pa ^' i /ram, Project New Pride, and the Colorado 
Youih Services ij^a'ic.L'te that they have achieved highoT success 
rates than u:ju;:ij , that special attention to LD-like learning 
problems has ^iJ.aved an important role in this 5>uccess.-^ And 
independent]/ the data, it seems inarguable that if a 
delinque:\v is seriously learning disabled, knowing that fact and 
acli/ig i>. important if a sensible treatment approach is 
to he- LOped. Perhaps the existence of the disability means 
thr/ / '^wal educational programs are needed; perhaps it means 
thac kinds of vocational training are appropriate and others 

are :t; perhaps it simply m.eans that the staff of the facility 
can i:-tte^ understand and respond to the youth's behavior. A 
broad range of remedial approaches might be proposed; ideally, th 
demonstration project would investigate several of them. 

Note that this project could have high value even if it is 
r^v()..d 'chat LD is not a major cause of delinquency. Regardless 
oi lD\s causa] role, the populations of the nation's juvenile 
facilities can be presumed to include at least as many seriously 
leav'i ng disabled youtl) as the population at large. If the 
studi V to date are even pointing in the right general direction, 
the proportion is probably higher, if only for correlational 
reasons. Given that, and given that LD is a genuine handicap, 
diagnosis and treatment should be part of a sound rehabilitation 
program. 

In terms of projects to be sponsored by the OJJDP in .e- 
pendently, we believe that the two efforts just described-- 
careful]y designed, adequately financed, competently execute 
should comprise the extent of the initial program. In teni.^ of 



/"^iris traces of tlie:,.'. ;-!:ograms aro. cjivcn in Appendix D. 
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the OJJ^Ji-'s overall interest in ID, two more projects deserve 
attenTi-^n potential collaborative efforts with other 
agenc . 

■l"!'-.- Cust of these is a national inventory of learning 
handiaaps among youth which would permit profiles of critical _ 
populations and age groupings. The OJJDP's interests in learning 
handicaps are not limited to 9 comparison of adjudicated 
delinquents versus non- delinquents; the Office's. responsibilities 
for prevention programs require information on a wide variety of 
vulnerable youth populations. And there are conplementary 
needs fran the educator's standpoint. The consultants on ID 
for this study repeatedly en^hasized the many ways in which their 
work is- hampered by lack of adequate epidemiological data. These 
considerations argue for a collaborative effart aJnong the OJJDP ' 
and the appropriate agencies of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. The advantages of uniform instrumentation, 
combined sampling designs, and shared financing are obvio'JS. 
We stress, however, the need to foaus on aliniaal phenomena on 
which there is reasonable consensus among the professionals, and 
avoid yet another aatah-all survey of "learning problems." 

A second high-priority prospect for collaboration would be 
a demonstration project to identify and treat learning d^sab^l- 
itips in an inner-aity elementary or pre-sahool, with thorough 
fol.. -Jup research. Several consultants, including son.- who were 
generally dubious about the causal effects of ID on delinquency, 
did see a strong possibility that ID could have much nwre potent 
effects when it occurs in an inner- city environment, with parents 
'who perhaps have never heard of LD, than when it occurs in a 
suburb with parents who are not only aware of ID but are eager 
to use it as an explanation for their child's problem.s. I-^ndings 
about what happens when ID is found and treated early in the 
high-risk inner- city environment could have hiph utility for 
shaping delinquency prevention strategies. But becaus'- it would 
also have high intrinsic value, a shared sponsorship would seem 
appropriate. 

Tne two collaborative efforts described above by no means 
exhaiast the number of useful possibilities. As a general in- 
junction, we suggest that 

because prevention of delinquency overlaps 
so many areas of ..education, employment, and 
physical and mental health, the OJJDP should 
identify and follow ongoing Federal pro j eats 
related to LD among the youth populations 
Khd'.:k are most vulnerable to delinquency. 
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Preferably, ,the OJJDP should become aware of these projects 
during their plarjTing phases. In some cases, the OJJDP may 
siinply wish to know what is being done; in o-thers, to make the ,. 
sponsoring agency aware of the delinquency implications of the 
project; 'in still others, to collaborate fully. In ^the case of 
the two projects we have suggested, -it appears appl*opriate for 
the OJJDP to make the initial overtures. - • 

Before leaving program recomjnendations , one final point: 
The causal issues raised ^y the LD/JD topic represent yet another 
instance of the need for a thorough^ multi-year longitudinal 
study of the development of children in relation to their 
ultimate delinquent behavior or lack of it. The LD questions 
alone do not justify such a study, but they cannot genuinely be 
resolved without one. The same point is true, of course, of 
most of the other unanswered questions about the sources of 
delinquency. 

\» . • ■■ 

C. Procedural Issues 

The fields of LD and delinquency both deal with children in 
'.rouble. They tend to attract people who care about children and 
vvLo measure their success in terms of children helped, not just 
children studied. This is ain extremely desirable state of 
affairs for staffing treatment programs; it is not so desirable 
for staffing dispassionate research and evaluation. 



The problem is compounded by growing public and political 
interest in LD and delinquency. Pressure on the OJJDP is 
building- -not to conduct baseline research, not to conduct care- 
fully structured demonstration tests, but to get something done, 
now, to apply diagnosis and treatment of LD to definquents. 

These two factors- -the nature of the people who are most 
interested in LD and delinquency, and the nature of the pressure 
on program choices- -have important implications for executing 
the kinds of lijnited, targeted, detached efforts which we have 
recommended. The principal implication, and one which we 
emphasize, is that 



the ordinary RFP or grant application 
process will not produce the kind of 
prrduct that is required^ if lessons 
are to be learned about the relation- 
ship of LD to delinquency. 




If, for exaj^lpl-e, the OJJDP deCi \ ' o sponsor a survey of LD 
incidence among delinquents and 5..aes a general statement of the 
problem in an RFP, we predict th'a the .end result will be to 
perpetuate the confusion. The^xontractor will use its definition 
of LD,^ its diagnostic battery, its experimental design, all of 
which will be critiqued after the fact and lead to calls for 
still another survey. Part of the reason is likely to be sub- 
stantive: the highly charged nature of the LD and delinquency 
issues inherently increases the chances of tendentious research, 
or research that is^ extremely vulnerable to charges of bia.'^. A 
second reason will arise from the OJJDP ^s own lack of identifi- 
cation with the results. Insofar as the research deals with 
Professor X's a^ii-oach to LD, and that approach is not congenial 
to certain critics, the OJJDP will tend to keep the books open 
indefinitely. 

So, for substantive reasons, we would argue that 

in the planning of research and evaluation 
projects relating to LD, the OJJDP has a 
central role as honest broker; one which 
cannot be passed on to a grantee or con- 
tractor. 

This is not to say that the OJJDP has a natural iirage of being ^ 
above the battle. But it is in a position to provide funds tor 
thorough, .carefully designed investigations and to act as a 
guarantor of the integrity and competence of the research. Per- 
haps even more importantly, the OJJDP is in a position to act 
as an arbiter of what facts are really at issue. 

, i\rid for ensuring that the aiJDP is ready to use the results 
of'^the LD- related efforts it sponsors, we emphasize that 

the. OJJDP should first reach internal 
decisions about the precise nature o£ 
the objectives of the research, the 
definitions of terms, and acceptable 
standards of design. A good statement 
of the research problem is no I: enough^ 

nor is the usual degree of guidance which is provided to con- 
tractors. Lhe program of applied research and evaluation we 
have propose' 1 is one instance when a substantial degree of 
central control is not only appropriate but essential. 

There are several potential mechanisms for reaching these 
decisions. Common Xo all of them should be a way for the OJJDP 
to tap the services/of persons who are leaders in research on 



LD and research on delinquency. As the research specialists in 
these areas were identified for this study, it became apparent that 
the dialogue about the- LD/JD link has been conducted aMost entirely 
without their involvement. If any program is to be undertaken, it 
will be appropriate to move avvay from general policy- oriented 
appraisals (including ones like this)"^, and away fran the clamor of 
partisans on both sides of the issue, and obtain technical advice 
on seme exceedingly technical points which must be resolved. The 
obiective is to develop procedures whereby the OJJDP can contribute 
to the aaaumulation of practical knowledge on a topic that has thus 
-far generated much more heat than light. 
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Appendix A. 
THE CONSULTANTS 



Below, are listed the; persons who- served as consultants for this 
study. For "chose who are' academicians or who have vsTitten extensivel)^^ 
we have included a selected bibliography .of works most pertinent to 
his topic area. * For others who are professionals working directly with 
delinquents, we give an outline of the program for which they, are 
employed. In al l cases , the consultants served as sources of expert 
opinion, not- as co-authors. No argument or conclusion of this study 
should be attributed to- any consultant, except as specifically cited^ 
and referenced' in the text. Tne listing omits some persons who parti- 
cipated in large group .interviews, or who were contacted by telephone 
for a fc^ questions, - . ' , 



Mr. R. Bauer * y 

Si4)ervisory ^^uditor 

Project 'Director, G>\0 Survey of Impact oL Learning 

Disabilities on Jwenile Delinquency, Colorado 
General^ Accounting Office, Denver 

/ ■ ' 

D?' . C!;a ^LCr- Baccum ' • . 

Cni' ^- f'sychiatris t 

Colorr.do Division of Youth Scp/ices 

The Colorado Division of Youth ^Services operates ono of the largest 
programs ih 't.h<} nation for diagnosis and treatment of learning disabled 
delinquents. After a youth has been committed by the state, he is tested 
for learning disabilities by d iagnost i c i^ins employed at the Colorado Division 
of Youth Services. . D iagnost ic* test ing typically starts with visual and audio- 
metric screening examinations that measure sensory input. If results of 
a recent general achievement test are fiqt avarlable, such a test is 
administered and the^ roL^u Its . incliding a handwriting legibility analysis, 
serve as the basis for further testing. , Tf the youth does poo -ly on 
either the reading, spelling, or mathcmc) c ics achievement subtest; or 
if the yo'iih's handwritten test responso^s are found to be clumsy, semi- 
legjble, or poorly coordinated, further . CL;ting is conducted. Such 
testing niight detemine the youth's reading comprehension level, non- 
verbal intelligence, visual perception ability, auditory discrimination 
ability, visual memory, or visual motor integration ability. In addition 
to the testing procedures nicntioi?(?d above, all students are given a speech 
"screeniTi]ti to detenniiu^ articulation problems. If suc.h problems are found, 
an auditory cii scr i mi aat ion test is administered. In addition, the speech 
screenint: \-,(^ks u]^ :aumblv speech, stammering, stuttering, nasality, and 
voice prohK'm.'. Based on test results, personal -observation by the 
lea:-nins di^ah lity diagnostician, and recommendations of the Department 
fTTYou-.h Servi'.-c"*' iisycholoirist , anjjd i vidua 1 i zed rehabilitation program 

developed for each youth. - iu/hahi 1 i tat i on goals are determined and 
prov?re'>: • tr^wa^vLJjbiose* goals is periodically measured. 



Associate l^rofessor oJ Psychology 
University of Rliode Island 

Director/ Neuropsychology Laborator/ and Diagnostic Clinic 
Rhode Island Training Schools 

Berman, A. Delinquents are disabled. In B. Kratoville (Ed.), Youth in 
trouble. Proceedings of a sy7rq)o3ium, Dallas-Fort Wortn Regional 
Airport, May, 1974. San Rafael , ^ Calif . : Academic Therapy- 
Publications, 1974. Pp. 59-43. • 

Berman, A. Deliyzquents are disabled. An innovative appr -^ cr the 
I'X'cvention an: t^^eatment of juvenile delinquency, Fiiiji . :^)Otz 
of the Neurop^/cnology Diagnostic Laboratory at the Rhouo Island 
Training Schools , December , 1974. 

BeniKin, A. Learning disiibilities and juvenile delinquency; initial 
results of a neuropsychological approach. Paper presented at 
the International Conference of the Association for Children with 
Leanung Disabilities, Atlantic City, N.J,, February 4, 1972. 

Bermaa, A. Neurological dysfunction in juvenile delinquency: Implica- 
tions for early intervention. Child Care Quarterly^ 1972, 1(4), 
2b4-:71. 

Berman, A. Speech before the Symposium' on the Relationship of 

Delinquency to Leai^ing Disabilities Among Youth, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, December, 1974. 

Berman, A., A Neuronsychol og ical approach to the etioloav 

prevention, a)^d treatment of juvenile delinquency. Unpublished 
. document, 197S. To be published in Anthony Davids (Ed.), Child 
^ : ■ly.-'^^ixlit;^ .nvi psiJc^hopathology: Current topics. Vol. .3. New 
York: Wiley and Sons, 1976. 



Dr. Steven L. Bloom 
Psvcho logi St 

CoIorado^ Division of Youth Services 
See program description under Baccum. 



Dr. Eli M. Bower 

/Vssociate Deaji, Graduate Division, Director, Health and Medical Sciences 

Professor of Education 

University of California, Berkeley 

Bower, B. M. BeJiaviorcl science frontiers in edu'-cztion (with W. G. Hollister). 
New York: John Wiley, 1967, 
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Bower, E. M. Comparison of the characteristics of identified emotionally 
disturbed children with other children in classes. In E. Phillip 
Trapp and Philip Himelstein (Eds.), Re^dinas on the exaevtional r' ' ' 
Researck and theory ^ New York: Appleton-Crofts , 1951. 

Bower B. M. EavU^ ident'ifijc.vioK of eriotionally Jiandicapped children in 
school. Springfield/ ill. : Charles C. Thomas Publishers, 1960. 

Bower, E. M. Early identification of emoti y.ial-lij handioapved children in 
school. (2nd^3d.) Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 1969. 

Bowrr, E. M. Gar.es .ir: education and development. (with L, Shears) (Ed.) 
Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas. 1974. 

Bowev, E. M. (Ed.), :rvh:- sychiaty^y a>vd caiuation. Detroit: Wayne St-^te 
University Press, 1971. 

Bower, E. M. Primary prevention of mental and emotional disorders: A 

conceptual framework and action possibilities. American Journal of 
GrthC'psychiatry, 1962 , 32 (3), 832-848 . 

Bower, E. M, A process for in-schjool screening of children with emotional 
handicaps. ^ (Manual' and technical report for school administrators 
and teachers; also includes instruments for screening). Princeton, 
N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1962. 

Bower, E. M. School screening of children wit- LP^otional handicaps. (With 
N, M. Lambert). In N. J. Long, W. C, Morr.e, and R. G. Newman (Eds.), 

Conflict in the classroom: The educatioTi children with problems. 
(2nd ed.) Belmont, Calif,: Wadsworth, 19/1 , 



Dr. Williajn Cruickshank 

Director, Institute for the Study of Mental Retardation and Related 

Disabilities 

University of Michigan 

Cruickshank^ W. , & Hallahan, P. Fercepticnal and learning disabilities in 
children. Vol. I: Psychoeducational procedures. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press 1975. 

Cruickshank, W, , [lallahan, P. Porcevtual ard learning disabilities in 
chitdren. Vol. II: Rese^ar/h and methods. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1975. 

Cruickshank, W. (Ed.), The teacher of brain-injured children. Syracuse, 
N.Y. : Syracuse University Press, 1966. 

Cruickshank, W. , Benizen, F,, Ratzeburg, P., S Tannhausser, M. A teaching 
method for brain-ir^C'^^d and hyperactive children. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1961. 
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Cruickshank, W., Bice, Fi., Wallen, N. Perception and cyercbral palsii. 
Syracuse, N'.V.: h^N-racuse University Press > 1957. 

Cruickshank, W., Bice, H., Wallen, N., ^\ Lynch, K. Fe-pcevtioyz and cevehral 
^.alsy. (2nd eel.) S\-racu5e, N\Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1965. 

Cruickshank, W. , w !;oi;'ni;i, .1. I'he L-uucar. i ona I ip'.pl ications of psychological 
studies of cci'cnrai p..lsicd children. ; " ':'>:r:^ /;:>^^>:j 1951, 

18, 3-11. 



Careth Ellingson 
Consultant-Special Education 
Florida 

Eliingson, C. ::ire^:::\ f '-he ' e'-zmin^ disabled and the 

^::zr:.i ^.' ; New Votk: Harper Row. 19'^?. 

Ellingson, C, The sh:ii'rj -^rii 'l^h'^n . New Vo7'k- Marper Tt Rok, 1973. 

Ellingson, C. ^rci.kiy:.: c;' .^hi I yr-'^^i: Zb-dr leaiv-iinn abilities /disabilities. 
I,ew York: harper Row, ]9"'3. 



L^. Delbert S. hll i ot. 
Professor of Sociology" 
'iJniversiry of Colorado 

Flliott, D. Del in(|uenc>' , school attenJance, and dropout. Social Fi'oblerv,s ^ 
1966, 13, 307-3:;. 

Elliott, D. , U loss, ii. - ■ ' . Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath 

and Co. , 1974. 

Elliott, P., \'oss, i!., '^i rVcndling, A. A dropout and the social milieu of 
the high school: A ; ^ r c 1 i i n i n a r >' a n a 1 >' s i s . A i? ri -"'an Jo 'xrn/j I of 
Ov*:ho' :^:'Cr:l :^ryy 196(^ , 36 , SOS- 17 . 



Ernesto Galarza 
Consultcint 

San Jose Public Sch.ools 
California 

Galarza, Ii, ■ ,: d:n\ a iJai'lvira, Calif.: McNallv Lontin 

Piihlisners. 19".0. 



GalarzH, F • . :-.:V'>'^:? the house. Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame University 
Press, 

Galarza, l*. r^j^r:." i;;^. Noc!</ [Ui:r.e, Ind.: Notre Dame University Press, 
19':' 1. 



Judge SevTTiour Gelbcr 

Family Division, Hieventh -iudi.Li:il Liraiit 
Dade County, Florida 



Dr, Travis liirschi 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Cali.foniia, Uavis 

Uirseiii, T. *;:<o. zl^/ :>:^;:<.-: . Berkeley: Uni vers i ty o f Ca 1 i forni a 

Press, I'./f-J. .* 

Uirsehi. ^; <.iviri, il. ■ r- New York: Free Press, 

Hirschl, I\ , ^; ^^^Ivm, ii. r-also criteria of oausallty. In M. Wolfgang, 

Lysavitz, \. Johnston ( Fds J . Th.-i so-iclcay of -vme ::nd delinquency. 
New York: ^Jon.n Wiley, ]9:'o. 



[>r. Helen itiirsch 
Psychologist 

Colorado Divisiori of Youth Sei"vioes 
See prot^ram description under Bacciir?.. 



Thoms Jcu'aes 

Director, Project New Pride 
Denver, Co]<.")rado 

The New -ride Project is a community-based intensive supervision 
project serving approximately sixty probationers. The project, which takes 
the"^ form of a work-study program, serves as an alternative to institution- 
alization for juveniles, aged fourteen to seventeen, who have records of 
two or more prior adjudications of delinquency. The identification of 
learning handicaps, including learning disabilities, is a focal point 
of the diagnostic process. Remedial education::l programs also are central 
to the rehabilitative services. 



Dr. Richara KlenJenen 
Professor 

Center for" Prevent ion of .Juvenile Delinquency 
Director of Delinquency Control Center 
University of Minnesota 

Klenuenen, R. Dialogue in ido 1 osoent s , Rt^port on a round table, 
Uashington, D.C: D,S. Clovernment Printing Office, i967. 

Klendenen, R. Juvenile delinquency is everybody ^s business. In . 
Enc:^'?lopedia of child care cznd ^ruidanoe. New York: Doubleday, 1968. 

Klendenen, R, A training center for clald welfare staff. In Children^ 
Washington, D.i:.: U.S. Governnient Printing Office, 1964. 

Klendenen, What's the matter with corrections? Federal Frohation^ 

September 1970. 
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Dr. Vf'i 1 1 \ i\w\ fvvaraceus 
Professor of. J-ducat ion and Sociology 
Chairman, Departjnent of Education 
Clark University 

Kviraceu:r, W. .'■V-^ious youth: l>jnajnir*s of delinquency, Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles Me- rill Books, 1966^. 

Kvaraceus, W, 'ihi' :-rT-uyiit]j and the de liri-juent , Chicago: World Book, 
■945. 

Kvcir'iceus, W, Forecasting delinquency. Exceptional Childj 1961, 27, 
429- ~ 

KvaraceiKs, W, r''rcrK:cLdy:j ju.^e>:ile delinquency. Supplement to the Manual 
or Oirection for KD Proneness Scale and Check List, Chicago: World 
Book 19S6, 

Kvaraceus, W, "'w'^^ni le deli>-' ri<:!K?i/ . A Probleri for the modern world. 
New York : UN'FSCO, 19(^ 

K.\araceus, W. -'w-eyiile deliryiU'^ncp and the school, Chicago: World Book, 

Kvaraceus, K. > \ Miller, W. I ■ . '. iyiqii'^yit be}iq.vior : Culture and tJie indi- 
'■ItMiL. Washington, I).C.: National F:ducatidn Association, 1959. 



Dr, Phillip H. ^4inn 

Director, Special Education 

Development and Technjcal Assistance Center 

University of MiaaHi 
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Mann, P. CIM.). MaiK.^tvtuv: i^r^Joi'il evocation: lasuee and rcv^pectives 
in ui'l'jn >:S Ue';ton, Va . : Council on I-ixcept iona 1 liidren, 

1972. 

Mann, P, & Brezne-, .1. Label'ing and MinoriLy ^roups - An Issue. In P. H. 
Mann ' ->i.^ : : ^ - rs^'ucc .i-r^^pcc^tivi:^^ in 

urb-jj^: .»u>:^.?:v Roston, \'a . : Council on r.xcept ioT\a 1 Children, 1972., 
Pp. 11U-II8, 



Dr. Jane R. Mercer 

Sociology Oepartjuent 

Chainnari and Professor of Sc' " ' ;y 

Uni' • " vy of Ciilifornia, Ri ; 

Mercer. .) Inst i tut ioT\a i i -.sn; Labeling mental retardates 

in i. public schools, . C v : s, W. R. liliss (hds/j, hacc 

-y;, -, :. ,/ :e>'; .;>: . . '1. V. Los Angeles: Sage Publications, 

19"^'. 

Mercer, J '-."^e mcanme, of i/iental re ^ rJ:> tion . Tn R. Koch, J.^Oobson 

r)liy^^.:^j h:.nd'-r:'>. New Vork: L;-i.n-;r7M;;-ol , K^l. 

Mercei, J. >oc locu I tura 1 factors in labeling mental retardates. Feabcdy 
^0:4r>j:d c\' t:du:\r:d. ?y:, 1971, , 188-203. 

Mercer, .J. 10: The lethal label. P^jckologij . Today , 1972, 6, 44-47, 95-97. 

Mercor, J". Who is '^ornian Two perspectives or mild mental retardatio:.. 
In iz, G. J-ic-; iCd.J, Pc.tUnts, fhysicz^ns, and illneGc , (Rev. '.d.) 
New York: Free Press, 19':2, 

Mc-c-r, J. :.v^-:Zin<: ' r,,: y-: -rd . Berkeley: Universiw of 

Califorria Press, 1973. 

Mercer, J. The myth eL ^ percent prevalence. In G. Tar j an, R. Eyman, and 
c! I:. Meyers' (Eds. J. Soc^iob-d- 2-'inr:u studies in ---.ental retardation: 
Papero z.n ^'onor o^^ d^zrvoj L. dia-jmcc:. "Washi):^^ on : .Xmerican Associ- 
ation on Mental Deficiency, 1973. 

Merce-;, , Late^^^ functio;. * of ir" 1 1 igence testing in public schools. 
In L. P. M.!i..'- (l-.d.l, Tly^ :-:r- d.na of Mack students , Lnglewood 
c:iiffs, N- . : Prei.dce-HaU , in ; :^ss. 

Mercer, J., Brown, W. ' . Racial differences in IQ: Fact or artifact? 
In C. Senva il-:d.j, yn.:^ di'lla.^j P,. New York: ^Third Press, 1973. 

Mercer, J., Smith, J. M. Subtest estimates of the WISC Full Scale lO's 
for children. In U.S. Departmr. of lie.-^'th. Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, Vital zn ' Hec^lth dtatistics. Series 2, No. 47, 
Washington: U.S. Govci-nment Pr : nt : ng Of f ice , 1972. 
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Nancy Miles, 
Will Ed\^'ar(ls 
Diagnostic -ans 

Project Inte7*cept, [Denver, Colorado 

Project Intercept is a conimunit y-based juvenile delinquency prevention 
and rehat il itation project :>erving youth under 10 years of age who,- are 
referred by the schools aril by the juvenile justice system. Since' the 
majority c>f yout\ in the Project are ])erforming 2 or more years below 
grade le-.t', e ich routh is tested for learning disabiUiies. Based on 
test results an indiv^idualized program of instruction is develoj^ed and 
administered b/ Projcrt IntL-rcep".. education personnt.1. 



Dr. Williaip. C. Nforse 
Educational PsvL-holoust 
University of Michigan 

Morse, W. The crisis . ac^^er. I'-i N Long, W, Morse, f, R 
chil :r(-K. Belmont: Wadsworth, 1965. 

Morse, W, The edu^'ation of s- cially ma 1 adj ..st^id and emotionally ui^Turbrd 
children. In W. Cruickshank ^' Johnsoa (T:ds,), En\Cfatio}: of 
-^xc^ervionul :?h{'^arCK a zd joutti . 2nd Hd. Fni^lewood ^:'ii"rs, 
N,j/' Prentice-Hall,- 1957, 

Moi-se, W. The learning disabled child and cunsideration:-. L-t iiie .sp;: :j.^ 

In W. M. Cruickshank P. .Callahan (dids.l, Pc^^o-ptual and 'earning 

disabi'liti^:^c iyz ?hildve':. Vol. 1 : F "^chocducG/d^CK:il pvaot'^:JCJ. 
Syr"-ase, N.Y.: .Syracuse University Press, 197s, Pp. 3:^6-.>35. 

Mors W. Public school'^, w-.^ the disturbed child. Ir ^ - Knoblock (Ed . ) , 
Lk t c ri'e.? >: t" i o y i '^,p v poac' -s * ■ c du ca t i n-i e^\o t i o y:a I ly a istui e a ch i I cu*e n . 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1966, ^^p. 113-128\ 

Morse, . \sorking pape^: T ain-ng tiachers for life space interviewing. 
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Appendix B. I ' 

TOPIC OUTLINE FOR THE LD CONSULTAi^S 

Hach of the consultants had his or her special area oi .^xi)ertisc 
no single^ instnnncnt c(HiKi ho taken into aji interview ajul ..,;,:iied 
blindly. We did, hou'ever, tr\' to spell out tlie majoi LI) topics 
which pertained to the study, I'he result is shown on the fol'lowiny 
pages. A copy was given to an LP consultant at the outset, and"^^- " 
the Lnteryievv'er usually attempted to stay. with Its structure during 
the discussion, llie ompliasis and time spend on any one of the topics 
varied n; the Ludividiuil consultant's interests and coniix^tencies . 



Touic Outline 



■ Topic T: Issue^ o f __De f i ni t Lon_ a n:l C 1 a s s i f ic a t ion > A najor problem 
in rclatin'.: '>r.; to uelin^i:oncy i.s decidina on boundaries. V^e are 
not tryin-j to 'a.rri\'e'at a s:_ncjle dofinition o.:T LD; but we do want 
to identify sor-^o crir.ori: for dist intjuishincr arionq classes of LD 
phonornona, ir. ^^^1ys v;a:ic:'i riro oortinent to undors tand in^j " the LD 
•relati^' -hip to d el inc.uency . - ^ 

/ ^ ^ • ■ 

- ■ -i-o 'dbvlo^is cand'id.ate dir-ension i.s the- "hardness' of the LD 
\ . 

tyi^- ' --^^^'-'^ --^'^ continuur'. would be those types wh:.ch 

m'ast''una::aivocally represcr^tr a perceptual disorder in processincj 
spoken or v;ritte:": l:^n : : i :e. At the other extreme would be those 
tyoes v/hijh are r^ost . . ly confused with the results of environ- 
rn.ental :M,z.advan taqe or e::otional disturbance. What criteria could 
be used ro demarcate secirvents on the continuura? Is it even a 
reasonable task? .. 

What other djcaensior:. ::-.iciiv: be useful for explicatinq the 
relationships of .pubsors of VfO pa.ononena to delincjuent behavior? 
Ones b->aed .on etioloqy? Trcitr^^-nt :nodalities? 

The def ir.i tion.al issues reliite t'', a fundamental policy 
decision wi^ic:i the Ir.stitute must miukeT Mow should its interest 
in Ll be delim.ited? Apart fromi the miany substantv/e issues which 
will inform, this -ruostion,- v;hat is your :7oneral reaotion to the 
polioy m.er- 1 tis- of a br^j^^d definition of the Ll/ domain, as 

contrasted v;ith a r. irrov; one? 

.Topic IT: jia- ;03 i s The Llter:ltur^? includes a number of studies 
• which pjurport to -ha'/e meusured th;j incidence of loarninq disabil- 
ities am.ong 2 sam.pie 01 adjudicated delinquents . Alm.ost always 
the resorte:: nurccnta y-es are very high. Obviously, they are key. 



data for su;,)por t. i rvi :i lirik bot:v;cori LD and del inquoncy . In the 
LD field i.n ' r.'n'.'r'v-i 1 , rL.::jort:s of inci'.lonco rates are siirdlarlv 
irnpor tar.t. . If you ha:l I ho t/i.sk o! .-issossinci those results, ]lo■^' 
wouLc: you ;:o ib(0.it. OO; S pee* .i f i >;oi I ]. y : 

(9 v;hi'-h typ'er. o !' hO; "i ro a-'ner:\lly ciiaqnosocl with th-.> 
hoy^os- ro : ia:-i. 1 I ly /jhc validit:y? What has "hinh- 
osr" :-;0a:0: lu }:orr".- of statistical tests for reli- 
:ibil.: O/? 

a V/hi.o:: ty::--.' '"^f ID o;r.:!(^t: yLK; be ciiannosod with 
c::^y^:lh :o;o.M.5u.on t,o oor:::it .i reliable statenont 
f i ;ie idoio.'c? ? 

• Una'. ;■ ■ 'U y^-.-" a-; id ^ > bi'St" ox i at i no v/ork on inoi. - 
■ ■ :v ' ■ ■ '.a : ,0 >n : a i o i a y ion t s ? I nc- i do noo in t h*.' 
:-'-:-aMl ■.' ar:": yo:a[ O rin,' 'i'ho i no idonv'O e !' do-- 
iiayi'V^^y jo "a:' 'a-/ bMraina ■.iiaabK^l yoeu ba ti ^.ais / 

e 1" a 'au.. r -a r ■..•a so!i t b*'? 1 i ^'vc tdoi t d i aanosi nq LD 
.io:a'i ; do 1 iaa :a^a^ I- a roauiro^: different: tochni cjuo:^ 
La o"^ :: : o~:'adai : Lla.* aar^j fyp'-' ^f uO aiiionc; non-- 

O'^ a;.a-o.aro::- 'a.o- ^a ■■ r;i: la a ] < y^ 1 y (-^■a:--:<n] fieicls 1 i ka- 
r.D and y ] I n :a- ai' ? ■ - -'O'^'h, ^h'-O"' - .o'-j « aa.uvo i . i H y aovoro ar^^ en- 
Lra! :.)r' d: y a;.:; i a o a-;:(ja t^;^. d i a; a':oa 1 o^: data cir*;- 

sa b >:o t i • 'f." , I opr ' ' a I ■ , ^ a' b^ o a . '-o.'^a; t ia^ La-:iaOairai 1 i to r a la r't,^ , 
hr^w r i r-? + a-.: "trt.a.il yt obbaaa? 

Topic 111: "O'oa ta.' '.oat: o"" bea.ratia;p D i f^alj i li f io^ . To cL'ite , vva^ have 
ha-d un-a-ajt?:: l-:^..;bi diffioulta/ in findinq quantitative studi.es of the 
o f f oo 1 1 '.'eti- a; a ' d" lb':' '^~irif'>as i"^o:,odiril tochniqnos. What do you ^ee 
as the ■;tat-.' 'O t.a-- L i ^ >.ooi t a rai on this to:do? In particular, what 
do we know dr')at lorr t'-aa'i off^o^-o? As in too case of diacinosis, 
hov; o^raa^ ^. r.i b 1 : ' a]-- r-o-ajIV:: .ir^K.n: d'O iriqur^nt andi non-delinc|ur^nt 
Oo:aa J :i t i ■ a;a 




follov;^ is a Ly:;Lc'iL sL:itOi"nent f:: r ru.- ^^"lus^tl 13 t lor-: ] o : 

Tru.' v::yc booms wit.ii earl\' pro!:lc^ns 'it ho::.^:. , Tho 
crM. la v;as sho'^inq :-hj r'::o: > :: 1 attonti.on problc^r^s c cmi 

[) r 1 o r t. o 3 c n 0 o 1 . b t l: i ■. ■;■ b c .* v i o r v; a s v: r i 1 1- o ri o f f as 
"onory" ^^r ' anr'c/r>[.)era L i.'/o " personality. Thf- chila ont.::-rs 
tho oarly ar-aaes sch'--^] -^li'oaci^/ accustomed to the 1: 'Ct 
that: he wo:^ ' t bo able to do ti^iaqs a? well as expoo^-ad 
of t;:at no will fa.ii and bo riuini 1 Iji ted Cv,)n tineal ly , 

This pL'oo-hosy is r'alfiHod in sehool toacd'iers, con- 
aiderdna trie ciuld "a boh'O/ior problem, punish and 
ri:liaule hir, :'or fail urea r-.r foi' beiiaviors taat he caurcH. 
eoataaa}. . The ""chile: oooias to thin!: of liiiaael r as a loser; 
■ .jorTi-aone who can riev^ar h(^[>e to live up Lo v;haL r^eople 
axat^at of he . Rather than face tlie ombarrassmen L of 
cod t I : laa 1 t a., lure in front of frierids and Lt.eie iiei a-j . 
rh'.'.' t>t'':^avi a:al sicjn^^ oocome oven more proncDuncc^a . 
Cb:v:nina :e oan^i and peneral d 1 sr up t i veno s s become the 
ways wbd c:i best insulate this younqstor from having to 
f.iCe eontinaal and repeated failure. He bceonios much 
oar'.."' s'.a".:'ess f al as a ciov;n or troubleniaker ■•ban he ever 
eouba r^e as 1 student. Teachers now are comjjletoly 
d.i^-'^rted away from any learnincj problems and concer^trate 
Si'>.b..'Iy on h.'.-.-w to deal with thci child's behavior. He 
ae':a f;.rth..-^r and further behind, becomes more and more 
of .1 :;reblemi. PvenLually he's saspended, drops out or 
■■ t hi r o wn o a t o f s c h c* lo 1 t o ^ r o ei m the streets, and the 
I a.';.;\' i t/ib ] O' road to do 1 ina.uency is well under way. The 
oriaii^at problems have never been dealt with; the child 
:s thcvi :ht of as i n.cor r ia ible - H i 5 probl eiriS are seen as 
psy oh^ -.'oen i o , not as the result of deflated self esteem yi, 
and fears of i n adev"|uaey , all of v;hich have been generated 
b'/ :i i s^d::'i ] i ' ■.■ . his oronhec'.' of himself as a loser has 
oeen fa] filled. 1 

Oi-.^r first r'^'/yaest is that you crLtique the loqic in this 
argum.ent ^n i. s-.;aa;at other causal arc;uments that may have merit. 
We also 'aav'_; th.:.-so sp-.*cific cpaestions about the standard causal 
a rq urn en •:. : 

e >d'; .; V aa-dient dO'':'.' the arf'ument anidy specifically 

tf.-.' O'-irnin^-: d; i s:d-)lec'!, is contrast^'d with the 



:i\ r rv"^ r ') r t ne r^:^ aa 



rd, .a a 



; r •/ • 'a e ; : : ' 'd ^ la P 'a-ai y: , taa'i n so r i b-.; :1 :n tlie re:jort 

on "dy:^aa ' -■ 1- a:-i ■a 'iv- d a i o n sh i p '^^^ 1 i nauca^cy ta hearninq 
Disabi ] i t la d-vai^: V>a'.!i," ! d t t R: !v;ea , Ark., 12/2-4/74. 
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• To what oxtont does the school itself and its dif- 
ferential treatment of except., ional children lead to 
subsequent antisocial or delinquent behavior? 

9 To what extent do different types of LD provoke 

qeneru lly necj."i t Lvc school achievement ? Or can the 
LD child characteristically find compcnsatinq pos- 
itive experiences in some aspects of his studies? 

« The ev idenco i s per suas i ve t ha t real incidence o f 
\'ou t- h cr i me h:\ s been i ::c reasina drama t ica 1 ly-- a r 
out of proportion to i.ncr eases in the youth pc [hala- 
tion. If this is true, how ^mh LD be arqued to 
(-explain any siqnificant portion of the increase? 

Topic V: Research Priorities. If you were admini ster mq the . 
Institute budaet, what research and demonstration proiects on 
LD would vou fund first? 



Appendix C. 

TECHNICAL. SUMMARIES OF THE LD/JD STUDIES 



Oiic Ifiaior intent of the re>.\ireh was to examine all studies 
which documented incidence of LD :unom; delinquent populations, 
or the incidence of delinquency imon^i ID populations. On inci- 
dence of delinquency ciniong LD populations, we uncovered no evi- 
dence whatsoever. None of the literature searches revealed 
pertinent titles, nor did any of the consultants know of such 
work. Several of the consultants stated categorically that none 
existed. There is, however, a growing body of literature on the 
incidence LD cvron^j Aelinauent copulations , It I'alls into 
three broad" categories : reviews- of the evidence at second-harid; 
anecdotal first-hand evidence; and quantitative studies which 
attempt to diagnose LD arong delinquents and, in the ideal case, 
among a e;ontrol population as well. 

A s^ummar\' of the evidence from all three categories is given 
in sectierii; III and lY of the report. But the literature in one 
categon'- -quantitative studies--warrants critique on a study-by- 
study basis. Nximbers do have an authority: a study concludes 
that 62. 5o of juvenile delinquents have learning disabilities , it 
is not enough either to pass'^hat figure uncritically, or to di^ 
count it because of vaguely specified methodological errors. Wlia't 
follows, then, is a technical critique of each study of LD inci- 
dence ajiiong delincjuents which is citea in scc^. ion lY, To the 
best of our knowledge, the inventory is complete as of the end 
of 197S. 

Each study was examined in ter-ms cf the following topics: 

RevvcE^entyjtiveyicoc of th& sa:vrle. Is there reason to 
conclude that the delinquents in the study generally 
reflect the r;mge and proportions of delinquent tv^oes? 
Or do inherent biases exist? 

Controls. Was a coin}\arable population tested with the 
- ome i ns t lument a t i on ? 

Concc:':tur:l ^ini t-^ .:-n [.!'>. Does the study use an 
explicit definition of i.D? If so, does this definition 
fit a narrow or hroad construction? 

r>:^er^::z':yi:' -I^^ ^ini t ir-^K ; iD. Are cut-off points estab- 
lished to distinuu.ish he'tiveen mild cases :vnd severe ones? 
Between perceptual disorders raid retardation? Between 
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perceptiial disorders cind general learning problems? 
Betv^'een. percepti^al disorders and auditory or visual 
handicaps? 

Harjnosti:^ t:?ols , Are the diagnost lU^^procedures specified? 
Are the procedures ones which can accurately test for the 
characteristics specified in the operational definition?; 

Diagnostic oh^.ectivity . .AJn^ost all diagnostic tests of 
LD require subjective judgments by the diagnostician. 
Since the motiA^ation for tl;e studies being examined was 
almost without exception to demonstrate the existence of 
the LD/JD association, there was a clear need to avoid 
researcher subjectivity in the diagnostic process. Were 
adequate safeguards adopted? 

Statistical aruilysis. Are the statistical tests appro- 
priate to the data? Are the results presented in a form 
that permits the reader to assess them? Are the results 
interpreted accurately? 



A note on procedure: The tests which are used to diagnose LD are 

too many to pemit.a detail^^vi investigation of the validity of 

each. With a few exceptions, we have relied on the standard reference, 

Oscar Kresen Euros' Mental Measurements' Yearbook (hiMY) and his 

Tests in Print (TFP)^ and have restricted the commentary to basic 

statements about those tests. 



Allen Berman, A neuropsyehological approach to the etiology, 
prevent ir,'>n, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, in Anthony 
Davids (Ed.^, Child vev^ronali'tu and psychopathology : Current 
topics. Vol. 3. Ke:Y' York: John Wiley and Sons, 1976, in 
press. (N.B.: Critique is ba.^ed on draft of the manuscript). 

Sample. FortV'-five bovs,. ages 15 to 18 years (mecin 16.1), 
resident for the first tijue at a juvenile correctional facility. 
All were examined within first week of admission, randomly selected 
from the weekly intake rosters. 

Control. Forty- five boys in a Providence inner-city public high 
school, matched pairwise with the clinical sairple for age and race. 

Conceptual definition of LD. None is explicitly stated. Although 
the author does use the term "learning disability,'^ it should be 
noted that his main purpose is to assess broader neuropsychological 
'^adaptive abilities." Deficits in these adaptive abilities are 
discussed in detail; the transition to the discussion of LD is not 
explained. 

Operational definition of'LD. Subject scored in the impaired 
range on at- lease one subtest of the Halstead Reitan battery. 

'diagnostic tools. Adaptive abilities were assessed through a 
^modified Halstead Neuropsychological Test Battery, using changes 
incorporated by Reitan. Tlie following tests were employed. 
Descriptions are taken from Reitan 1^66. 

Categoru test. The subject is seatfd in front of a milk glass 
screen, beneath which is an answer panel' with four numbered levers. 
The test is divided into seven groups of pictures. As each picture 
is shown, the. subject is to guess the unifying principle in that 
sequence. A bell rings for correct guesses; a buzzer sounds for 
incorrect ones. ^Through iterative experience, the subject is to 
infer the principle. Reitan writes that 'Tne Category Test is a 
relatively complex concept formation tert which requires fairly 
sophisticated ability in noting similarities and differences in 
stijnulus material, postulating hypotheses that appear reasonable 
with respect to recurring similarities and differences in the 
stimulus material, testing these hypotheses with respect to 
positive or negative reinforcement (the bell and the buzzer) , aiid 
the ability to adapt hypotheses in accordance with the reinforce- 
ment accompanying each response." fReitar; 1966, p. 166) 

Tactual performance test. The blindfolded subjects tits 
differently shaped blocks into a form board, using each hand separ- 
ately and then both hands. Finally, the blindfold is removed and 
subject' draws a diagram of the board.- The exercises test for 
tactile form discrimination, kinesthesis, coordination, manual 
dexterity, and visualization of spatial config:urations. 

1 0 2 
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Rhijthv. test. The subject is required to differentiate between 
30 pairs of rhythmic beats which are sometiiries the 5.ame and some- 
tjjnes different. Tliis test appears to require alertness, sustained 
attention to the task, and the ability to perceive differing 
rhythmic sequences. 

Speech sounds perception test. The speech sounds perception 
test consists of 60 spoken nonsense words which are variants^ of the 
''ee'^ sound presented, in multiple choice form. The test is played 
from a tape r. reorder with the intensity of sound adjusted to meet 
the subject ^s preference. The subject's task is to aoderline 
the spol'en syllable, selecting from the four alternatives printed 
for each item on the test form. In addition to maintaining 
attention through 60 items, this test requires the subject to 
perceive the spoken stimulus -sounds through hearing and to relate 
these perceptions through vision to ^he correct configuration of 
letters on' the test form. 

Finger oscillation. This test is a measure of finger- tapping 
speed, using first the index finger of the preferred hand ajid then 
that of the other hand. The subject is given five consecutive 
ten-second trials with the hand held in a constant position in 
order to be sure to require movements of only the finger rather 
than the whole hand and arm. Every effort is made to encourage 
the subject to tap as fast as he possibly can. This test would 
appear to be rather purely dependent upon motor speed. 

Trailmakiyig test. The trailmaking test consists of two parts, 
A and B. Part A consists of 25 circles distributed over a white 
.;heet of paper and numbered from one to 25. ^^^e subject is required 
to connect the circles with a pencil line as quickly as possible^ 
beginning with the number one and proceeding in numerical sequence. 
Part B consists of 25 circles numbered from one to thirteen and 
lettered from A to L. The subject is required to connect the 
circles, alternating between numbers an'd- letters as he proceeds in 
ascending sequence. The scores dfktained are the number of seconds 
required to finish each part. 

Sensory inperception. This procedure attenpts to determine the 
accuracy with which the subject. cart perceive bilateral simultaneous 
sensory stimulation after it has already been c^^termined that his 
perception of unilateral stimulation on each side is essentially 
intact. The procedure is used for tactile, auditory, and visual - 
sens©r>^ modalities in separate tes,ts. With respect to tactile 
function, for example, each hand is first touched separately in 
order to determine that the subject is able lO respond with accuracy 
to the hand touched. Testing for auditory iinperception makes us^ 
of an auditory stimulus achieved by rubbing the fingers together 
quickly and sharply in a light manner. The test for visual imper- 
ception is applied through use of a small, discrete movement of 
the examiner's fingers while the subject focuses on the examiner ^s 
nose. , ■ . 
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' In addition to the above tests, .subjects were given the Modi- 
fication of the liaistoad-Wepman Aphasia Examination. According to 
Reitan this test provides a surx-ey of possible aphasia and related 
deficits. The test s:m^ylt>s the ability of the subject to name 
common objects, spell, identify indiyidiua numbers and letters, 
read, write, calculate, enimclate, understand spoken la^nguage, 
identify body parts, and differentiate between right and leit. 
Te requirements of the test are so organized that these various 
abilities arc tested, to soiPe extent, in ternLS of the particular 
sensorN' modalities through which the stimuli are Perccived. The 
organization provides an opportunity for detemining whether the 
limiting deficit is receptive or expressive m character. 

VJechsIer Verbal IQ (VIQ) and PcrfoiTnance IQ (PIQ) scores were 
also available for the '.uialysis. 

Diaanootu' ObJs,Jtivitu . For the administration and scoring of "che 
tests it appears that th- most imi)ortant sources of contamination 
were minimized. The procedures were adopted to ensure uniform 
■administration of the tests, and, for the few cases in which sub- 
jectivity was a scoring factor in the tests, a conservative approach 
was reportedly employed. 

Data Aruzlysis. Means, standar-' deviations, and t scores were reported, 
for each of the Wechsler subtests and for the components of the 
Hal-tead-Reitan Battcrv, for the clinical and control samples. A 
discriminant function analysis is reported, using five predictors: 
(1) Verbal IQ, l^) Peformance IQ, (3) Halstead's Impairment Index, 
(4) Trailmaking lest Part A, and (5) Trailmaking Test Part B The 
discussion varies from a concise, retrained interpretation of the 
result'^ to highly speculative>conclusions (e.g., "the inability to 
profit from expdrience and the repeated use of poor judgment seem to 
characterise the delinquent's performance on both the Category Te^t 
and his overall life style." (p. 39). In particular, the discussion 
of LD has the appearance of fin appendage to the main (and more 
precise) discu.ssion of "adaptive abilities." It's intei-pretive state- 
ments do not call upon the test results. 
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Richard C. Coinpfon, Diagnostic evaluation of comniitted delinquents 
in Betty Lou Kratpvllle (ed,), Yr^uth hi tvr\ivlr. San Rafael, Calif.: 
Academic i'horapy ]\iblications , 1974, pp, 44-56. 

S^ru*:iltj. Pour hundred fort>'-four adjudicated cormitted delinquents 
or Cliildren in Need of Siij^ervision (□ilNSl who passed through the 
central diagnostic receiving center during a ten-month period, 
July 1 , 1972 to May 1, '^973^ The 444 represent all youth who 
passed through the diagnostic center during that time, 

^lori-:?e:: tua i d^jini^icn LF\ "Our philosophy [is] that a learning 
disability or dysfunction is anything which prevents a child from 
achieving successfuliv in a nonnal educational setting." It; includes 
five areas of dysfunction: auditoiy, visual, language processing, 
sociological, and psycl.jlogical . In short, it is an extremely 
inclusive definition. 

Or^ratio-ial Pr> *^lnit:.on of LD'i 'Hie tests used to diagnose l.D (see 
helou') included a \'ariet>^ of ^established tests, llie relationship 
of the test scores to the Izonceptual definition cited above remains 
iniclenr, ICompton has re]X)rted that "It is true that our effort 
over the years was to identify and find means of identifying any 
block to learning hut the- basis for the study as published was 
strictly within the confines of a prograimied concept of learning 
disabilities'.' [Compton, personal ct^nimuriication, 1976). Yet it 
would appear from the discussion in the article that the broader 
definition was in fact operat icTnalized, The discussion relating 
to the classification process is presented below: 

One of the first questions we encountered in establishing 
a foniiat for statistical accumulation of learning disabilities' 
was the im/riad variety of possible classifications,... In 
try^ing to simplify the procedure to an understandable form, 
we simply said there were five areas of dysfunction: auditor/, 
visual, language processing, sociological and psychological. 
Visual and auditoiy areas could be pretty well de'fined and 
identified, but the problems' of language processing were,^ 
to us, much broader and more nimierous than most texts, 
specialists, and research articles listed and described. 
Consul'^r the bilingual child, for ex^unple. .*If he has to 
work in F'.nglish but uses Spanish as riie decoding tool, he-^* 
certainly has a learning disability problem and would be 
reflected in these statistics. I:", on the other hand, 
he' could decode equally well in both English and Spanish, 
he has no problem, and would not appear as a language pro- 
cessing statistic,- The 'child' that has neve'r mastered the 
ver\' basic mathem^itic skills would certainly have a language 
processing problem 'in any math program above his basic level. 
We had a students, for excimple, who had never mastered the 
utilisation of the ninnbcr 9. At sixteen years of age, he had 
learneu simply to block out anything dealing with the number 
9-... 'Once this was 'identified, two weeks <of intensive effort 



cleared ^^ this processing problem. However, he ivould appear 
on the statistic? as a language ]Sroces5ing problem.... Social 
-and psvchological problems nndicated are only those problems _ 
w^iich would prevent tiKv. child from leaniing in a meaningful 
wav in the classroom-- i .e. the child who cannot tunction 
\r^' -4 group, or one who c;mnot, relate to an adult for lean^- 
ina or a black' who c.innot loam from a white, or vice . - 
versa TTie student wlio is conditioned to failure and/or ■- 
the student with an extremely lo\i self image are reflected 
■ here Most ofthem-havc either social or psychological prob- 
lems but if such problems- '.A)uld not prevent success m 
leaiT/mg, these problems would not appear within these 
statistic^.' One Mghlv significant fact:. 90 percent of 
those reflected in sociological and psychological problems 
are also reflected in one or mo*-e of the visual, auditor)' 
. and language processing >^areas. . . . 

Basically, then, what I have said concerning classification 
of learning disabilities is a reflection of our philosophy 
that a learning disability or dysfunction is anything which 
prevents a child from achieving successfully in a normal 
educational setting. 

.\ "mild" classification indicates that the-'problcms could 
be worked out nc;iinally by a regular teacher ^^^^ J'^^S^'^^J", ^ 
classroom provided tliat tlie teacher is aware of the' problem 
...and could attack it in the correct learning mode.... 

"Moderate" problems «t have liiore .speciaH-iea treatment 
along with prescriptive individual classroom attention and 
could not succeed until this is done. 

The- "severe" problems .. .must liave cor; r.^hcr:. Ive treatment^ 
before even"tr>-ing classroom work. Mo -, o-; this treatment^ 
mus^ be planned and directed by , highly, cin:, : . fied specialists, 
(pp. 48-49). 

niannn^-U- T-o.':.. Not dis'^issed in tiie article. Compton reports 
that "Diacmos is 'was achieVed' through a^e of the Keystone Tele- 
M^ocular: the Audiometer, the Beepy^To.st-t,T Motor Visual Integra- 
tSn the'Bender-Gestalt, the Wepman Test of ^-cr jmxnation^the 
Wide Range Achievement Test, the Davis Read-ing Test the Gilmore 
Reading Test, the WISC or WATS, along with other referred testing 
acSished by neuroxogists , psychiatrists, opthomologists, and 
aSiSogists. 'But nx:T-e important was the f act^ that validity was 
dSe?mined only, on the basis of the child's reaction to follow- 
up treatment".(Compton, personal communication, iy,b). 

■Diagnostic nlj^.jtivity. All testing was conducted by perrons 
ether than the author. 



Statistical Analuts'-s. A iiuitrix is sho\vn with the five types of 

LI) as rows and mi Id-inoderato-scvere-total classification as coliniins. 

C-:: :'!■»: Kunrrrr . r ir-: ' . ' : ' h' r :\' L!' ^*Licni f^i iUit 

>i t : : r:..; ' r ' .r , l^ocausc cells s!iow 

nimiber of positive diav^noses, not numbers oi" students. A student could 
be coiuited more than c)nce because he was diagnosed as having more than 
one t> pe o( \y (i.e., multiple entr\' in coliuns), or because he had 
more tlian one characteristic within a 't\'pe (i.e., diaj^nosis of two 
types of auditory !jl would result innulti]Ue entry in tiie stune row 
of the iiuitrix). This is stated explicitly i a the :n't ic le ; the aut'iior 
goes 'on, however, to interpret the totals for eaclArA^ye as rein'csen- 
tatjve oi totals for i.ndi\'i(.luals--whicri appears froiir tiis own descrip- 
tion c^if tht'^ matT"ix tn be :in erroi", ' • * 



In.'i ' of LD 

A,-< .mi/^l^^-Uid iy-i tne shaiy. The study indicates that 9d.4?> 
of the 444 committed to state institutions during the lO-montii i)eriod 
fell into one-or more of the cells of tiie matrix--was learning 
disabled h)' the author definitiori.^ 

.4c? per^evtual or intan\2tive disorder. ,^vS they are des- 
cribed in the article, only two ol" the five categories appear to fit 
the definition of hi) as perceptual and integrative disorders:' tiie 
•visual and auditory categories, fiven in those categories, tiie stiid\''s 
defii>ft"ion appears to be extremely inclusive, appa^'ently counting 
simjyle hearij\g or visiuil problems, as :m LD, Some of the kmguage 
processing diagnoses probably fit^ the definition. Compton points 
out, however, that the pi'oblems he included were '*much broader and 
more numeroa^ than most texts, rpec ial i sts , and research articles 
listed an*d described." The article also suggests that mgst of the 
children with perceptually-based language in'ocessing problems would 
also be diagnosed laidcr either or both of the auditoiy :uid^visual 
categories. 4"he matrix of diagnoses were as "follows: 

TABU- C.l ' ^ 





Ml hi) 


NiciiniRA'n; 


SI-A'liRi; 


T(TI'A1, 


Vi sua 1 


81 


81 


.41 


203 


Aud 1 toi-}' 


M) 


41 


17 


118 


Lmigiuige Process ing 


3S 


10(1 


3 1 


175 


Socio log ica 1 






ii: 


303 


Psycho logica 1 


41 


1 r 




235 



Because, o\ the multiple row, colimm, and cell entries per 
subject, actual incidence cannot be reconstructed. But these 
ranges can be estimated: >^ ' 
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• Includiiig all Ir 'els of severity, some unkno\vn 
percentage less than 72.5% of the 444 subjects ^ 
could be said to have visual ^-m" auditory leai-ning 
h^indicaps.* 

•Excluding from tl;e definition chose cases which could 
be treated in a regular classroom with a regular 
teacher (the "mild'' categoiy) , some percentage less 
than 40.5% of the 444 could be said to have a visual 
or auditoiy learning handicap. 

•Those requiring special classrooms (the "severe'* 
cases) for an auditoiy or visual leaniing handicaps 
comprised something less than 15.1-6 of the subjects. 

•Because the sample excludes delinquents who are not 
committed to a state institution, no inferences can 
he drawii about incidence' of LD in the general 
population. 



*A maximum- likelihood deflator could be applied to these over- 
e^t^^^tes, but t would have to assume that there ar^e neither column 
nor^row interactions— probably an unrealistic assumption.^ Since it 
would start with the datum that each learning handicapped subDect has 
an average of ^.58 cell entries [l034/(.904 X 444)], the deflation 
effect would be substantial. 
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n. M. R. Critchley, Reading retardation, dvslexia and delinquency, 

:^r:t i^h rf.>ur>i:: of rt^j-}iiatp:^ (1968), 1 1 5 1 S:S7- 1547 . 



S.:r:rLc. One hundred six boys at a Renumd Home ajid Classifying 
Center for the twelve Inner London Boroughs. The 106 were' per- 
sonally ex:unined. As\ additional 371 were examined for simi^le 
reading retardation, through archival data. All were adjudicated 
delinquents. Names were taken consecutively from the \eekly lists 
of referrals for psychological e\'aluation 

L^cn! -Ic . None. 

r ^ ..^f LD. llus study confined itself to "read- 
ing retardation," meaning achievement substantially below the 
ex])ectation for that age group, cind dyslexia, defined as "luiability 
to read with facility despite nomal intelligence, intact senses, 
•conventional instruction imd nonnal motivation." (DrawTi from 
hisenberg, 1962, p. 1S40.) 

'^'^ ' '-^^ < •* :'.-fi>:iti.:^n. Reading retardation was or)erat ional 1 >' 
defined as retardation of three or more years for those with an 
in of 90 and above, and of five rears or more for those with an 
10 of 89 or less. 

:.^-:-!^:yu'nUz :^ i'or diagnosing reading retardation, Critchley 

writes that "Spelling (Schonell Graded Word Reading Test , or rarely, 
the Hurt Reading Accui'acy Test) were [sic] given as individual 
tests bv the psychologist, :md if the. child was found to be retarded 
in reading he would also be given the Binet Vocabulary Comprehension 
Test." (p. 1539) The Wechsler Scale Series was administered for 
the intelligence test. Tor diagnosis of dyslexia, a three-part 
neurological test battery w^as employed, "based upon that used by 

NlacDonald Critchley, Ingram, Gooddy and others " (1540): 

(a) laterality preference (hand preference, eye preference, footed- 
ness, hair whorl, fajnily history of handedness); (b) right-left 
orientation, finger agnosia, and clumsiness; and (cj dyslexia screen- 
ing fwTiting the alphabet, spelling numbers to dictation, picture 
interpretation and najning, a geography test, seven separate draw- 
ing tests. 

DirzjKOt^tic Cb,jr:fttvit!j . Unless the subject faltered in i^eading a 
st:mdard eye chart during the initial test for vision (in-'which 
case literacy was checked), the neurological' examination was con- 
ducted without access to the results of the reading tests. Test 
results "\v'ere exajiiined in the light of the history and the reports 
of the medical, ocular , psychological and psychiatric examination," 
as safeguards against false-positive diagnoses, (p. 1541) 
Critchley estimates that the dyslexic condition was probably 
underdiagnosed because of the deliberately conser\^at ive procedures. 



statistical Analysis. Critchley P^^^^^^^Jf,? j^^tntimSnre' 
->hif^<; of descriptive statistics, and diagnostic intelligence 
;;st Results (wth reports of statistical significance) broken 
into Se -'retarded in reading" and "not retarded in reading 
SoSds a similar breakdown is provided in tenns of background/ 
l&entariariables. Critchley^spositi^.lv stated c^^^^^^ 
c-innQ annear to Stay well within the lunit.s oi the statistical 
resSts^e cites \-o more speculative conclusions are that 
InnSent differences in dvslexia incidence among delinquents and 

did not reveal the manner whereby a dyslexic child may dritt into 
delinquency." (1546) 



Florence LXiling, Sally I-ddy, Victoria Risko, "Learnin^T d isab i 1 it ici- 
and Jiivrr;ile del iiu|uencv," Rl-K Voiitli (xMUcr, Nk^rj^antcnvn , W.Va., 
\970, Unpuhl ishcd. 



riftv-ninc stiid(Mits randoinh' selected rroiii tlie RFK Yowt]] 
Cenrer flederal iastituti >n ibr !;i;:le juvenile 1 i nc|uents , aj^ed 
16-21), out of appi-oxiinatcl\' 1 -KS m tite population. 

Ccy:t!\'L{] . None 

>>: :;. "Specif'c 'earning disLbilities 
refers to one or more signific^int deficits in the essential learn- 
ing processes, involvini; perception, integration, and expression, 
and not primarily due to senson', motor, imd intel lectiuil retard- 
ation," 

i'r»:'y'u:. i.^'n;: : :^j\k: f . Not clear. See folloiving dis- 

cussion of diagnostic tools. 

:H'Lmo^jii^ A variety of intelligence, perceptual, and 

achievement tests were administered. I'he presentation does not 
unajnbiguously state which ones were iLsed to diagnose LD. Our best 
effort at reconstructing the diagnostic procedure is as follows. 

A test called the "Berea-Hestal t Test'' was used to assess 
/""'Visual -motor men^ory and discrimination skills." As described, 
it appears to be ver>' similar to the Memory for Designs. Test (see 
review of Hunvitz 1972). But we were unable to identify it through 
the standard com]')i 1 at ions (MMYS, Nf{\7, TIP-Il). 5s with scores 

of 5 or more errors were classified as disabled on this quality. 

A test for auditor)^ discrimination was administered. It was 
variously called the California Auditor)^ Discrijnination Test (p. 6) 
and the Chicago Auditory Discrimination Test (pp. 8, 9, 14). It 
is also referred co as the Auditor}' Discrimination Test (pp. 10, 11) 
iind the Auditor}' Test (p. 12). There is also a reference (p. 14J 
to 'lVepm;m's scaling" of the auditor}^ test. Prom this (and since 
no California or^ Chicago Auditory Discrimination Test can be found 
in NMY5, NM\'6, iW7, or TIP- II) we infer that the test in question 
is tlie Auditor}^ Discrimination Test by Joseph M. Wepman. ^hat test 
is reported to be a quick, inex])ensive , reliable (test-retest co- 
efficient of reliability is reported as .91) means of identifying 
auditory^ discrimination deficits in children from 5 to 8 years of 
age. Wiether it is e(|ually suitable for adolescents from 16 to 
21 years of age is not mentioned. Three or more errors were counted 
as evidence of disability. 

A left-to-right discrimination test, a[^parentlv developed by 
"Shedd" fno reference in the re{)rint w^-" received), was administered. 
It too was not listed, nor was ajiv test by ShedcL in rhr MNI>^^-7 nr 



TIP-II. A score of 12 errors or more was classified as evidence 
of significant disability. 

utility for discriminating between a specitic 

ll Jre general intelligence or maturation P^f ^^-^^J^,,;^,^^.'^^',^an 
doubtful. It is thought not to be suitable for subject.. ^^^'^ 
15 (the saniple subjects in the study were 15 to 21). la aii, 
use in this study is subject to many questions. 

Verbal discrimination skills were tested through the Huelsman 
Word Discri;.ination Test. Intended for grades ^ .^^rough 8 th s 
test has no data on reliability. Norms are based on 1949 testing. 

Diagnostic objectivity. No information. 

Statistical analysis. Means, -^^lans and ranges of s^^^^^^ 

rio;;s""fo;\S%'nfi;na::pre S^sr t^lb^s S laSpL read- 
'iig'below'graSe level, regardless of IQ; and for the 19 members of 
sample'diagnosed as havm,^ specific ^^^^^^^g/^^f^^^^^^he 

—for-th: 'r^ii ^^^^r?^ " 

Addition to the obvious one, of jg^o^-^^^^^J^^^^^e^f scopes, 
labeled "LD"- -because of one test score, the protile ot scores, 

or whatever. 

In su-ary, this study is extremely vvtdMrable to criticism of 
counted whenever cited as evidence of LD m delinquents. 
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Ir\'ing Hunvitz, Roger M.* A. Bibace, Peter H. Wolff, Barbara M. 
Rowbothajn, Neuropsychological function of noiMl boys, delinquent 
boys, and boys with learning problems, ''evcevtual and Motor Skills. 
1972, 35, 387-;)94. ^ , 

The artiLie reports two studies which are discussed separately 
here. 



STIJDY I 

SarTTle. Two clinical sainples were used, each of fifteen boys 
ages lS.6-iS.S years. One ScUiiple was of fifteen boys enrolled 
in a residential special school for treatment of demonstrated 
learning problems. All were at least two years behind age mates 
in reading level but were of normal intelligence and free of 
major neurological, sensor>^ or other organic illnesses ov evi- 
dence of psychosis. The fifteen delinquent boys were being 
detained at a reception center, were of normal intelligence, and 
also were free of major illnesses and obvious psychotic symptoms. 

CoKtvols. A sajnple of fifteen boys of normal academic achievement 
m a suburban junior high school, of the same age and IQ range as 
the clinical samites, free of academic, social, or psychological 
problems as judged by teachers and school counselors. 

Co>:..*cptuai dcfinit-ion of LD. Not specified. 

^}:eratioyiil derlnicion of LD. ' Not applicable: no diagnosis of 
"LD'' was attenpted. 

^^a^nosU--^ toclG, Study I sought to measure ^^sensorimotor develop- 
ment using the Lincoln-Oseretsk)- Test of Motor Development, 36 
items which tost both gross motor coordination (e.g., balancing, 
jumping), and fine motor coordination (e.g., sorting matchsticks) . 

Dt.ijy^osti^^ ob,!^:ct-ivitu. Tes'c scores were reviewed independently 
by two of the authors (Hurw^itz ajid Bibace). .There was no dis- 
agi cement on ^iny of the 36 items, "... to be expected since 
performance on most items was reported as pass or fail and did 
not depend on equivocal criteria." (389) 

S'tf:tirti.?al ana'jois. The presentation in the article is succinct 
and worth quoting in full: 

FerfonTuince on the hincoln-Oseretsky Test was analyzed 
by pooling the scores for all three groups, assigning 
ranks to the individual scores, and determinijig the 
distribution of rank orders (Kruskal -Wall ace analysis 
of variance test by ranks; Siegel, 1956). Differences 
between the nonnal ar.d the two clinical groups wore 
statistically signi f i.cant . Only one of the normal 
hoys obtained a score below the 70th percentile, while 
all hut one ;; with leaminj^r disability, and all 
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delinquent Ss scored below the 5th percentile When 
test results for the clinical and nomal populations 
were divided into those falling above and below the 
5th percentile, the differences were statistically 
significant (x^ = 29.8. p <. 001)^ These comijarison. 
indicate that adolescent boys witfi leanung dis- 
abilities and juvenile delinquents were s ignif icantlv 
retarded in their motor development wlien compared to 
nomal boys of the same age. 

The ^6 tasks on the Lincoln-Oseretsky Test were divided 
into those which required specific competence in 
rhytlimical repetition (6 items) and those clearly not 
re<iuiring the sequential organization of isolated 
elements^(27 items). Three items \vcre eliminated be- 
cause thev could not be classified unambiguously, 
iv-hen the over-all Lincoln-Oseretsk>' perfomance of the 
three groups was subdivided into items demanding • 
rhvthnical skills and those not requiring such skiiib, 
the tv;Q clinical grouj^s performed consistently Poorer 
than normal Ss on 5 of the 6 demanding sequential 

organization and mure poorly in only 17 of the 27 non 
rhythmical tasks. A gro^) comparison of performance on 
the rhythmical tasks was statistically significant 
whereas a comparison of the non- rhythmical items was not 
Vv2 8 0 = Oil. Tasks demanding rhythmical repeti- 
tion therefore posed far greater difficulties for both 
clinical groups than non-r.iytlimical tasks, (pp. -589 ^yuj 

-me statistical methods appear to be Woprjate for the data a^^ 
the findings as stated accurately draw i rom the statistical results 



STUDY TI 

Sa^te Thirtcon boys school for j^^ 

offenders, mean age 11./ veais, i'.^ lange oi /j i ^o, 
other criteria as in Study 1. 

controls. Thirteen boys attending a. sixth grade of a suburtoi public 
school mean age 11.3 years. IQ range 84 to 136. mean H^OvISC). 
Nfea^ l6s of the clinical -sample and the control were significantly 
different f 05 level, t test . SES backgroui^ds also f ffered: all 
delinquents were fro^ lower SES levels; all the nomal Doys had 
middle class backgrounds 

Conceptual definition c; LD. Not specified. 
Operation^ii definitic^K of LD. Not applicable. 

r.:^n.tin tools, study II sought to exi^and on evidence f^^^^^^^ 
Study I that delinquent boys had special difficulties o: ^equuicin^ 
C'-^Jiporal org^inization'-).' Two perfonTvance dimensions were tested, 
as follows. 



Temporal organization of voluntary actions was assessed first 
through measures of sensorimotor rhythm. S was instructed to tap 
two mechanical keys, alternating the left and right hajids, and 
maintaining as steady a rhythm as possible. Each trial lasted 
45 seconds, and 10 trials were given to each S. Each child was 
allowed to practice with keys until he could manipulate the l:eys 
with some skill and understood the basic procedures outlined 
below. The 10 different trials given to each S consisted of vari- 
ations on three basic instructions: (1) tapping at a preferred 
rate which was comfortable for the individual, with the only stip- 
ulation that S haa to maintain as regular a beat as possible; (2) 
tapping in tine to a metronome which was set at one of four dif- 
ferent rates, and continuing at this rate^ after the metronome was 
turned off 15 seconds after the start of the trial; arl (3) tapping 
in time to a metronome set at one of five different rates- and 
maii.taining the initial rate after the metronome rate was changed 
(either speeded up cr slowed dowTi) IS seconds after the start of 
the trial. 

The tapping was recorded on a jnagnetic tape and analyzed by 
computer in 15 second episodes as well as for the entire 45 second 
trial. Performance was analyzed for deviations from the expected 
entraining rates of the -metronome (except in the case of the 
^^preferred" rate), and for the variability of peak-to-peak inter- 
vals between successive pulses. 

Temporal organization was next assessed on the domain of auto- 
nation. These measures consisted of over-learned tasks in which S 
had to carry out repetitively a 'simple procedure whose isolated 
elements presented little or no intellectual difficulty. The 
tasks included the naming of repeated objects by identifying 
three familiar pictures (fly, tree, and zxjp) presented 100 times 
in random order on an 8^ inch by 11 inch card; and the Stroop 
Color-Word Interference Test. Performance was scored as the number 
of seconds required to complete each task. No current information 
is available on reliability or validity of the Stroop Test. 

Spatial ::bility and perceptual restructuring were assessed 
through the following tests: 

1) The Beery- Buktenica Visual-Motor Integration Test. The 
child (ages 2-15 for the long form) copies 24 geometric 
forms. ^ It-is. rated as a generally sound instrument for 
detecting children with visual-motor integration, with 
some un£uiswered questions about reliability and predic- 
tive validity. (NM\7, 867).' 

2) The Graham- Kendall Memory^- for- Designs Test. The subject 
is asKed to reproduce each of fifteen simple straight- 

-> line designs after exposure to it for five seconds. Test- 

retest reliabilities are good G73 to .90), and it is con- 
sidered to be a generally sound, objective test for brain 
damage in children and adults, with special applicability 
for predicting dyslexic characteristics. (MMY6, 140; MMY7, 
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^ ThP C'liiiaren'^ Mocdded-Pigurer, Test. Tins test nsks the 
^ I^,biec trnnJ a simple fom (e.g., a tent) m a complex 
, oe' It seeks to measure psychological differentiation 
* (also labeled "field dependence-independence )^ the extent 

ilbeddeJ contexts t„ pcccptio,,." , "J^-^ /^Jif,;^ ^> 

agi'inse if the subjects in Study 11) are also good. .83 
to .86. (W-IYV, 55) 

11 Standard tover Prom'essive Matrices. The subject chooses 
^rr/uUiple d,oil;e j°-/,^e de..ign or estgn part^^^^^ 

provides 

-St^s ^ge;.er;l^.^^e,^genc^ it has been fot. .o 
5SIu?,'^JSffrcl=nti°r iLf^^slof o^tifilt were 

foili^rtJ'"li)-, reliabilities for tije version used by 

llunvitz c: at. were not obtained. (MMY6, 4J1J 

Procedures verc not specified. With the _ 
ri:|rS«;ti;n"S-«ic lien-Buktenica test, subjectivity ts mnmal 
for the batter>' in use. 

A table shavs the means and standard deviations 
otatisti.-^^.^^ .<.. crni-p^ on each test. ine t 
for the dclinciuent ...d nonnal . s c ^^^X^ ^^^^^ level 

fslrven- *Se^re:urtrTn.e''s?a-tea'a.;;l-oUows: 

,-he del.ncuer. boys ;SiZ^. 

■;«:'rrfrSc.d^o?h^in";irsir^i&-JA\^ 

S™t*\.a%S:n?? of tap^^^/^h^J^:^- 

■ b;"ri;;i^n.t-;t"^a?s^^^^^^^^ 

a ffcvenccs were found on the lour spatial abilities tasks. 
'!he con-elation between !Qs .md spatial .md tcnTporal ta ks 

hin each population was not 
our measures of spatial and sec,uenc.ng -"^'^^^^^yi.'^f^ 
pendent of ^^tandard _ intcl ngence es . .^^^^^^ 

^:;^toran/::oie^\;n^r^"our^ot^ criterion 
:ar^aier^The,.venMatr.c^ tes^hich^ 
showed a significant .- \aliic I. Tf) di fferences 

LoniTii"!"" , i-\.Tc t-'i-k 'Ihis oDservai loii i> 'i^'- 

the two groups only on this t.a.-,K inis uu. 
,..Lno.-rM in tonus of the Raven's prcsuincd capacity to 



unexpected in tonus of the Haven's P' ---^ 
' - intolkvtMal abilitv. (pp. .-.9 1 " ) 
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The statistical methods appear to be appropriate for the data, 
and the findings as stated accurately draw from the statistical 
results. 

Overall cQnclnsions ubout incidence of LD, Hunvitz et al, avoided 
trying to diagnose "LD"; their purpose was to contribute to an under- 
standing of specific functional disturbances. The authors did not 
report inc'dence rates for those disturbances. Tfiey were investi- 
gating the sijTipler issue of whether a difference existed between 
delinquent and control populations. The studies appear to be care- 
fully designed, carefully conducted ones. The concluding discussion 
states both the results and the implications with precision. It is 
quoted in full: 

Juvenile delinquent boys from lower soca .economic background 
and poor learners from middle- class environments were 
significantly retarded on a broad spectnjm test of motor 
development when compared with nomal age mates of similar . 
intelligence. The most sensitive index of poor motor per- 
formance in the delinquent groups included those test 
items requiring the sequential organization and coordin- 
ation of isolated elements. In further coiiparisons of 
normal and delinquent boys, we found the latter had specific 
difficulties in tasks demanding the sequential ordering 
of sensorimotor and verbal elements. 

The findings suggest that the neuropsychological deficits 
of delinquent boys and boys with learning disabilities 
are manifested more clearly in tasks of tenporal sequencing 
than in tasks of perceptual restructuring. In our battery 
the sensorimotor tapping ^and automatization tasks shared 
the requirement for conpetence in the sequencing of 
repetitive actions. Studies of normal children have demon-^ 
strated a high intercorrelation among the various auto- 
matizing tasks as well as among the various tapping 
items and a signif ican:: positive correlation between 
automatization skills and rhythmical tapping, but no 
correlation between sequencing skills and spatial abilities. 
The clinical populations in these two studies showed 
apparently specific deficiency in the temporal ordering 
of elements in volujitary behavior. Since our evidence for 
an association between learning problems or delinquency 
and deficits in sequencing skills was statistical, dis- 
turbances of voluntary sequencing can obviously not be 
construed as sufficient cause for either of the clinical 
entities. Yet the statistical association suggests that 
neuropsychological disturbances affecting particularly 
the child's ability to sequence sensorimotor events and 
symbolic stimuli may define one general adaptive function 
in which the two clinical populations are deficient. 
The inference is compatible with the observation that 
gro^jps of children with learning disabilititJb ajid juvenile 
delinquents demonstrated a significant delay in motor 
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maturity and emphasizes the need for more (detailed inves- 
tigation of centra.! nervous system function ]n the two 
clinical groups pven when they manifest no gross "evidence 
of neurological lesions. 

While we have no evidence to support the clam, the skewed 
distribution of social class membership in one of the two 
clinical populations together with the similarity of their 
deficits on tasks of voluntary sequencing raises the 
possibility that children with delayed or disturbed neuro- 
inuscular development are more likely to be identitied 
as delinquents when they gr^w iip in a lower-class context 
and to be identified as children with learning disabil- 
ities when they come from a middle-class -environment . 

Until an operationally defined taxonomy of the various 
fuTiCtional disturbances contributing to learning dis- 
abilities and juvenile delinquency has been formulated, 
the indiscriminate disposition of all delinquents as it 
they constituted a homogeneous clinical, population should 
be abandoned for a sound clinical assessment ot eacn 
individual with the advice of infoi^ned neurological 
• consultation, (pp. 392-393) 
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WilUcun Mulligan, A studv of dvslexia and dc 1 iiiqiiencv , .-i.^; /. •>'/ • - 
Tru^ru:-, .Juirfrvlii (.1969)', 4(3)', Pp. 177-1^7. 



.^j'.: Miilligaji rcpor-.s data on two sajiij^les. One is of the (i(}-i)crs 

"total caseload" active in the sprini; of 19b8 at the Special Super- 
vision Unit of the Sonoma Coimty Probation Department.' "Wards 
supervised by this unit are the more .severely delinquent children 
on probation, all of whom could be committed to the California Youth 
Authority for their delinquent acts" (j). 177). RcadiSig retardation 
data are presented for these youtti. i'hen Mulligan discusses a sajnple 
ot 32 children, some of whom wei del incjuent and others whom were 
referred to the Probation Department under California's compulsory 
education lavvs for truancy or for non-delinquent disruptive 
behavior In the classroom: "children exhibiting delinquent tendencies 
(p. 184). Note tliat the 32-^;ubject siimj^le is not a subset of the 
6U-subject siiniple. It i:- iict clear whether there is overlajn 

C'^'>itrols. None. 

Concevtwil definition of LD. The study focuses on dyslexia, using 
a formulation of dyslexia as the defective language achievement 
in cin individual who has normal intelligence and noimal acliievement 
in all other areas of learning , (p. 180). 

Ch:evational definition. Reading retardation (more than 2 years 
below grade level) accompanied by positive indications on a series 
of tests for dyslexia (see below). 

Diagnostic tool^. For preliminary screening, diagnosis checks 
medical history (including prenatal history, and fajnily histor>' 
when possible), IQ (Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test), reading 
level Oide Range Achievement Test) and other nonstandardized 
items to check on gross, motor coordination, cerebral dominance, 
visual discrijnination, directional discrimination, auditory 
discrimination, number recall, and rhythnr sequence and retention.. 
If the screening warrants it, the child is them referral to a 
local committee tromposed of "pediatricians, M.D.Vs, optometrists 
trained in developmental vision, psychologists, and educators 
who are interested in the problems of the dyslexic child and in 
developing a diagnostic -center" (p. 183). 

Diagnostic Objcctioity. Procorlures were not spoiled out, but the 
variety of measures and obscivers involved in the process appear 
to offer considerable protection against error in any one person 
or indicator. 

i't-iti.' tl'^ li Ayiuj:)!:^. Nfulligan writes: 

Of the thirtv-twn dr^1 i prmen.rv rAjc;r'< screened to 
the time of this writing, nine children of average 
r.Q. were reading at grade 1-^ ' ■ or witliin two 
grade levels of tlieir actu.-i 1 Aq placement; 
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eleven of average I.Q. were reading well below grade 
level, 'and twelve with below average I.Q. were 
reading well below grade level. Four of the twenty- 
three youngsters reading* below grade level were 
diagnosed as dyslexic. Unfortunately no funds 
v" were available to diagnose the other nineteen. 
However, all nineteen of these children had symp- 
toms in coirmon with the four diagnosed children 
(p. 184). 

Mulligan also gives the following tables: 



TABLE C.2 



Age 
I.Q. 

Grade 

Reading Level 



Children Diagnos'ed as Dyslexic 



9 


15 


10 


12 


89 


75 


104 


106 


E.H. 


9 


5 


E.H. 


2.2 


.4 


1.4 


2.5 



Average I.Q. -Reading Belov/ Grade Level 



Age 15 

I.Q. 89 

Grade 8 

Reading Level 3.5 



17 


16 


18 


17 


16 


16 


108 


97 


94 


90 


94 


101 


11 


10 


11 


10 


11 


40 


6.8 


1.4 


6.6 


2.2 


8.7 


6.3 



Age 

I.Q. ' 

Grade Level 
Reading Level 



Low I.Q. -Reading Below Grade Level 



16 


16 


17 


16 


16 


16 


17 


86 


76 = 


83 


85 


78 


81 


76 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


1.7 


1.7 


2.4 


2.3 


2.3 


5.2 


5.6 



Thus, 12.5% of the 32 were diagnosed as dyslexic, and the other ^ 
46.9 who were reading well bejow grade level (more than 2 years) 
were reported to have similar svinptoms of greater or lesser 
severity. 

These results were obtained from a sample which apparently was 
either partially or wholly different from the 60-person Scunple 
of all cases sent to the Special *'ipervision Unit. Mulligan 
includes case-by-case data on both i^amples, and the smaller 
one cannot be matched with members from the larger one. For 
example, none of the four children diagnosed as dyslexic 
have age/grade/reading level co^onterparts in the larger 
saiiple. appears also that the sainple from which the dyslexics 
were diagnosed had much more severe reading problems than the 
overall case load. In the 32-p(.n-son sainple, only- 28.1% were 
reading within two grade levels of [)lacement; in the 60-person 
sample, 55.3^0 of children for whom reading levels were specified 
by grade within the two-year margin.* Moreover, it appears that 
the degree of retardation was much more- severe in the 32-person 
sainple than in the entire case load. Of those who were more 
than two years behind ^-,rade level, the mean difference between 
reading and grade level was almost six years in the 32-person 
sainple, compared to about four years in the larger sainple 
(calculated for those for which reading grade levels were -^^ 
specified) . 

The conclusion to be drawn from these observations is simplv 
that the degree of reading handicap in the 32-person sample was 
much higher than for the overall case load of the Unit. 

A second set of problems arises in drawing inferences about ' 
dyslexia in the 19 slow readers who did not undergo full-scale 
diagnosis; for it is extremely doubtful that the first four 
were drawn randomly from among the 23. Two of the dyslexics 
cam^ from educationally handicapped classes and the other two 
showed the two lowest reading scores of the sample. Their 
average age was 11.5 years, while the youngest of the others 
was 15 years old. All the indications are that the four most 
likely to be dyslexic were chosen for the initial diagnosis. 

The above points are raised to caution against the use of the 
Mulligan data for estimates of incidence. Something more than - 
12.5% and less than 71.9% of the 32-person sample were diagnosable 
as" dyslexic; an incidence envelope which sample bears an unknown 
relationship to that of the full case load of the Unit. In terms 



If those in the 60-person sample who were labeled "below average/ 

"low," "very poor," or "very low" are assumed to be reading . more 

than two years below grade level, the percentage of non-retarded 
reaatTLia wuulu still be 44.9%. 
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of simpl'^' reading retardation, the smaller sample was on the _ 
order of twice as retarded as the full case lead. Mulligan himself 
did/fiot attempt to draw estimates of incidence from the data. The 
article ^ a valuable source of information about the kinds ot 
symptoms which were observed, and -about the collateral school, 
behaviors- which t^ie children exhibited. 
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Mar\^ Kay Stcnger, Frequency of learning disabilities in adjudicated 
del incjuents , unpublished master's thesis, University of Missouri 
Kansas City, 1975. 

Sarr:'h:\ All of the 67 white adolescents (mean age 15.4 years, 
minimum 11-0, maximimi 16-111 adjudicated delinquent for the first 
time in Clav County, Missouri, Juvenile Court, during the period 
1/1/7S through 5/31/75. 

Control . None. 

Conceptual dcfiyiitzon of LD. The author quotes the National Advisory 
Committee definition and cites other definitional approaches, but 
does not exp-licitly adopt a conceptual definition for her study. 

Operational definition of LD. School reports were reviewed for 
each S. On that basis, each S was classified as having academic 
difficulties (low or failing grades) or having no academic difficulties 
Only the Ss with academic difficulties were screened for classifi- 
cation as LD. They were so classified if they 1) had a 15+ point 
discrepancy between the VIQ and PIQ of the WAIS or WISC; or 2) had 
'^signif icant scattering'* on subtest scores, defined as a 3 point 
difference from the mean of their scale scores;" and 3) had achieve-, 
ment levels on the WRAT below their ability range (WRAT Standard 
Sc^ore at least 10 point-s lower than FSIQ) . (Stenger, 1975, p. 12) 

Dvdgnostic Tools. As indicated by the operational definition, 
diagnosis was based on school grades and scores on the Weschler 
Adult Intelligence Score (WAIS) or the WecHsler Intelligence 
Score for Children (WISC) , and the Wide Range Achievement Test 
(WRAT). . , 

Diagnostic Objectivity . Researcher subjectivity is not a signi- 
ficant factor with the Weschler and WRAT, given the ordinary pro- 
cedures for administering the test. 

Statistical Analysis. Thirty-six of the delinquent sample were 
classified as having school difficulties. Fifteen of these met 

. the criteria of LD in the study. The other 21 were classified as 
achieving at their (low) ability level. Thirty-one (46.3%) of the 

. original sample of 67 had been classified as having no school 
difficulties; their Weschler scores were in the high normal 
range', WRAT scores were in the average range, consistent with - 
their school performance, 

• The author points- out that (1) the Wechsler and WR\T provided 
screcrning procedures, not an in-depth diagnosis. Some false- 
positives are probably included in the diagnoses (Stenger, personal 
communication, 1976); and included no members of minority groups 

'26 
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and was drawn from a suburb with a median family income of $11,000 
per year, which might account for some of the discrepancy between 
Stenger's findings and the much higher rates reported by others. 
But the author argues that the main factor was the distinction 
between Group II (low ability and low achievement) from Group Ui 
(discrepant ability and achievement!. 



Appendix D. 

INVrNTOrlY OF DEMONSTRA'. ION PROJECTS 
LINKING LD AND DELINQUENCY 



The project abstracts included in this appendix represent four 
years (FY 1972 - FY 1975) of funding ii the areas of LD 

detection and remediation. The criteria used in selecting projects 
to be abstracted have been, described in the first section of this 
report. It should be reiterated, however, that telephone research 
was not conduct'.'d for projects that received funding in.' FY 1972 and 
FY \977>. This fact accounts for the small number of FY -1972-73 
abstracts, relative to the number for FY 1974-75. Table D.l 
summarizes the principal characteristics of the LD and education- 
related projects funded by LE/U during the entire period. 
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TABLE D.I 

LEAA-i u.idcd Juveniie Delinqujncy Projects Related to LD and Education, FY1972-1975. 





LD-specific 


LD component in 
larger ooL^tional 
prograTJ 


in general program 


TOTAL WITH 
SOME LD 
COMPONENT 


OTHEfl 
EDUCATION- 
RELATED 


TOTAL $96,000(4)* 


$450,000 (20) 


$504,000(21) 


$1,080,000 (45) 


$5,208,000(217) 


Intervention intended for . . 












Diagnostic purposes 




48,000 (2) 


192,000 (8) 


240,000 (10) 


888,000 (37) 


Treatment purposes 


24,000(1) 


96,000 (4) 


96,000 (4) 


216,008(9) 


3,408,000(142) 


Both 


72,000 (3) 


336,000(14) 


216,000(9) 


624,000(26) 


1,656,000(69) 


Stage of intervention . . . 










- 


Pre-delinquent 




144,000(6) 


72,000 (3) 


216,000(9) 


1,896,000(79) 


Intake 


24,000(1) 


24,Q00(1) 


144,000 (6) 


192,000 (8) 


456,000(19) 


Post-adjudication 


48,000 (2) 


216.000 (9) 


48,000 (2) 


312,000(13) 


1,728,000(72) 


More than one stage 


24,000(1) 


96,000 (4) 


240,000(10) 


360,000 (15) 


1,464,000 (61) 


Primary intervention facility 












Training school 


48,000(2) 


48,000 (2) 




96,000 (4) 


720,000 (30) 


Community-based 
residential 


24,000(1) 


96,000 (4) 


48,000 (2) 


16£,00iJ (7) 


1,128,000(47) 


Court intake facility 


24,000(1) 




192,000 (8) 


216,000 (9) 


528,000 (22) 


"Youth Services Bureau" 




72,000 (3) 


144,000 (6) 


216,000 (9) 


1,392,000 (58) 


School system 




264,000(11) 


120,000(5) 


384,000(16) 


2,160,000(90) 



• Numbef of programs 
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Contractual Services and Educational Materials 

Alabama Boys Industrial School 

Birmingham, AL 

LEAA Grant No. 7 2A01R033S 

Award Date - 04/10/74 

Award Amount - $17,778 

Purpose: To increase the capability of the ABIS educational program 
to provide individualized and integrated learning experiences for 
multiple-handicapped students (i.e., students exhibiting mental 
retardation, physical defects, emotional instability, or the effects 
of poor environment) , 

t^on t,<^tn, . iiic c^uxpiuciiL, 1 m:5 L 1 u*^ L luiiai jnctLtJi'iais, ana otner resources 
provided by this grant were used in classes which combined academic 
and vocational subject matter. In the course of administering this 
"career education" curriculum, more effective approaches for educating 
multiple-handicapped students were determined. 



Expand and Improve Diagnostic Serv ices Avai lable to the. Juvenile Court 
Mercer County 
Trenton , NJ 

LEA.A Grant No. 72A34R0037 
Award Date - 08/25/72 
Award Amount - $28,985 

Purpose : To provide the personnel necessary to keep pace with a case- 
load that had been increasing since 1970, when the Diagnostic Services 
Unit was originally established. 

Content : The Diagnostic Services Unit, consisting of a psychologist, 
a disabilities specialist, and a psychiatrist provided diagnosis and 
when indicated, therapy to children held in detention pending juvenile 
court sentencing. 

Diagnostic Research and Planning Team 
Union County Board of Chosen Freeholders 
Elizabeth, NJ 

LEAA Grant No. 72A34R0097 ^ 
Award Date - 01/02/ 73 
Award .Amount - $37,624 

Purpose: To provide diagnostic and related services to juveniles in 
detention and to provide comprehensive reports to the court. 

Content : The team included a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a learning 
disabilities specialists, and a part-time social worker. During 1971, 
the social worker interviewed all 1,100 residents of the detention 
center and made referrals to 16 agencies in the community. \Vhen indi- 
cated, the learning disabilities specialist conducted individual 
sessions. In addition, two qualified teachers provided remedial educa- 
tion in smaU groups. 
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Alternative Schoolin)^ for Probationary Youth 
City of New York 
New York, NY 

LEAA Grant No. 72A36R11S6 
Award Date - 06/01/72 
Award Amount - $173,524 

Purnose: To establish a special elementary school for students diagnosed 
as emotionally disturbed and/or " having a serious learning handicap. 

Content: The .school curriculum was structured around each child's 
individual patterns of uehavior and levels of function. A remedial 
and/or corrective reading program was available to each child requiring 
such treatments 

Engineered Classroom Techiiique for Adjudicated Delinquents with 

Mea surable Learning Disabilities 

North Carolina Office of Youth Development 

Raleigh, NC 

LE'AA Grant No. 72A37R04S1 
Award Date - 09/15/72 
Award Amount - $39,348 

The GMIS summary was too tnuicated to be abstracted in the usual 
fashion. The essence of the summary is presented below. 

The Project involved: [U development of a project rationale; (2) a 
workshop on learning disabilities in delinquents and techniques 
for the engineered classroom; (5) screening and identification of 
students; (4) beginning of engineered classroom instruction; (5) post- 
testing' of experimental and control groups. 
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District Guidance Center 
City of Huntington Beach 
Huntington Beach, CA 
LEAA' Grant No. 73A06R0077 
Award Date - 12/07/73 
Award Amount - $28,296 

Purpose : To serve troubled youth and reduce the rate of delinquency 
by coordinating the activities of traditionally autonomous public and 
private youth service agencies. 

Content : Close working relationships were developed between public 
schools, mental health and abuse clinics, youth employment centers, 
juvenile halls, police and probation departments, and other similar 
agencies. Individual programs of treatment were prescribed for the 
center*^ clients once they had been interviewed, screened, and tested. 
Team members participating in the diagnostic-prescriptive process 
included a psychologist/coordinator, a teacher competent in the 
remediatioii of learning disabilities, and selected guidance and 
behavioral change specialists. 



Learning Disabilities Project 
Department of Institutions 
Denver, CO 

LEAA Grant No. 73A08R0167 
Award Date - 04/26/74 
Award Amount - $115,000 

Purpose: To plan, implement, and evaluate a comprehensive program 
for diagnosing and treating the learning handicaps of adjudicated 
delinquents or children in need of supervision. 

Content: Once identified, the learning disabled children were treated 
by specially trained staff members. Treatment methodologies were 
aimed at correcting the disabilities whenever possible. When the 
problem was too severe to be corrected, adaptive behavior was stressed. 



Parent Delinquent Education Program > 

Civil City of Each Chicago 

East Chicago, IN 

LEAA Grant No. 73A18R0073 

Award Date - 06/29/73 

Award Amount - $20,000 

Purpose : To modify behavior interfering with home and social adjustment 
and with learning in the classroom and to change the attitudes of those 
students who regarded school in an especially negative light. 
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Content: Children were placed in an academic remediation program 
that focused on physical treatment. In addition, tutoring was 
provided to those students who did not possess the basic skills 
necessary for normal pro^^,ress within their class placement. 

Project Door: Tutorial Cente r 

Project Door, Inc- 

St . Louis , MO 

LEAA Grant No. 73A29R0088 

Award Date - 03/23/73 

Award Amount - $18,000 

Purpose: To meet the educational needs of children who have had 
contact with the juvenile court and who were either profoundly truant 
or had been suspended from the school system. 

Content: A year-round day school program was provided for up to 25 
del inquents . A curriculum designed to remediate educational handicaps 
was delivered to the students on an Individual basis. 



Learning Disabi 1 ities Teacher 

Clay County Juvenile Justice Center 

Liberty, MO 

LEAA Grant No. 75A29R0504 
Award Date - 04/02/75 

Award Amount - $6,575 & 

P urpo se: To provide the juvenile court and any subsequent involved 
schools with an educational analysis of all detained juveniles. 

Content : A learning disabilities specialist surveyed .all detained 
juveniles with regard to the individual child's past, present, and 
future educational status. . On the basis of these assessments, individual 
courses of treatment were prescribed for the juveniles. In addition, 
a specialized learning setting and a certified leariiing disabilities 
teacher were available to any child requiring such attention. 



Dia gnostic Evaluation Team to Service the Juvenile Justice System 
Atlantic County 
"Atlantic City, NJ 
LEAA Grant No. 73A34R0050 
Award Date - 08/01/73 
Award Amount - $46,900 

Purpose : To provide the juvenile court with diagnostic evaluations 
of detained juveniles and other youngsters of interest to the court. 

Content: The diagnostic evaluation team included a psychologist, social 
worker, learning disabilities specialist, and a part-time psychiatrist. 
The project was located in the county detention home. 
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Pre-Delinquent and Delinquent Identification and Planning 
Hillsborough County 
Tampa, FL 

LEAA Grant No. 74A12R001C 
Award Date - 07/26/74 
Award Amount - $128,000 
Contact - Mr. Paul Rich 
[813) 228-8666 

Purpose : To provide an evaluation and treatment center to meet the needs 
of youth who evidence maladaptive attitudes and behavior within the 
school environment and community. 

Content: Youth are referred to the center by classroom teachers, school 
psychologists , and principals. All youth referred to the center come 
from a complex of 22 junior high schools and 85 elementary schools. The 
center supplements the youth's regular school program. Once a youth is 
referred to the center, the staff, composed of educational diagnosticians, 
psychologists, and teacher's aides, administers a full battery of tests. 
LDs are actively looked for in all youth. Of the 90 youth at the center, 
22 have been diagnosed as having LDs. Youth receive 5 hours of individu- 
alized remediation a week. 

Comprehensive Community Based Treatment Program for Delinquent/Pre - 
Delinquent Youth 
Hillsborough County 
Tampa, FL ' 

LEAA Grant No. 74A12R0166 
Award Date - 04/14/74 
Award Amount - $89,000 
Contact - Ms. Tish Elsten 
(813) 272-5765 

Pu rpose : <^*To provide a residential diagnostic and therapeutic unit for 
multi-problem children between the ages of 8 and 14. 

Cont ent : Youth are referred to the program by schools, youth service 
agencies, families, and courts, on the basis of severe behavior disorders. 
Most youth have had prior encounters with the criminal justice system. 
Upon entry into, the program, all youth are involved in the diagnostic^ 
phase, which provides -a complete evaluation (i.e. physical, psychological, 
psychiatric, academic and neurological). LDs are actively looked for 
during the diagnostic phase. The percent of youth having LDs is unknown. 
Resources for treating LDs are not available through the program, there- 
fore referrals are made to outside agencies, with a prescription for 
treatment. Follow-up delinquency prevention services are provided in 
addition to parent counseling when needed. 
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Regional Juveni le Corrections Project 

St. Josephs Probate Court 

South Bend, IN 

LEAA Grant. No. 74AI8R0550 

Award Date - 12/09/74 

Award Amount - $208,000 

Contact - Ms. Sandy Cohen, Coordinator 

Mr. Richard Kiekbusch, Director 

(219) 288-0661 

Purpose : To provide assistance to local ju\^enile courts in addressing 
the needs for improved pre-dispositional diagnostic evaluations and 
post-dispositional treatment alternatives. 

' Content : The project provides an extensive .array of evaluative services 
(i.e. psychological, psychiatric, medical, dental, academic, and voca- 
tional tests). Throughout the evaluative process, LDs are looked for 
in the youth. At the present, no LDs have been discovered. In terms 
of treatment, the program provides 2 group home rc dential settings, 
each having 9 youth. Youth attend local public schools with additional 
remedial t,utoring done at the home. Treatment services are provided by 
a staff of special education teachers. The group home staff lacks skills 
and materials for the treatment of LDs. The program lacks fUnds to refer 
LD youth to qualified specialists. 



Marion County Juvenile Housing Program 

Office of Youth Development 

Indianapolis, IN 

LEAA Grant No. 74E18R0573 

Award Date - 08/05/74 

Award .Amount - $20,000 

Contact - Mr. Don Cashen & Mr. Tony Beumer 
(317) 633-3830 

Purpose : To provide remedial education and counseling in a group home 
setting for youths, 11-17 years of age, who are either chronically delin- 
quent^ or educationally handicapped. 

Content : Only one. of tha-^group homes, Happy House, has the facilities 
and staff requisite to treating LDs. Happy House employs an educational 
consultant . and a psychometrist . No testing is done since all youth have 
been pr^^viouisly tested by the courts. 
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Marion County Remedial Reading and Pre-vocational Counseling Project 

Marion County Juvenile Court and Center 

Indianapolis , IN 

LEAA Grant. No. 74A18R1094 

Award Date - 05/05/74 

Award Amount - $42,000 

Contact - Ms. Susan Swabb § Mr. Paul Aleksic 

(317) 926-4175 r317) 924-4841, ext. 269 ^ 

Purpose : To' aoneliorate reading disabilities, academic failure, and 
un employment as contributors to juvenile crime.. 

Content : At the present time, 28 adjudicated delinquents between 9 
and 18 years of age are provided with an individualized daily program 
of instruction and/or job preparatory training. The program staff 
includes a special education instructor and volunteer tutors. Upon 
entry into the program, all youth are given a series of diagnostic 
tests (i.e. academic, psychological and vocational). Very little LD 
diagnostic testing is done, due to a lack of funds. Program personnel 
acknowledge a definite correlation between LD and JD, and pl??n to expand 
into LD testing and treatment soon. 



School Delinquency Prevention Demonstration 
McCraken County 
Paducali, KY 

LEAA Grant No. 74A21R0045 
Award Date - 07/10/74 
Award Amount - $40,500 
Contact - Mr, Mike Lawrence 

Di rector 

(502) 443-7594 

Purpose : To provide a coordinated and comprehensive local approach to 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency through the development of a 
non-residential counseling and educational center. 

Content: Youth are referred to the program by the schools, juvenile 
courts and local mental health center. Approximately 75 percent to 80 
percent of the youth have had an encounter with the criminal justice 
system, usually due to chronic truancy or severe behavior problems. 
Once a'youth arrives at the program, he has already been tested by the 
schools for specia-1 education and LD problems. Roughly 25 percent to 
30 percent exhibit a'LD problem. The treatment component of the program 
lasts between 9 weeks to 6 months, at which :point the youth returns to 
the regular school system. Treatment is provided on the premises by 
a cer\:ified special education teacher (25 students to 1 teacher). It 
is estimated that 2 out of 25 youth end up in the courts again. 
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Alternate School Program 
\City of Owensboro^ 

Owens boro, KY 

-LEAA Grant No. ,74A21R0074 

Award Date - 09/13/74- 
.Award Amount - $5S,000 

Contact - Mr. Sublet 

(502) v^8S-So26 

Purpose : To provide short-term do^/o lopmental/educational experiences- 
within an alternative school sett for youth, ages 12-18, who 
display chronic behavior problems. 

Content ;. Once a youth has been referred to the Program, a personalized 
plan to alleviate the youth's personal, social and educational weaknesses 
is developed and .carried out by a staff of certified special education 
teachers. Youth have usually been fully tested by the referral agency 
prior to their entry into the program. Referrals are made by schools 
(city, county -and parochial), courts, the health department, and the 
bureau of human resources. Of the 45 students presently enrolled in 
the program, approximately "5 percent are educationally handicapped due 
to either LD or emotional disorders. Sixty percent of the youth are 
adjudicated delinquents. 



Alternative Curriculum Program 

Franklin County 

Frankfort , KY 

LEAA Grant No. 74A21R00H4 

Award Date - 09/13/74 

Award Amount - $41 ,000 

Contact - Ms. Leslie O^omer 

Purpose : To provide counseling and tutorin^; to pre~de liuquen : and 
delinquent youth, thereby increasing academic achievement levels and 
reducing the drop-out and truancy rates. 

Content : In school delinquency treatment programs presently being run 
at two lornl junior high schools, approximately 50 percent of referrals 
to the program are made hy the courts, in addition to referrals from 
schools, community organ i:,at ions and sel f- referrals . 

Once a youth is admit tee to the program, reading and math test', are 
administered if they have not already been given by the school. If 
test scores indicate a handicap, the California Personality Test and 
tests for hl)s are administered. Approximately 7>0 percent of the 
program youth have LDs. 

Once a LI) is di.igno'^ed in a youtli, he is referred to a LI) teacher in 
the school system for individualized instruction. In such cases, 
the AltcT-native Cu i' r i cu I uin I'rogram may still continue to provide 
counse 1 - ng . 
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Minnesota Youth Advocate Corps 

City of Saint Paul 
St. Paul, MN 

LEAA Grant No. 74A27R0049 
Award Date - 09/01/74 

Award Amount - $75,000 (no longer L£AA funded) 
Contact - Mr. Daley 

(612) 298-5864 

Purpose : To provide an auxiliary service group to arrange and coordinate 
alternative educational experiences for probationary, post-institution- 
a Jzed, and. pre-delinquent youth. 

Content: Youth Advocate Corps is composed of eight full-time profes- 
TionalT from varied fields, (i.e., psychology, social work, languages, 
and teaching). The primary responsibility of the advocate is to 
supervise the educational and social development of program youth. The 
advocate works with school staff to create a climate which will assure 
continued education for the student. All program youth are referred 
by the courts, and most are on probation. Once a youth enters into 
the program, he is given a full range of tests including an educational 
evaluation. If a LD is apparent, the youth is then referred to a special 
learning teacher in the school system. Approximately 10 percent cf 
program youth are diagnosed as learning disabled. 



Area Detention Services 

Clay County Juvenile Justice Center 

Liberty, MO 

L2AA Gr^'nt No. 74A29R0101 
Award Date - 03/18/74 
Award Amount - $23,820 
Contact - Ms. Mary Kay Stenger 
(816) 781-6901 

Purpose : To provide a short-term detention center for youth v/ho are 
awaiting court hearings as an alternative to placing them in the county 
jail . 

Content: The primary goal of the center is to increase the learning 
abilities of the youth in detention. A full battery of tests is 
administered to the youth upon arrival. A specialized classroom and 
LD teacher actively seeks out LDs in the youth. Because the average 
length of detention is only six d.r/s, LDs cannot be treated on the 
premises. Once a LD youth ha? le: the program, the staff prescribe 
necessary treatment and do follow-up studies. 
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Juvenile Attentio n Center - liducat ional Counselor 

Cole County 

Jefferson City, MO 

LEAA Grant No\ 74AJ9R()S1S 

Award Date - 03/17/74 

Award Amount - $ Il^OOO 

Contact - Mr. Donald Klicn 

Purpose : To provide a non- res i dent i a I , inii 1 1 i -servi ce diagnostic and 
treatment center to keep delincjuents in school or in alternative 
learning situations. 

Content: \\\<oi: - p.try into the program, all youth, ages 11 to 17, are 
given a full hattery of educational tests by a LI) diagnostician. 
Approximately Jf^-Si) percent have a LD. Most youth are referred by 
the courts, in addition to referrals by ])arcnt5 and schools. The 
most common criteria for referra.l are behavioral disorders and 
chronic truancy. 

Once a youth has been diagnosed as learning disabled, he is referred 
to one of two local Universities or to the Mid-Missouri Mental Health 
Center for treatment, Ihe prograin began in September 197S. 

Archway Children's Resi denti al I'roatmen t Center 
Camden County Board of Freeholders 
Camden, NJ 

LEA^ Grant Nn, 74A3-1U()1S.S 
Award Date - 12/04/74 
Award Amount - $1 (){),()()() 
Contact - Mr. John Caliagber 

[f){)[)) 7b'^-S7S7 ext. 228 

Purpose : To provide a residential treatment center for adolescent boys who 
are eitiier s(^cialiy maladjusted, emotional!: disturb ^ or neurologically 
imp a i red . 

Cont 'I'be Center offers each youth an individualized learning 

and'i : eat ion program. Mach program of instruction is developed 
and implemented by a staff consisting of a bD specialist, p5ychologists , 
a speech therapist, an audiologist, social workers, nurses, and doctors. 
All program youth are first administered a full range of tests, including 
M) diagnostic eva luat i (Mis . When a LD is discovered, program staff are 
able to treat the youngster on the premises. The percent of youth 
diagnosed as learning, disabled could not be estimated. The average 
length of stay in the program is 2 years, then the youth is returned 
to tlie sehoo] sy ^rL-m. 
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Jersey City Juvenile Diversion Project 
Jersey City 
Jersey City, NJ 
LEAA Grant No. 74A34R0221 
Award Date - 05/15/74 
Award Amount - $175,000 
Contact - Mr* Raymond Aumack 
(201) 451-2869 

Purpose : To provide an alternative school setting for youth ages 12-16, 
in which their educational skills are developed to the extent that they 
may function successfully in a regular school system, thereby lowering 
the drop-out rate. 

Content: The majority of the Program participants are referred by the 
courts . Upon encry into the program, each youth is tested for reading 
and math skills by the staff psychologist. If a student's score 
indicates a handicap, further diagnostic measures are taken, including 
a neurological workup by a psychiatric consultant. If a LD is 
diagnosed, the student is referred to a local child-study team for 
treatment • 



Yardville Learning Center and Communications Skills Program 
Department of Institutions/Agencies - Division of Corrections 

and Parole 
Trenton, NJ 

LE.AA Grant No. 74E34R0058 
Award Date 06/14/74 
Award Amount - $21,000 
Contact - Mr. William Auto 

(609) 298-6300 ext. 2i:s 

Pu rpose : To provide a comprehensive individualized educational 
'Jiagnostic and treatment center for institutionalized youth and adults 
between the ages of 15 and 34. 

Content : Youth are immediately tested for academic deficiencies upon 
entry into the program. LOs are actively looked for by a LD specialist 
on the staff. Once a LD has been identified, the LD specialist pre- 
scribes appropriate treatment. Treatment is provided by the Program's 
teaching staff which consists of four certified teachers and five 
teacher's aides. Of the Programs 60 students in 1975, 10 were diagnosed 
as learning disabled. As a delinquency prevention program, the Center 
has exhibited greatest success once students have reached the GED level. 
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Five Towns Youth Services 3^ 
Nassau County 
Mineola, i>JY 

LEAA Grant No. 74A36R0185 
Award Date - 04/25/74 
Award Amount - $106,000 
Contact - Ms. Maddy Mayor 
(516) 239-6244 

Purpose : To provide comprehensive educational, psychological, and 
pre-vocat ional services to pre-delinquent and delinquent youth. 

Content : The program operates as a full-time alternative education 
program for court referred youth and their families. Upon admittance 
to the program, all youth are administered a complete battery of 
educational and psychological tests. If it is determined that a youth 
has a LD, further testing is conducted by a LD teacher and then 
returned to the regul?.r school system which provides special LD classes 
Approximately 20 percent of the youth are diagnosed as learning dis- 
abled;, 
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Huntsville Delinquency Prevention Center 

City of Hunt -vi lie 

Huntsville , AL 

LEAA Grant No. 75A01R0110 

Award Date - 05/14/75 

Award Amount - $30,000 

Contact - Mrs. Mary Jane Caylor, Director of Special Education 
(205) 539-2111 

Purpose: To alleviate delinquency within the Huntsville School System 
through provision of a "focused educational environment" to those 
youth on the verge of being expelled by the Board of Education. 

Content: Youth are referred to the program by the Board of Education 
on the basis of severe discipline problems which would normally prompt 
inmiediate expulsion. A full battery of psychological and educational 
tests is administered at the intake phase, and individual programs are 
designed to meet each youth's specific needs. LDs are actively looked 
for and, when detected, are treated with visual and auditory materials 
and equipment. Before the program began, an average of 35 students 
were expelled each year from the Huntsville School System. In 1975, k 
only one youth was expelled. The program handled 32 cases in 1975. 



Juvenile Crisis and Diagnostic Center 
Logan County 
Sterling, CO 

LEAA Grant No. 75A08R0032 
Award Date - 05/30/75 
Award Amount - $12,000 
Contact -^Mr. Jim Simpson, Director 
(303) 522-4392 • 

Purpose : To reduce the rate of recidivism among juvenile offenders 
in the. six northeast counties of -the state by providing residential 
facilities, counseling services, diagnpstic evaluations, and educational 
programs to both pre- anu post-adjudicated juveniles. 

Content: The Center is staffed with houseparents , three volunteers, 
and the personnel in a local mental health clinic. The program can 
serve IJ juveniles at an/ one time, and their stay varies from 24 hours 
to 30 nays. Included in the diagnostic services is an educational 
evaluation capable of de::ecting LDs. (The test battery consists of the 
Wise, a Visual Motor Integration Test, and reading achievement tests.) 
Youth' identified as having LDs are referred back to their respective 
schools, which have special education components, or to a private phy- 
sician. If the juvenile is a court referral, the court is made aware 
of his condition and recommendations regarding future treatment are 
made. In 1975. 80 juveniles passed through the Center. Using a broad 
definition of LD (i.e., taking social and emotional factors into account 
as well as neurological ones) 80 percent had LDs. 



Computer Assisted Instruction 
Hillsborough County, 
Tampa, FL 

LEAA Grant No. 75A12R02 75 
Award Date - 08/27/75 
Award i&jnount - $15,000 

Contact - Dr. Harold Edwards, Staff Psychologist 
(813) 961-1242 

Purpose : To define and reduce emotional, social, and academic dysfunc- 
tioning to the degree that the student can return to the mainstream of 
coramunity-home-school life on a full-time basis. 

Content : Actually, computer assisted instruction is only one component 
of the Lake. Magdalene Home, which, in turn, is under the Children's 
Service Center. The Home, which is not a detention facility, accepts 
referrals from schools, the Division of "family Services, and the Division 
of Youth Services. On occasion, however, adjudicated delinquents are 
also dealt with. A full evaluation of entrants is conducted, including 
the type of educational testing which would detect LDs. The Dorothy 
Thomas School on the Lake Magdalene campus is devoted solely to the 
remediation of LDs. The school is run under the auspices of the Hills- 
borough County School System. The program can handle 108 youth at any 
one time, with 16 in residence. 



School Delinquency Program 

Evansvi He -Vanderburgh School Corp. 

Evansville, IN 

LEAA Grant No. 75A18R0204 

Award Date - 08/1/75 

Award Amount - $56,000 

Contact - Messrs. Jim Trader Carl Hendrickson 
(812;! 426-5052 

Purpose : To establish a program for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents who exhibit serious behavior and attitude problems in the hope 
that these students can be diverted from involvement with the juvenile 
justice system. 

Content : A student exhibitin^^ problems is first seen by the Special 
Concerns Counselor at his school. At the discretion of the counselor, 
he may then be referred to one of the Program's intern psychologists 
for testing. The test battery includes bas ic perceptual tests capable 
of detecting LDs, If the psychologist suspects an I-D, the student would 
then be referred to a private physician for diagnosis. (Note: In 
Indiana, a youth must be diagnosed as having a LD by a physician before 
he can be placed in a LD classroom.) ^^ery few of the problems seen by 
the Program are attributable to neurological impairment. Apparently, 
such problems are usually detected at the e lementary-schoo'l level. 
Since the beginning of the 1975-76 school year, the intern psychologist 
has seen 100 new cases. It is estimated that during the 1974-75 school 
year, 83% of the students taking part in the program were diverted from 
involvement y^ith the juvenile justice system. 
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School Delinque nt Program 
Civil City of Hast Chicagc 
East Chicago, IN 
LE.^ Grant No. 75A18R02O6 
Award Date - 03/25/75 
Award Amount ~ $15,000 

Contact - Mr. Johnson, Yout!i Servic- Bureau 
(219) 597-4200 

P urpose : To reduce the number of suspensions and expulsions and to 
Fssist parents or guardians Ln establishing and maintaining a construc- 
tive and guiding relationship with their teenage children. 

Content: The Program is administered by the Youth Service Burc au. 
• Schools refer delinquent students to the juvenile court which. In turn, 
sends status offenders to the.YSB in lieu of disposition. Additionally, 
the YSB accepts referrals directly from the schools, if students and 
parents are willing. LD screening is performed for the YSB as a matter 
of course by the Tri-City Community Mental Health Center. As the YSB 
provides only counseling, it is -not involved in LD remediation. Rather, 
LDs are referred back to the Hast Chicago schools, which run • LD remedia- 
tion programs. The Program can handle 10 cases at any one time. It is 
estimated that 1 out of 10 students- has a LD. 

Extension and Improvement of Proba t ion Services 
V i go" Count y Circuit Court 
terre Haute , IN 
LEAA Grant .No. 75A1SR0437 
Award Date - 05/03/75 
Award .Amount - $13,000 
Contact - Mr. John Sed let neck 
f812) 877-2415 

Purpose : To identify thos(3 delinquents who have LDs and then prescribe 
and carry out remedial programs for them. 

Content: The proiect serves junior high school students who have, already 
had minor run-ins with the juvenile justice system and who, for the most 
part,, come from economically and academically deprived homes. The diag- 
nosis of LD rests on reports from school psychologists, consultations 
with parents, and the results of a questionnaire designed by an Indiana 
•State University consultant to indicate students having LDs. Remediation 
" is provided to 'the delinquents by volunteers on a one-to-one basis. 
Special equipment and cxcercises are ;jlso available. At Present 14 
students are enrolled in the program, which began in July of 1975. I nis 
far, approximately J5 volunteers have been trained m remediation tech- 
niques by the .3 full-time staff members. 



Pre- seute nc f Diagnostic Services 
Delaware County Circuit Court 
Muncie, JN 

LEAA Grant No, 75A18R0504 
Award Date - 08/06/75 
Award Amount - $31,000 

Contact - Dr. Donald Hendrickscn, Head of Regional Diagnostic and 
Evaluation Center 
(317) 747-4577 

Purpose : To continue the services of the Regional Diagnostic and Evalu- 
ation Center, which provides diagTiOstic services to the juvenile courts 
of Region lY. 

C ontent : The Center conducts pre-sentencing evaluations of court refer- 
rals from 12 counties. Screening for visual and auditory defects (e.g.. 
Phonetic Aperception Test) is carried out as a matter of course. Youths 
who exhibit a LD are referred to a private physician for a neurological 
work-up. According to Hendrickson , less then 5 percent of the youth 
seen at the Center test positive for a LD. In addition to the LD screen- 
ing, a psychological test battery is administered to the juveniles, anfi 
iiocial histories are taken. On the basis of this information, the Center 
makes specific recommendations to the courts regarding the fucure disposi- 
tion of the youth. 



Comprehensive Evaluation for District Court Referrals 

Montgomery County 

Rockville, MD 

LEAA Grant No. 75A24R0008 

Award Date - 04/16/75 

Award Amount - $111,000 

Contact - Dr. Phel|^s 

(301) 867-6303 

Purpose : To provide an evaluation of, and recommendations regarding, 
all juveniles refc>rred by the Department of Juvenile Services staff or 
district court judges. 

Content : The project serves youth of all ages, but the majority of 
referrals are adolescents. The youth are given a full battery of tests, 
which includes an educational component capable of detecting LDs. Once 
a LD has b'eeh* diagnosed, the juvenile is referred to the Montgomery 
County school system for remediation (e.g., tutoring and participation 
in special education programs) . Evaluation services are provided for 
approximately 500 youth per year. TYiC program employs two full-time 
education specialists. 



The Group School Education and Advocacy Program 

County of Middlesex 

Cambridge, MA 

LEAA Grant No. 75A25R0021 

Awajd Date - 12/20/74 

Award Amount - $76,000 

Contact - Susan Claw, Teacher and College Counselor 
(617) 491-4884 

Purpose: To divert a limited number of youth v/ho have been involved in 
the criminal justice system into the Group School's educational component 
and, through the advocacy conqponent , to diminish the likelihood of other 
low-income youth becoming delinquent. 

Content: The school deals with junior and senior high school students 
referred by the juvenile court. At the intake phase, students are given 
math and reading achievement tests, neither of which are designed to 
identify IDs. It occasionally happens, however, that students identified 
as having LDs by the court clinic are referred to the Group School for 
remediation. In these cases, remediation is based on tutoring. If the 
LD is too severe to be treated in this manner, the student would likely 
be referred to the special education tutor of the Cambridge Public 
Schools for more extensive testing and treatment. The Group School 
currently serves 15 youth. 



Transitional School 

Bay City School District 

Bay City, MI 

LEAA Grant No. 75A26R0084 
Award Date - 09/27/74 
Award Amount - $63,000 
Contact - Ms. Laurie Mahbn 
(517) 686-6780 

Purpose: To reduce both the dropout rate in Bay City schools and the 
arrest rate of project youth through alleviation of the students' social 
and academic problems. 

Content: The program concentrates on individual academic problems but 
does not actively screen for LDs. When an obvious LD is encountered. 
Transitional School teachers attempt to remediate the problem .through 
tutoring. The school does not maintain special equipment or materiiis 
for treating LD, and pnject personnel -see no correlation between I.^ 
and JD. The full-time school staff consists of the project director, 
three. teachers, and three teacher's aides. 



DiagTiostic Evaluation Social Services 

MS Department of Youth Services -* ^ 

Jackson, MS . ' ' 

LEAA Grant No. 75A28M0037 
Award Date - 08/08/75 

Award Amount - $135,000 ' . 

Contact - Mr. Parker, Administrative Assistant, to the Director 
(609) 354-6512 

Purpose : To provide comprehensive evalua':ior: servrices and short-term 
intensive treatment (including detention in a facility exclusively for 
children) to delinquent youth. \ 

Content ; The program deals ' exclusively with court referrals, both pre- 
and post-disposition. The type of educational testing that would detect 
a LD is contracted out to a firm of psychologists. While the program 
attempts to remediate generalized learning problems, it has neither the 
equipment nor staff to deal with neurological impairments. In such, 
cases, the youth are referred to other state agencies (e.g., a mental ^ 
health facility or clinic). Of the 700 youths seen in the course a 
year, 3 percent to 5 percent are diagnosed as'^having neurological im- 
pairment. 



Providence Edu ca tional Center 
Providence. Prograras^ ir\c~. ~ • 
St. Louis, MO 
LEAA Grant No. 75A29R0118 
Award Date - 04/14/75 
Award Amount - $94,000 i 
Contact - Ms. Brown § Mr.. Joseph Ryan 

C^U) 535-3821 (3141) 652-5866 

Purpose : To provide an educationally oriented resocialization program 
for juvenile offenders referred to the juvenile court for burglary and 
other stranger-to-stranger crimes. 

Content : All youth involved in the program are tested during intake 
Tot: T) reading, writing, aiid maY:h deficiencies; 2) vocational prefer- 
ences; 3) LDs caused by organic dysfunctions. It is estimated that 
more than 55 percent of the youth have LDs. In most cases, the primary 
sympton is a reading level that is inconsistent with the 10. With 
regard to LD remediation, Ms. Brown complained that there are too few 
LD teaching materials on the market. Tlierefore, staff at the Center 
often must create their own ijiaterials. The Center's remediation program 
emphasizes moving a youth from skill to skill, rather than frOm grade 
to grade. The program has a capacity of 60 students; 46 are currently 
enrolled. .Students entering the program are usually between 13 and IS 
years old. 



De La Salle Education Center . " 
De" La Salle Education Center 
Kansas City, MO 
LEM Grant No. 75A29R0192 
Award Date - 01/05/75 
Award Amount - $75,000 
Contact - Mr. Godfrey S. Kobets 
(816) 221-1389 

P ui^ose : To increase the number of high school graduates and to provide 
job skills and vocational guidance to youths who have taken some first 
steps toward juvenile delinquency and crime. 

Content: The project is a community-based education/training center tor 
pre -delinquent youths. De La Salle is certified to grant high school 
diplomas. While the program is primarily concerned ifith social problems 
in the educat ional ^setting, all students are tested for LDs. It is 
estimated that 31 percent of De La Salle students have LDs. Remediation 
is carried out ,by LD specialists on the Center's staff. Mr. Kobets 
believes that a strong correlation exists between LD and JD, Since 1£74, 
in fact, the Center has tieen intervening in a few select elementaty 
schools in an attempt to identify LD prob] ems early in the educational 
process . 



Redirect^ , - 

Southeast Jackb;on County Mental Health Center 
Lee \ s Surmui t , MO 
LEAA Grant Mo. 75A29R0246 
Award Date - 01/02/75 
Award Amount - $40,000 
Contact - Mr. John Wubbenhorst 
(816) 524-7300 

Pu rpose : To provide an alternative to the established educational system 
for youth who do not fit the traditional modes of classroom instruction, 
thereby diverting the youth into more positive lifestyles. 

Content: The program deals primarily with walk-ins and school referrals, 
although a few court referrals are accepted. Upon admittance to the 
program, a student is given a number of vocational and educational tests 
(e.g., Illinois TPA> Wechsler, WAT). Once a LD has been identified, it 
is remediated in one of two ways. If the problem is perceptual in nature 
specialists on the Redirect staff deal with the problem. In the case of 
auditoiy dys functioning, however, the student is referred to the OT thera 
pist at a Ideal health center for further assistance. Approximat$.ly 40 
percent of Redirect 's students have LDs, Wubbenhorst recognizes a cor- 
relation between LP and JD, ^ 
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Woodbridge Action for Youth (WAY} 

Tovmship of Woodbridge 

Woodbridge, NJ 

LEAA Grant No. 75A34R0029 

Awo.rd Date - 03/19/75 

Award Amount - $55,000 

Contact - Mr. Jaraes Kilrov, Director 
(201) 574-0900 

Purpose : To provide drug and alcohol treatment services that result in 
the client *s return to.' school or in his attainmeat of a Generr.l Equiv- 
alency Diplom. / 

Content : WAY accepts referrals from cc ts (both pre- and post-dispcsit ion) , 
schools, and youth agencies. WAY does not undertal^e any diagnostic work, 
as most of the youth have been evaluated before they enter the program. 
Youth with LDs are accepted; it is estimated, in fact, that 25 percent of 
WAV's clients are so afflicted. Whenever possible, LDs are remediated 
through tutoring. However, if a problem is too severe to be treated in 
this fashion, the youth is referred back to the school system for remedi- 
ation. In 1975, V/AY handled 50 cases, but no more than 15 at any one 
t ime . 



Probatio n Rending Clinic 3_ 
City of "New York 
New York, NT 

LEM Grant No. 75A36R0002 
Award Date - 04/25/75 
Award Amount - $286,000 
Contact - Ms . Margaret Donovan 
(212) 990-5655 

Purpose : To continue and expand the Probation Department's rc edial 
education and supportive counseling S(>rvices to 225 probationers between 
the ages of 10 and 16 from the Borough of Q»jieens. 

Content : All participating probationers are given psychological, intelli- 
gence and diagnostic reading tests. LDs are actively looked for, but, 
once identified, the youth suffering from a perceptual disorder is not 
isolated from the others. After being sent to an optometrist for a 
thorough eye check and, if needed, to a psychologist5 for further diag- 
nosis, the youth returns to the piogram for individualized reading 
instruction. It is estimated that at least 50"i of the probationers have 
LDs, and Donovan acknowledges a correlation between LD and JD. 
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Richmond ^.aa ding Clinic _2 
City of New York" 
New York, NY 

LEAA Grant No. 75A36R0021 
Award Date - 06/27/75 
Award Arao-ont - $150,000 

Contact - Mr. Tom Lamanna, Probation Officer 
(212) 720-5242 

Purpose : To continue and expand a reading center program of remedial 
education and jcunseling for Staten Island youth who have become in- 
volved with the juvenile or criminal court system. 

Content ; The Clinic serves court referrals between the ages of 13 and 
18, most of whom are on probation. During intake, the youth are given 
standard reading achievement tests (e.g., California and Metropolitan) 
as well as a special diagnostic test designed to determine individual 
weaknesses. Probationers suspected o£ having LDs are referred to a 
LD remediation program at Staten Island's Wagner College, which is run 
in conjunction with Richmond College and the Staten Island Board of 
Education. Of the 200 youth seen in the course of an average year, 
approximately 10 percent are referred to the Wagner LD program. 
Laraanna seef a LD/JD link using a broad definition of LD. Indeed, he 
would tend to stress the emotional and social aspects of the problem. 



Department of Correction Remedial Language Development ' 
City of NewTork 
Now York, NY 

LEAA Grant No. 75A36RGu42 
Award Date - 04/25/75 
Award Amount - $131^00 

Contact Dr. Sperber, Director of Program 
(212) 726-5700 

Purpose : To teach reading skills to adult and adolescent detainees or 
inmat'.^ of Riker* s Island who are illiterate or functioning at a reading 
level below the fourth grade. 

Content: The program's adolescenc component is aimed at taking zero 
readers between the ages of 16 and 21 up to a 5.5 grade level. Upon 
entering the prograi.!, participants undergo both ^'formal'' and ^'informar' 
screening. The former, consisting of th Adult Basic Learning Exam, is 
necessary to fulfill Federal and state requirements. The latter (e.g. 
Random House High Intensity Learning System) Is carried out to provide 
program workers with more information. Once a youth's re?:'ing level ^ 
has been determined, his specific needs are assessed. Whe.. a youth is 
suspected of having a LD, there are virtually no special treatment alter- 
natives open to the program staff. Problems of finance and logistics 
prollibit the referrals of juveniles to a physician for a neurological 
work-up, and the medical facilities at Riker's are not equipped to deal 
with such a problem. Sperber, however, does not believe that greater 
diagnostic capabilities would improve the reading program. Program 
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participants currently average a 2.2 level gain with 60 hours of instruc- 
tion, using a strictly beh';viDral appro;9ch. 'Hie program serves approxi- 
mately ?>A0 youth per year. 

himcrest CI; i Klr ei: ' s i t.'nter 
City of Syracuse 
Syraclise, NY 

LEXA Grant No, 7SA3hR0053 
Award Date - 04/25/73 
Award .\inount - $100,000 
Contact - Dr. Barry Click 
fSlS) 44O-62S0 

i'urpo se : To establisii a day treatment program for adolescent and pre- 
adolescent girls who are able to live at I'lOme if provided with intensive 
educational, psychological and recreational services. 

Content : The Center serves girls between the ages of 7 and 17, ail of 
whom are school -^'jvi lIs, Students are referred to the program on 
the basis of dis- plinary or academic problems. All girls 'are evaluated 
educationally and psychologically. The screening is sufficiently 
detailed to detect LDs . A girl having a LD is kept at the Center, and 
remediation through tutoring is carried out by staff. 



Rlieedland Truancy Progr:ini 
City of New York 
New York , NY 

LEA.-\ Grant No, 75A36R0077 
Award Date - 06/27/75 
Award ;\mount - $158,000 

Contact - Mr, Richard Nturphy, Project Director 
(212) 929-8650 

Pur pose : To provide intensive assistance to a majcimum of 100 children 
with the goal of their returning to, and remaining in, school. 

Content: The Project, adninistered by the Rheedland Foundation, Inc., 
deals with children between the ages of 8 and 11 referred by schools in 
the upper west-side School District #5. Upon entering the Program, a 
child is given: 1) an eye exiim (more than 50 percent need treatment); 
2) a general physical (this will eventually include auditory tests); 
5) reading tests; 4") psychological tests; 5) a neurological work-up, if 
the psychologist deems it advisable. All children, whether or not they 
have LDs, are tutored on a one-to-one basis. The project staff consists 
of five full-time professionals trained in psychology and sociology, 
part-time specialists, and volunteers from the neighborhood. Murphy 
recognizes a correlation between LD and JD and feels that an effort 
should be made to treat LDs prior to adolescence. 



Individuali::ed Instruction to ^leet Student Needs 
Department of llinnan Resources 
Raleigh, NC 

LEM Grant No. 7^A3*:^R01So 
Award Date - 09/12/7S 
Award Amount - $100,000 
Contact - Ms. Mildred Spencer 
f919) S29-3011 

Purpose : To provide individualized instruction for adjudicated delin- 
quents on a state-wide basis. 

Content: Upon entry into the program, all youth undergo full psycho- 
logical and educational evaluations. WInle the testing is capable of 
detecting LDs , in tenns o:' mediation only tiie speech and hearing 
component has been developed to any e::i:ert. Juveniles reinain in the 
program an avera;^e of 7-8 months. Ms. Spencer acknowledges a high 
correlation becween LP and JD. 



Proj ect to lixt end and Improve the Clinic of Diagnostic s and Treatment 
Administ racion De Los Tribunales 
Hato Rey, PR 

LEAA Grant No. 7.SA72R0OOS 
Award Date ~ 02/06/75 
Award Amount - $90,000 
Contact - Mr. Lnrique Ridera 
(809) 763-3690 

Purpose : To improve the services of the Clinic of Diagnostics and Treat- 
ment of the Superior Court. 

Content : The Clinic provides the court with psychological, psycliiatric , 
and neurological evaluations of the referred delinquents. LDs would, 
of course, be detected during the neurological work-up, which is admin- 
istered on tlie basis of social histories compiled for eacli youth. Once 
a delinquent has been diagnosed as having a LD, he is referred out for 
remediation . 

Character Education Del inquency Prevention 
Mi ssour i Depart ment of Liementary and Secondary Tducari.on 
Jefferson City, MO 
LEAA Grant No'. 75H29R023b 
Award Date - 04/22/75 
Award Amount - ^00,000 
Contact - Mr. ;eith Schaffer 
(3141 -751-4:12 

Purpose: To develop alteriiativc education r/rograms in two scliool 
distiucts geared toward dealing with the psycho^log i ca 1 , emotional, 
attitudinal, and physical problems of .he high-risk child. 
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Content : The prograiu'S mriin emphasis is on the amelioration of social 
and emotional problems. SraJenLs are screened, however, for LDs : stu- 
dents are given a battery of educational test^:, and teachers compile a 
behavior rating scale for each youth. When a child is diagncsed as 
having a LD , he is referred to a trained LD teacher in the school system. 
The two programs each handle be^w3rn 50 and 100 students a year. 
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In addition to the I.li.-VA-sponsored projects abstracted above, three 
Colorado programs are cited in the text (p. 70). Abstracts of these 
programs fol low. 



Project New Pride 
L)enver, CO 

Contact - Mr. Tlioinas -Uimes, Director 
(305) 320^45^1 

The New Pride Project is a community-based intensive supervision 
project serving approximately sixty probationers. The project, which 
takes the form of a work-study program, serves as an alternative to 
institutionalization for juveniles, aged fourteen to seventeen, who 
have records of two or more prior adjudications of delinquency. 
The identification of learning handicaps, including learning disabilities, 
IS a focal point of the diagnostic process. Remedial educational 
programs also are central to tlie rehabilitative services. A brief 
evaluation of Project New Pride was conducted Dy the MITRE Corporation 
as part of the national evaluation of LH/VA's IMPACT Program. Its 
overall assessment was extremely positive, calling Mew Pride "a highly 
inno\itirc oommun ity-hased intensive supervision project, operating 
well outside the context of traditional probation practices." 



Diagnost i c Serv i ces of tlie Colorado Division of Youth Services 
Denver, (]0 

Contact - Dr. Helen Hursch 
986-2277 

Tlie Colorado Division of Youth Services operates one of the largest 
programs in the nation for diagnosis and treatment of learning dis- 
abled del ine(uent s . After a youth has oeen committed by the state, he 
is tested for leam^ing disabilities by diagnosticians employed at the 
Colorado Division of Youth Se.rvices. Diagnostic testing typically 
starts with visual and audiometric screening examinations that measure 
sensory input. If results of a recent general achievement test are 
not available, such a test is administered and the results, including, 
.a handwriting legibility analysis, serve as the basis for further 
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testing. If the youth does poorly on either the reading, spelling, 
or mathematics achievement subtest; or if the youth's handwritten 
test responses are found to be clumsy, semi legible, or poorly 
coordinated, further testing is conducted. Such testing might 
determine the youth's reading comprehen. ^ on level, nonverbal 
intelligence, visual perception ability, auditory discrimination 
ability, visual momory, or visual motor integration ability. In 
■addition to the testing procedures mentioned above, all students 
are given a speech screening to determine articulation problems. 
If such problems are found, an auditory discrMv.inat ion test is 
administered. In addition, the speech screening picks up mumbly 
speech, stammering, stuttering, nasality, and voice problems. 
Based on test results, perirenal observation by the learning dis- 
ability diagnostician, and recommendations of the Department of 
Youth Services' psychologist, an individualized rehabilitation 
program is developed for each youth. Rehabilitation goals are 
determined and progress toward those goals is periodically measured. 



Lathrop Park Youth Camp 
Walsefib rg, CO 

Contact - Dr. Richard C. Compton, now Executive Director of the 
Juvenile Services Section, Department of Social and - 
Rehabilitative Services, Arkansas 
(501) 371-2108 

(Description of the program is taken from Compton, R, C, speech 
before the Symposium on the Relationship of Delinquency to Learning 
Disabilities Among Youth, Little Rock, Arkansas, Dc-'^mber 1971, 
esp. pp. 9-19). 

Lathrop Park is a residential facility operated by the Colorado 
Division of Youth Services for adjudicated delinquent boys at least 
12 years of age, classified as I-5-cfm, with multiple learning 
disabilities. The remedial program stresses a contractual process 
whereby the child participates in the definition of his program 
and schedule for achievement. Highly individualized instructional 
approaches are used. Nontraditional approaches to education are 
also stressed. Progress is measured by indices relating to 
affective behaviors, intrapersonal capabilities, interpersonal 
capabilities, social-environmental capabilities, a\.d economic 
capabilities. Compton reports that during the two years prior to 
liis presentation (December 1974), no child who had completed the 
Lathrop Park program had been returned to an institution. 
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Appendix E. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LITERATURE 
LINKING LD AND DELINQUENCY 



A 

Ardoff , D. G. Rj-'cnt tmn-h ir. the rrXidhi^: Un^^ls of deliniueyit boijS. 
Unpublished paper, April 1972. 

The role of reading retardation as a factor in juvenile delinquency was 
examirxed in a study which sought (1) to determine a correlation between 
retardation over a 5-year period and (2) to observe any changes which 
might have occurred in the relationship since a 1915 study. Boys committed 
to a St. Paul, Minnesota, boys' residential treatment center over a 5-year 
period from 1966 to 1971 were used as subjects. Interviews; intelligence, 
reading, arithmetic, and spoiling tests; and personality inventories ad- 
ministered at the time of re' rral to the center provide^! data for analysis. 
The results indicated that reading grade levels of deliinjquents remained 
stable over the 5-yeai period and showed consistent retardation. Little 
change in the relationship between retardation and delinquency could be 
found since 1915. U . concluded that while retardation cannot be 
said to be a ca.ise of delinquency, It is felt that remediation may be 
a factor in rehabilitating delinquents. Tables and references are 
included . 
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i't-icii. I.\ , Ciil.: I.canunt; I'atnways, inc., T-'TS. 

This book pro^onts a col loci ion of learning activities for children of 
all a,uos. rhe author's exporienco includes teaching remedial readinf; to 
uist i tut lonal i ::ed tecnai;.' boy: whose readin.u abilities fell below 6th 
grade level. -She draws a lint, between learning disabled and delinquent 
vouth--"rerhaps if their learning disabilities had been diagnosed and 
treated earlier, thev would not have had to prove themselves in deviant 
behavior." The book' oi.'t 1 ines skill building diagnostic techniques, and 
remedial activities for comiiensato ry learning in the areas of ..uditory 
perception, visual perception, conceptualization and extende. rhinking, 
language extension,' socialization, interneurosensory integration, ana 
roadir.g. The teacher in the special education or ordinary classroom is 
vi ;wed" as the key to providing these children with the special help they 
n.;ed. This volume is intended to serve as a guide to aid teachers in 
reachirig that end, 

Bartl'-tl R. li. Characteristics of the adolescent mentally retarded 

delimiuents in Virginia's juvenile training facilities. Training School 
Bulletin, l^i-], 71 (3) , 1.S7- 163. 

About 22 i^ercent of' the population of Virginia's training schools for 
juvenile delinquents, aged 14 to 19, can be classified as mentally 
retarded. The following statistics arc noted: 44.1 percent of the 
institutionalized population were Black; 55.9 percent were IVhite; the 
relationship between urban and center city environment and delinquency 
is high for those identified as mentally retarded in the facilities; 
of the mental Iv retarded population, the Black population in the train- 
ing schools is' in excess of 2.5 for each Black in the general popula- 
tion. - 

Bednar, R. L. , Zclhart, P. b., Greathouse , L., i> Weinberg, S. Operant 
conditioning principles in the treatment of learning and behavior 
problems w i th" de 1 inqucnt boys. Jc'ivnal of Counseling Psychology, 1970, 
! " , 492-497. 

In this studv, 32 12- IS vear old delinquent boys were given 18 consec- 
utive weekly' lessons of programed reading instruction. Subjects were 
randomly assigned cither to a group reinforced with monetary tokens or 
to a group that was non rc i nf orced . . analysis of variance with repeated 
measures was employed to analyze tne data. Results indicate that both 
groups showed significant improvement in reading skill from pre- to 
posttesting, but' that the reinforced group showed significantly more 
improvement than the non re i n f<. reed group. Teacher ratings of general 
classroom t>ehavior showed crr.coini tant improvement for the reintorced 
group. Results ire disrusseci in the context of ajiplying conditioning 
principles to loaniing i-roblems and the role of the counseling psy- 
chologist as a C'.)nsu 1 t;nit to teaching piersonnel. 
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Herman, A. Delinquents are disabled: An innovative approach to the preven^ 
tion and treatment or Juvenile delinauency . Final report of the Ne-iro- 
psychology Diagno?t-c Laboratory at the Rhode Island Training Schools, ^ 
December 1974. 

In an attempt to investigate the occurrence of adaptive disabilities in 
delinquents, an experimental group of 45 males recently incarcerated at 
the Rhode Island Training School and a control group matched on age, 
race, and sex from a Providence inner-city high school were administered 
the Halstead Neuropsychological Battery for Adults. Significant differ- 
cncef emerged between the sample means on almost all of the Wechsler 
scales and on the majority of Halstead's tests, indicating that the delin- 
quent group showed marked impairment in critical adaptive abilities. 
Moreover, discriminant analysis of the test protocols showed that the 
delinquents had a different pattern of abilities when compared with 
the controls. The author concludes that these results raise questions 
about the role of neurological factors in the etiology of delinquent 
behavior, that coula be clarified by longitudinal studies. He offers 
suggestions for prevention and rehabilitation efforts concentrating 
on overcoming skill deficits. 



Berman, A. Speech before the Symposium on the Relationship of Delinquency 
to Learning Disabilities Ainong Youth, Little Rock, Arkansas, December 
1974. 

Given the failure or traditional approaches to rehabilitating delinquents, 
Berman demands a change in attitudes toward 'delinquency so that the dis- 
ab'lities of youngsters are recognized. He cites the results of a 5 year 
study on a random population of new admissions to the Rhode Island Training 
School for Boys as proof of the incidence of learning disabilities among 
delinquents. Around 70 percent of the youngsters imprisoned had "measurable 
disabilities significant enough to warrant professional attention" and 
most of thes:? had existed for some time, finally, Berman describes a 
hypothetical cycie describing how learning disabilities and delinquency 
become linked. He concludes that it is nearly impossible to interrupt 
this cycle unless the following critical changes are made: (1) mandatory 
disability detection training for all teachers of griles (2) early 

diagnostic screening for LD in kindergarten and the lirst grade; (3) instal- 
lation of diagnostic and remedial facilities in reforrratcries ; and 
(4) teachers hired who demonstrate compassion and respect instead of 
degrees and fancy training. 

Berman \, Delinauents are disabled. In B. Kratoviile (Ed.), Youth in 
trouble. Proceedings of a sxinposium,- Dallas-F-ort Worth Regional 
Airport. May 1974. San Rafael, Calif.: Academic Therapy Publications, 
1974 • 39-45, 

In this presentation the author presents preliminary results from a 
five year study on the incidence of learning disabilities among new 
admissions to the Rhode Island Training School for Boys. TuC boys in 
the random sample and a cc trol group in a regular school were inter- 
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viewed to obtain a detailed personal history and administered the entire 
Halstead-f^eitan Neuropsychology Battery. The diagnostic data show 
that 70 percent Oi"" the incarcerated youth and 20 percent of the contxvl 
group had measurable disabilities significant enough to warrant 
profesbional attention. The author concludes that "the project has 
demonstrated thai, failure to recognize significant disabilities early 
in a child's school career sets into motion a uevastating series of 
events that, for a large number of unfortunates, ends up in a reforma- 
tory or juvenile court. H.e, therefore, recommends establishing 
diagnostic screening and disability correction programs in both 
kindergarten and in reformatories. See technical summary in Appendix C. 

Bernian, A. Neurological dysfunction Ia juvenile delinquents: Implications 
for early intervention. Child Cave Quarterly ^ 1972, 1(4), 264-?^!. 

Suggested is the possibility of u^iagnesed neurological dysfunction^ in 
juvenile delinquents, and recommended is early identification and inter- 
vention of neurologically impaired children. It is reported that specific 
deficits found in delinquents are also found in children classified as 
learning disabled with earlier identification of the learning disabled 
thought to be the difference. Specialized treatmeift programs are said 
to be able to teach the impaired child self-regulatory behaviors in the 
common problem areas of hyperactivity, short attention span, .visual/ 
perceptual or visual/irotor inefficiency, impulsivity and low frustration 
tolerance, irritability and aggressiveness, and lack of control and 
understanding. 

Blakely, W. P. A-n exploratorij study of enotional responses related to 
veadin:i. Unpublished paper, Drak.^ University, 1969. 

The relationship of reading material to delinquent behavior has been 
a much discussed subject. This author has taken some steps toward 
identifying and understanding the emotional concomitants of reading. 
He investigated the perceptions of emotional concomitants which exist 
among a sizable and geographically diversified group of subjects presumed 
to be sensitive to phenomena of human development and learning, and/or 
verbal behavi'r. The subjects were 414 men and women enrolled in 11 
colleges and universities in nine states. A constructed checklist 
askca each subject to indicate as *'never," "rarely," "sometimes," or 
"often," his perception of the commonness of occurrence of certain 
emotional responses during reading. The checklist was divided into 
four sections: subjective experiences of emotion, involuntary physio- 
logical responses, overt action, and incentive reduction. It was 
concluded that the subjects did perceive a variety of emotional 
responses occurring in relation to their reading and that their 
perceptions differed according to sex, age, and major field of 
study. It was suggested that the checklist be further refined. 
Tables and references are included. 
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BlahcKaTdV PV ' Reading 'disal?iTiHe*s' in" re latibriTo malTdjusrriien^^^ 
Hygiene, 1928, 12, 772-788. 

This article presents four case studies that show a relationship be- 
tween a reading disability and maladjustment. In each case the child 
is of average or superior intel li^ jnce. From these individual studies 
the author concludes that persistent reading disabilities lead to 
school failure and often to feelings of inferiority, which, in turn, may 
lead to personality and behavior deviations. She recommends that 
efforts to remediate learning disabilities be increased as a first 
step to overcoming educational maladjustment and other deviant behavior. 

Brown, B. S. , § Courtless, T F. The mentally retarded offender, Rock- 
vilie, Md.: National Institute of Mental Health, Center for Studies 
of Crime and P^^linquency^, 1973.' 

XKe\monogr^ph covers the history .and current status of the institution- 
ll>^ed mentally retarded offender in the U.S. The authors describe 
historical handling and treatment of ihe 'feeble minded' criminals and 
touch on the varying definitions of 'defective delinquent.' A survey 
of peng.1 and correctional institutions in the U.S. was mad.e in 1963 
(with a second phase in 1966) to gather information on the IQs, types 
of offenses committed by inmates with low intelligence, treatment pro- 
grams, and management problems related to retarded offenders. Results, 
showed the mean IQ to be 93.2, with a variance by geographic region 
for IQ falling below 70. Current state plans for retarded offenders 
are cited, along with critical issues and recommendations for action 
and research throu'^hout the U.S. 



Bums, J. Delinquents failed by the system. Special Education^ 1971, 60 
(1), 15-16. 

A summary of 1,445 boys arriving at j school for the educationally and 
socially handicapped in Britain showed an average IQ of 95.8 and an 
average retardation in reading of 3.0 years. Nearly two-thirds of 
the boys had been failed by the regular education system in that they 
had been denied entry to special schools because of long waiting lists. 
Once a child has reached 'age 12, special schools are reluctant to 
accept him. Inadequate diagnosis, differing treatment theories and 
approaches, and difficulty of measuring success compound these childrens' 
problems. A smaller scale study of 112 boys from the same group led the 
author to expect that about 34 percent of incoming boys will be dis- 
ruptive of the treatment regime advocated by people trying to help 
them. Further, it was found that the longer a boy has to wait before 
his educational need is discovered (or to be placed in a special school), 
the more likely he is to become disruptive of the treatment that should 
be therapeutic for him. 
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Cohen, H, L, , Filipczak, J,, Boren, J,, Coding, 1., Storm, R., Bishop, R. M. , 
§ Breiling, J, Acaden-ic and social behavior change in a public school 
setting: PICA Final Report: Project year four. Silver Spring, Md. : 
Institute for Behavioral Research, Inc., Educational Facility Press, 
April 1974, 

*'The PICA (Programming Interpersonal Curricula for Adolescents) project 
was conceived as a pragmatic approach to a serious educational problem-- 
that of children who are failing to acquire during their growing years 
the academic and social skills required to successful functioning as 
adult citizens in today's highly competitive society,'' The program is 
directed to junior high students with academic problems that are 
usually associated with la.rgor behavioral problems. PICA proposed to 
assess the effectiveness of behavior-oriented training programs, 
utilizing individualized instruction and behavior management. PICA 
began as an out-of-school , half-day, alternative training program for 
selected problem students, and operated out of IBR in Silver Spring. 
Later, PICA was applied in a neighboring junior high school and com- 
bined with its daily operations. At the beginning of year four, PICA 
became PREP (Preparation Through Responsive Educational Programs) and 
waj totally relocated to the junior high school. PICA'S objectives 
w-jre to (1) enhance student academic learning; (2) develop student 
interpersonal training; (3) promote family interaction training; and 
(4) maximize public school personnel training. Data were gathered for 
_PICA-PREP experimental and control groups during the four-year period. 
(Previous yearly reports and other PICA-PREP documents are available 
from IBR), Thfs document details information gathered and analyzed 
from year four, with backup from previous years. The experimental 
group's gains exceeded the national average in the scholastic areas of 
arithmetic concepts, applications, and computations, and in SAT 
language, Gates-MacGinitie Vocabulary and Gates-MacGinitie Compre- 
hension, The control group's gains fell below the national average 
in all but arithmetic applications and Gates-MacGinitie Vacabulary, 
Other objective data' and subjective impressions by school personnel 
on non-academic variables were also reported. 

Compton, R. The learning disabled adolescent. In B. Kratoville (Ed,), 
Youth in trouble. ■ Proceedings of a symposium, Dallas-Fort Worth 
Regional Airport, May 1974. ,San Rafael, Calif.: Academic Therapy 
Publications, 1974 . Pp. 44-56. 

In this epidemiological study, 444 adjudicated delinquents and Children 
in Need of Supervision who passed through the Colorado Division of 
Youth Services central diagnostic receiving center from July 1972 to 
May 1973 were assessed to determine the incidence and type of learning 
disabilities among them. LD was defined as "anything which prevents a 
child from achieving successfully in a normal educational setting." 
LD youth were classified by type— visual, auditory, information proces- 
sing, social and p5ychological--and by severity— mild , moderate, and 
severe. No standardized tests were used to diagnose since it was 
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feit that they do not distinguish between retarded and LD youth. 
Instead, a prescriptive diagnostic approach was used, which relied on 
observation to determine why the child was functioning below his level. . 
The results showed that 90.4 percent of the youth had mild to severe - 
learning disabilities requiring special, individualized attention. 
Also, a general pattern emerged from studies of these youths' public 
school records; 75 percent had a sudJen drop in achievement coupled 
with truancy by the sixth grade. It was suggested that this pattern of 
truancy and achievement drop could be used by schools and communities 
for early identification of troubled youth in need of intervention. 
See technical summary in Appendix C. 

Compton, R. Speech before the Symposium on the Relationship of Delinquency 
to Learning Disabilities Among Youth, Little Rock, Arkansas, December 
1974. 

Compton described the model program at Lathrop Park Youth Camp in Colorado 
as an example of how to remediate delinquent youngsters with learning 
disabilities. Colorado youth are classified as LD for audio-visual 
neurological problems, the ''hard'* disabilities, and . for social and psycho- 
logical problems, the ''soft*' disabilities. In 1972, 87% of the youth 
committed to institutions in Colorado had hard- disabi lities as diagnosed 
bv a school psychologist, neurologist, physician, and ophthalmologist-, and 
9 .4% had some type of disability. Seventy-five percent of these students 
exhibited a common pattern of school failure first shown by a sudden 
drop in achievemeiit followed by a developing truancy pattern and eventual 
delinquency. These youngsters all lacked recognition from either their 
peer group, their family, or their school. The Lathrop Park program is 
designed to give the students the recognition and support they have lacked. 
Each youth makes a contract to accomplish certain tasks in. a specified 
time frame. Modes of instruction are varied according to such youth's 
needs. Compton claims a recidivism rate of zero for all youth who remain 
in the camp at 'east 3 weeks. 

Council of Europe. Bole of -^he sakool in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. New York: Manhattan, 1972. 

The text presented to the buropean committee on crime problems 
investigates the school's .'Osition in socially integrating the child - 
and providing a stimuiati;^ environment. Studies from various countries 
reveal characteristics common to delinquents and characteristics of 
schools apt to cause delinquency. Individual and sociological factors 
are discussed in a theoretical framework to paint up implications for , 
research in this field. Main research methods and examples of projects 
are described \ model from learning psychology is applied to social- 
ization and iuveni:e delinquency. Consideration is given to such x 
iiid^ -idual aspects of juvenile l^ehavior as learning, adjustment und 
per5onali^y development. Attention is given to preveijtion of delin- 
quency inciuding early aetection of iearniug u i.sordor? , organic 
defects, and behavior problems. The conclusion focu.^es upon the 
importance of educational research and prcsent^ Lrit,?ria for a sound ^ 
research program. Nuir.erous veferea yc-S and ?;tudies are cited. 
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Critchley, E. M. R. Reading retardation, dyslexia and delinquency. 

British Jouymal of Psyakiatry, 196S, 114, .1557-1547. 



Confirming earlier reports that illiteracy is associated with 
. delinquency," 60 percent of 477 delinquent children were found to be 2 or 
more years retarded in reading. Left-handedness , crossed laterality, 
and faulty pronunciation were found frequently with the ret rded 
readers, suggesting that many are dyslexic. A review of the scholastic 
and emotional background and scrutiny of some life histories failed 
to reveal the manner wiv r^-hv a dyslexic child may drift into delinquency. 
See technical summ:r . in ndix C, 
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Dell, G. A. Social factors and school influence in jMvenile delinquency. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology , 1963, 33. 312-S22. 

"An analysis of some ot the educational and social factors associated 
with 492 poli.:e cases appearing in the Belfast juvenile court over a 
period of twelve months showed the heaviest incidence of delinquency 
among children of secondary non-selective schools. Differences in 
ircidence rates between Roman Catholic and Protestant cnildren were 
strongly associated with differences in socioeconomic status. Other 
factors appearing to -^^acilitate delinquency were low S.E.S., lesser 
school attainment, and, possibly, age. Independent of the general 
socioeconomic level, the location of a school in one of the old, 
central, and socially declining areas of the city was associated with 
a high delinquency rate. High school . morale was effective in a small 
but measurable degree in counteracting tendencies to delinquency. 
Ways of increasing the strength of this influence are discussed. 

Duling, F., Hddy, S., ^ Riskc;, V... Leaynino dis^:hiUties and juvenile de Lin- 
qu^n-; - Unpublished paper prepared at the Robert F. Kennedy \outh Center, 
Morgantowr, W..Va., 1970. 

This study attempted to r.scertain the incidence of reading disabilities 
(refers to those individuals reading below grade level, regardless of 
TQ) and learn in.: disabilities (refers to significant deficits in the 
essential learning processes that are not primarily due to sensory, 
motor, and intellectual .Ttardation) among the juveniles incarcerated 
at the RFK Youth Center, It was hypothesized that a greater proportion 
of the juvenile delinquents chan non-delinquents would be characterized 
as disabled. Fifty-nine pupils [40% of the total population) were 
randomly selected and administered a comprehensive battery of tests 
finclud'ing the Berea -Gestal t , the California Auditory Discrimination, 
the r.oodenough Draw a Man, the liuelsman Word Discrimination, the Money 
Dictation, the Left -to-Right Discrimination, the Gorham Proverbs, the 
Cilmore Oral Reading and the WRAT tests). Results indicated that 31 
boys (S3'o) of the sample population had significant reading disabilities 
and that 19 boys had specific learning disabilities. The authors 

conclude that the youths studied have "significant reading disabilities" 
and a greater proportion of learning disabilities than found in a 
"normal" ;opulation: There is no discussion of comparability of the 
data frum RFK and the .'.ources who quote incidence of LD in "normal" 
populations. See technical sumnary in Appendix C. 

Durfee, K. 1:. Lrook'.^d ears ^md the bad boy syndrome: Asymmetry as an 
Lnd4L:at()r of minimal brain dysfunction. Bulletin of the McnnLnjcr 
CUni'*, 1974, .'^H, 303-316. 

'Ihe .-.luthor cites his i:K)3 study of 27S children classified as mental 
retardates, hjarnin^^ disabled, delin(iuent, etc. Among these Ss asymmetry 
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of the ears ranged from 67.8% to 96.2% (p = .005). In the current 
study of 2,2 Ss, including some adults, significant asymmetry of the 
ears are likewise found (p = .009). It is suggested that the .des- 
cribed technique of measuring asymmetry may be a method of screening 
for the possible existence of congenital central nervous system defects. 

Dzik, D. Vision and the juvenile delinquent. Journal of the American 
Optometric Aeeooiation^ 1966, 37, 461-468. 

Eighty-five to ninety percent of a student's learning is through eye- 
sight and vision. If a child's vision is poor, his chances of success 
in the classroom are very low. "The act of vision and the act of reading 
are similar." The author suggests that there are four perceptual skills 
which must be acquired sequentially before a child can achieve in school. 
These four 1/ s of learning to see are: Locomotion , or "where am I in 
space?" Location , or judging the position of things around him. Label - 
ing , or the synthesis and integration of the first two L's to represent 
patterns that are then identified, and Language , or the^expression of 
how the child^'isualizes . If the four L's of visual perception are 
established in 'proper pre-school sequence, the child will stand a much 
greater chance of success in school. The author quotes incidence of 
vision-related problems among delinquents and makes recommendations 
fc- proper handling of the poor readers who often become delinquent. 



Elliott, D.\S. DeLirumency and the sahool. Draft manuscript based on a 
paper, "Towards a'successful educational experience," prepared for 
the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration, 
Washington, 1972. 

This presentation describes the situation in our public school system 
that fosters delinquency. The author contends that the two primary 
goals of school are learning and achievement. However, the two are 
incompatible and, in actuality, learning has taken a secondary position 
to the more visible certification of achievement. The basic structure 
of school is competitive; the successful students are rewarded by good 
grades while the unsuccessful ones are labeled as dumb or losers. The 
competitive process dictates the necessity for a group of losers, in 
order for there to be a group of winners. The author suggests remedy- 
ing these and other inequities in the school system so that emphasis 
is placed on learning, not achievement. Evaluation constructs should 
be reviewed and restructured, and cooperative teaching and learning 
should be emptmsized. Ability groupings should be discouraged. Compul 
sory attendance laws, too, should be modified. Individual students' 
needs should take precedence above all. These suggestions offer "delin 
quency prevention programs that are oriented toward making desirable 
social rules more readily accessible to all youth." 

Elliott, D. S. Delinquency, scl.ool attendance, and dropout. Social 
FvokliJ-iS, 1966, 13, .S07-314. 

Two specific hypotheses were studied and supported: (1) "^fie rate 
of delinquency is greater for boys in school than out of school"; 
and f2) "delinquents who dropout have a higher delinquency rate while 
in than out of school. " The study population consisted of 743 tenth- 
i;rade b-.v ; <^nterin.' urban high schools in 1959. Dropouts totaled 182 
boys'- those chissificd as 'graduates' totaled 561 of the study 

groui.. overall delinquency rate among graduates was 4.95 (per 

10,000 III or out of school days) compared to a rate of 2.75 among 
dropouts. Highest delinquency rates were observed among lower SES 
dropouts prior to their leaving sctiool , but this same group had the 
lowest delinquency rate after dropping out. Once out of school, the 
lower SES bovs ex'tiihitcd one-third their in-school rate of delinquency 
For bovs from higher SHS areas, little differences existed between 
iii-sr':')ol iiid out-nf-school delinquency rates. 

Elliott, I). S.. :, Vus., II. !.. '^wr/.w.v --xni dropout. Eexington, Mass.: 

I .\x i ngton Ko' '- ^ , 1 .'"-l . 

This volume presents Jatn from :i 1 on;.', i tnd i n;i 1 , cohort study initiated 
in l')o:-. Ttie studv p..puiar ion was 2, (.17 ninth-grade students in eight 
Ca 1 1 forii la -.-hoo 1 s' 1 ocat e^l in met ••opol i tan areas. The authors hyiio- 
t'h,.si -ed *liat (b'l iiiuuent ix havior was attributable to four variables: 



(1) aspiration-opportunity disjunction, (2) internal-external attri- 
bution of blame, (3) alienation or normlessness , and (4) access and 
exposure to delinquent groups. Three types of dropouts were identified 
-- involuntary, educationally handicapped, and capable. Two percent 
of the Uiopouts left school involuntarily; 32% were educationally 
handicapped; and 66% were capable of completing high school. The 
proposition' that delinquent b^^havior and dropout are alternative 
responses to failufe and alienation, particularly in the school 
context, was confirmed. The authors contend that delinquency is 
causally involved in uropout, and dropout in turn leads to decreasing 
involvement in. delinquency . School is the critical generating milieu 
for delinquency. The strongest predictors of dropout were found to be 
academic failure, school uorirJessness and social isolation, exposure 
to dropouts in the home, and commitment to peers. Data also showed that 
dropout is related to class while delinquency is not. Many figures, 
tables, matrices, scales, and references are included. 
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Feldhusen, J. V . , et al. : ■ : ioK • .' •'■•■'■sinl .:dju.!t7nent ojer an eiaht jfrar^ 

V/'!,',,'..".. .• , " /• "-V.ir,',,.'' : , ^ . Papers presented at the American Edi 
t ional "Research \Kssoc'i!jt'ion Convention, New York, February 1971. 

These papers focus on early identification, by classroom teachers, 
children who, without planned intervention, are likely to eventuall) 
display poor social adjustment, low academic achievement and/or delin- 
quency. The research indicates that there are valid predictors of these 
outcomes. Classroom teachers of selc.L^d elementary grades nominated 
for studv- aggressive/disruptive children, and socially acceptable/ 
productive children. Random samples were drawn. For all the studies, 
predictors and criteria are made explicit. Significant predictors were 
found for later social adjustment: (1) classroom behavior traits, 
r) arithmetic achievement, (5) response to a sentence completion test, 
(4) a child's parents' marital relationship, and (5) naternal discipline. 
Significant factors were also found for academic achievement: (1] teacher 
ratings of social adjustment, (2) IQ, (3) sex, (4) scores on a behavioral 
problems checklist, (Sj parents' education level, and (6) classroom 
behavior. Both poor social adjustment and low academic achievement are 
correlated with aggressive/disruptive behavior and all three are corie- 
lated sit^nificantly with eventual delinquent behavior in the community. 
Farlv identification and individualized intervention are urged. Reme- 
diation and behavior modification are highly recommended. 



Fendrick. P.. 5 Bond, G. Delinquency and reading. Journal of Genetic 
-L' .'v.-, 1936, 48, 236-243. 

The studv is based on the conjecture that failure to learn to read 
ade(|uatelv is related to delinquency. The population of delinquents 
studi.Hl (187 bovs, ages K,-19, at the House of Refuge in New York City) 
;;howL-d markedly inferior achievement in rending. There was found to 
be a mean disparity of 5 vears , 8 months between the chronological and 
reaJnu' ages of the total group studied. Among the boys with IQ r^ange _ 
r-'om 9li to no, a mean difference of .S years existed between chronological 
age and read.na status. These findings demonstrate that this de inquent 
•,)pulation was "quite retarded in reading skills. The author feels that 
future studi.-s should determine the imr ict of reading maladjustment upon 
ik- 1 i nqurnc)' . 

Fish'Tim .] A new look at special problems, I'rojeet Beacon--a project 
'addressed to rhe neerk; of the socially disadvantaged. Reprint 1 rom 

* ■,..;> ■ : ,■ 'f ' , Sc[U L'luh'.' I* 

A yvL-At imiaW^T (.r Amrriran cluidren arc .^rowinji up in socially deprived 
snrroiindin;',^. These deprivation^ are rei'lected in h^wer educational. 
;,,h i,,ve;n"at. Teaeher-; •■hr^uld iiave sp»*cial prepar:frioM in ord^er to lessen 
wa-.Te '^dii' 1 ' 1 on;! 1 potential. lTMi(.M:^. I^.-aeoii is an efl'ort 



introduce within the public school system a permanent corps of psycho- 
educational specialists who have been rigorously trained to meet the 
educational needs of socially disadvantaged children and their parents. 
It is a long-range program to attack the problems of delinquency and 
school dropouts through (I) behavioral science research into the rela- 
tionship between learning and social disadvantage and (2) graduate 
level training of psychoeducat ional personnel "uch as psychologists, 
^^uidance specialists, administrators, and teachers who work with socially 
tlisadvantaged children and their parents. Disadvantages include improper 
learning habits obscured vocational a u personal goals, inadequate 
preparation and motivation, and conditions of life which discourage the 
practices and values necessary for adjustment and achievement in our 
society. The project seeks to improve the educational achievement levels 
of these children, and to enhance the preparation an' add new dimensions 
to career opportunities for personnel who want to work with disadvantaged 
children through public schools. Training for project Beacon student 
teachers centers around three categories: (1) home, community, anc[ _ 
school analys is , (ly chi Id appraisal , and (3) psychoeducationa 1 processes 
and guided development. A description of each category includes the 
courses offered and parallel field vork in the community, in schools, 
and in the psychological center. 
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Gates A I 5 Bond, G. L. 1:- are in reading and social maladjustment. 
Jou2mal of the National E >:...:■ itior;.: : Association, 1936. 25(7), 205-206.^ 

The author reports that . has long been known that failure or serious 
retardation in learning tc road almost always results in failure or 
backwardness in school .o^;.-...." If serious difficulty in reading 
disrupts a pupil's school 'ireer, it may he expected that it will dis- 
turb his personal and socir.. adjustment. In 1933, a New York city- 
wide project was undertaken to detect, mughly djagnose, and apply 
remedial instructions ••.o v'^e most serK.;. cases of reading diffi^.ulty 
A top-ranking school ctfi^-ictl backing the operation was convinced that 
continued frustration ir ..hooi. pt.-?uced by inability to read effi- 
ciently, frequently .cr.Js to truancy and delinquency. Of the selec .d. . . 
students provided reiTieclial • nstra- ^ : on, 95% made gains at least as 
great as the average pupil u.^ke- the same time. Evidence^ also 
showed that better emo-.: rnai a -1 .-ucial adjustment and conduct usually 
accompanied, or fjllowed, th^ .J'olastic improvement. In a suo- 
sampling of typical reading H^ ,,b'::^d cases, the group that was 
'coached' individually by remr.tial reading teachers showed gains m 
reading ability more than Lh:". ^ times greater than the matched, un- 
coached control group. 

Glueck, S., 5 Glueck i- mediating delinquency and ari^ne. Cambridge, 
Mass.:' Harvard :.:;d.;'' sity Press, 19ba. 

In this classic v. vk, the Glueck team attempted to operationalize the 
means for p-edictiug delinquent behavior with the goal of more equitable 
.dministration of criminal justice. Basically, thepredictors are 
base^^ upon correlations between delinquency and delinquent character 
and social f ,V s, and comparisons of delinquents and non-delinquents. 
Additionall) . -ausal etiology is presented based on (1) intelligence, 
r21 physical c.;aicion, (3) character structure, (4) mental condition, 
C5) Temperament, (6) family and home background, (7) school behavior, 
and (8j general kground. 



Gormly, J., .'ittoli, M. J. Rapid improvement of reading skills in juvenile 
delinquentf JoMmal of Etrperimenta.l Educatvon, 1971, 40(2), 45-48. 

Researchers pretexted 20 male adolescents committed to a state institu- 
tion a<= delinquents on the WlSC and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 
for grades 4-6. Ss then participated in a short-term reading program 
which provided structured self -instruction , high interest reading 
material, and reduced chances of experiencing failure. After completing 
an averaee of 24 50 -minute sessions, significant improvement was found 
vocabulary, speed, and accuracy reading (p ^ .01) which exceeded a 
gain of a vear on grade-normed Caces-MacGinitie posttests. SS responded 
favorably to the program, and discipline problems were minimal, ^^ading 
improvement was not related to IQ. It is concluded that remedial education 
is an imporiant aspect of correctional programs for delinquent youths. 
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Graubard, P. Psycholinguistic correlates of reading disability in disturbed 
chi .iro'i. JourmaL of Special Education, 1967, 1(4), 363-368. 

iu'r of this study were 35 children, 8-11 years old who had been 
plciCv'a by the court in residential treatment centers because of anti- 
social behavior. Extensive testing confirmed the hypothesis that a 
disturbed, delinquent population would deviate from normal communica- 
tion processes. The author points out that this population has special 
attributes and de-ficits, and needs teaching designed to remediate their 
weaknesses. Most deficits found were at the integrational level and in 
the visual motor channel. Suggested methods of instruction included 
the phonics approach to reading, development of an art and crafts program 
to aid in eye/hand coordination, training to use symbols for concepts, 
learning directional relationships (right-left, up-down) , and utiliza-. 
tion of color in letters and words to accentuate differences. "The 
data suggest that research must be done in devising training methods 
to remediate integrational deficits particularly at the visual-motor 
channel . " 



Graubard, P. S. Utilizing the group in teaching disturbed delinquents 
to learn. Exceptional Children^ 1969, 36(4), 7.61-212 . 

A group of disturbed, delinquent children were taught under three 
conditions: (1) with group consensus determining leinforcers, followed 
by, (2) a noncontingent reward condition, and finally by (3) group and 
individual contingencies condition. *'The group acted as its ov/n 
control." Dependent variables were reading gains and ar>propriate class- 
room behaviors. Making rewards for all subjects contingent on each 
subject^s behaving appropriately proved superior to giving rewards on 
a. noncontingent basis. Giving group reinforcers for appropriate class- 
room behavior, plus indivridual reinf^'^^rcers for academic achievement, 
proved to be the most efficacious. The group can be a powerful instru- 
ment in teaching disturbed delinquents." 

Gromfin, A. M., et al. Curriculum development: ' Strateqiei> for- cJiang^^ and 
delinquency: Causation, leaiming, and curriculum. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California, School of Education, November 1971. 

This module is the first in a curriculum development component. It is 
designed to enable prospective teachers to develop curricula for 
delinquency prone youth. The prospective teacher is presented with 
an overview of learning theory after an exploration of delinquency 
causation providing him/her with greater insight as a basis for curri- 
culum planning. The module itself includes steps for completing the 
module, a preassessment , a description of enabling elements, a post- 
assessment, and a remediation. There is also a bibliography. 
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Haskins. J. R., § Friel, C. M. The mentally vetco'dedvna 

institute-Project CAMIO. Vol. 5. HuntsvUle. Texas. Sam Houston State 
University, Texas Institute of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral 
Sciences/ ;nd Texas State Department of Mental Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion, December 1973. 

Evaluated were 1,666 juvenile inmates committed to the Texas Youth Council. 
The study was part of Project CAMIO, a Texas effort to determine the 
incidence of criminal incarceration of the mentally retarded (MR) and 
to identify laws, procedures, and practices which affect the prosecution 
and imprisonment of the MR offender. Information was gathered on 
intelligence, age, race, sex, drug and alcohol history, prior delin- 
quency and current commitment information. Findings indicated that 
approximately 12.9% of the males and 16.6% of the females were retarded 
fcompared to 3% incidence in the general population). More MR than 
non-MR inmates were from minority groups, had .poorer school attendance 
records, came from financially impoverished families, and came from 
large families., MR offenders were less likely to uave a hiscory ot 
drug and alcohol use than non-MR offenders. MR offenders were granted 
probation sig./.ficantly less frequently than non-MR offe-^ders Current 
commitment offense was less likely to have involved codefendants with 
MR offenders than with non-MR offenders. Additionally, the investiga- 
tion revealed that one out of seven retarded youths were improperly 
committed, since there is a Texas law prohibiting incarceration of 
MR juveniles within Youth Council facilities. 

m 

Henderson, P. Changing pattern of disease and disability ir. school children 
in England and Wales. British Medzcal Joiamal, 1968, 2, 329-334. 

This article describes the disease patterns of cerebral palsy spina 
bifida, muscular dystrophy, hemophilia, diabetes, epilepsy, blindness, 
deafness, speech and language disorders, retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance, autism, brain-damage, and delinquency among school-aged 
children in Britain. Among those that were delinquent, it was found 
that a minority are persistent offenders and that the success of special 
schools in dealing with delinquents had lessened in recent years. The 
necessity for interaction between the medical, social, education, and 
health fields is pointed out. 

Hogenson, D. L. Reading failure and juvenile delinquency. Bulletin of the 
Orton Society, 1974, 24, 164-lf>9-. 

Data on two experimental populations of 48 boys e^ch from state training 
schools in Lansing, Michigan and Red Wing, Minnesota were evaluated 
to assess a hypothesized relationship between reading failure and anti- 
social, aggressive behaviors. Data included a complete socia and 
behav'orafhistory, including court transcripts; an individual Wechsier 
intolligence test! a read in, achievement score based upon Form K of the 



Stanford Achievement Test; ; ^ dent attitude instrument; a measure 

of Rokeach's construct dogmai. • L.n; and data concerning family, community, 

economic, and ethnic variables. Only reading failure was found to 

correlate with aggression in both populations of delinquent boys. 

IQ was equally related to reading lunong more and less aggressive boys. 



Holts, A. Confessions of a juvenile court j'dge. Speech before the 9th • 
Annual International Conference on Children with Learning Disabilities, 
February 1972. 

In this spe^v'h, a juvenile court judge describes how he came to recognize 
the relationsnip between learning disabilities and delinquency, citing 
several informal studies which showed that delinquents with normal 
IQ*s frequently read below grade level. He concludes that learning 
disabled children will become severe social problems at great costs to 
society unless preventative measures are taken in the early school years. 

Hurwitz, I., Bibace, R. M. , Wolff, P. H., 5 Rowbotham, B. M. Neuropsycho- 
logical function of normal boys, delinquent boys, and boys with learning 
problems. Pepceptual and Motor Skills, 1972, 35(2), 387-394. 

Two studies comparing the sensorimotor function and cognitive styles of 
normal boys, juvenile delinquents, and boys with learning disabilities 
(14-16 years old) are reported. The two clinical groups performed 
significantly poorer on the Lincoln-Oseretsky Test of motor development 
th an normal boys and had particular difficulties on items of the test 
requiring rhythmical repetition. In a second study, the sequencing 
skills of normal boys and matched delinquents were compared. Delinquent 
boys did consistently more poorly on tasks of sensorimotor ^nd symbolic 
sequencing than normals; tests of spatial ability did not discriminate 
the groups. Results are discussed in terms of implications for the 
functional analysis of behavior disturbances. 



Jackson. N. Eiducable mental handicap and delinquency. Educational ReseavcK 
1970, 12(2) , 128-154. 

1,1 a sample population of 232 mentally handicapped ex-pupils drawn from 
special schools and classes in a Scottish city and county, 29.8-o of 
the boys and none of the girls had delinquent records. There was a 
marginal, though not significant, tendency for the delinquent youths to 
be more intelligent than the nondelinquent youths. A significant 
relationship was found between delinquency and (a) an absence of 
physical defect, (b) family neglect, (c) abnormal family structure, 
and (d) occupational instability. Those youths committing their first 
• offense after leaving 'school were found to be significantly more_ 
intelligent than those, whose first offense was committed while of 
school age. A relationship was found between postschool first offense, 
occupational instability, and high measured intelligence. 

Jacobson, F. Learning disabilities and juvenile delinquency: A demonstrated 
relationship. In R. E. Weber (Ed.). Uandhook of leavmng d^sab^l^t^es 
A pvo-gnosi. 'V the child, the adolescent, the adult. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.r Prentice-Hall, 1974. Pp. 189-216. 

This concept paper details the historical e.idence for a relationship 
between learning disabilities and delinquency, presents a theoretical 
linkage between the two behaviors and discusses implications of this 
finding for research, delinquency prevention, and teacher selection 
and education. The author proposes that the importance of evidence that 
learning disabilities occur frequently in delinquents was eclipsed tor 
years by groater attention to social intrapsychic and intellectual 
factors His explanation of demonstrated correlations is that schools 
are success ladders and children with learning disabilities are handi- 
capped in such an extensive, competitive system. Since they rarely 
succeed they become frustrated by school and exhibit delinquent oe- 
haviors. The teacher oecomes frustrated in turn by the ch.lJ s ser.^iing 
lack of motivation and applies labels which only further catalyz- a 
delinquent orientation. 

The relationship as presented impli,-3 that research and prevention efforts 
be aimed at earlv diai;ro.sis and treatment of learning disabilities. lo 
accomplish this,' the author suggests educating involved personnel as to 
symptoms and means of dealing with LD children. The ultimate step is to 
modify the f ail ure -produc i ng structure of the school that adversely 
affects both 1,1) and other students. 



Jacobson, F. N. The Juvenile court judge and learning disabilities. Paper 

presented* at the Nationar Cou^^ of Juvenile Court Judges Graduate College. 
University of Nevada, Reno, August 12 and November 11, 1974. 

"Learning disability is a basic factor ia delinquency. Learning 
disabilities, after they lead to delinquency, eventuate in a compound 
problem and need specific trea* .nt to achieve rehabilitation." The 
author contends that approxir Iv 12% of the population is learning 
disabled; and that at least : - 'haps even 80% — of delinquents 
are also learning disabled. Ai it ^.earning disabilities are and what 
they are not , are discussed in detail in this presentation, as well as 
factors that may cause LD, and means for evaluating or assessing a 

^ learning. disabled child. The author also discusses JD, and its 

relationship to LD in terms of school and society, the frustration 

iJ that lead? to deviance, and resultant effects of labeling. A child 
that is simply LD may be negatively labeled by teachers and may then 
embark on a delinquent career. Many teachers consider LDs to be 
underachievers who can perform, but choose not to. Jacobson states 
that LD is not a "won't do" handicap--it is, in fact, a "can't do" 
problem. The author's position is that "most frequently delinquency 
begins in an antagonistic interaction between teacher and student, 
and that the basic cause of that antagonism is learning disabilities." 
Appended list also include observable warnings or signs of LD categorized 
by motor coordination, behavior, auditory or vocal responses, communica- 
tion, vision, and academics. 



Jordan, D. Leayming disabilities ayid vredelincment behavior of juveniles. 
Report on a project sponsored by the Okalahoma Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities, May 1974. 

Eighty-one percenf: of 100+ juveniles administered the Jordan Written 
Screening Test for Learning Disabilities at the Youth Bureau intake 
interviews were classified as probably learning disabled. The eighty 
LD' youth were equally divided int. a r:tudy and a control group in 
order to test the effects of remediation on school performance and on 
unacceptable social behavior. Tests administered to the study group 
included the WISC, WAIS, Bender Drawing Test, the Rorschach, the 
Housie-Tree-P-rsons test, the Jordan Oral S-^reening test, the Keystone 
Visual SurvL*/ test, the Spache Biivjcular Reading Test, neurological 
evaluations, and EEGs. The study group received tutoring in coding/ 
encoding skills and personal attention from the volunteer counselor/ 
tutors. The control group received the Youth's standard counseling 
services. Results showed that the experimental group showed steady 
increases in school achievement levels and decreases in unaccept;\ble 
social behavior over the two semester periods, whereas the control 
group showed few achievement gains. (Control group social patterns 
were not mentioned). Complete profiles of the study group are pre- 
sented in the report . ' . 
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Jorgensen. E. , Bangsgard. 0., 5 Glad, T. Adolescent psychiatry in a private 
Danish institution. Jourrujl of Learning Dzt .biUUes, 196b, Ul) , 
33-44. 

This article relatBi a practical approach to dealing with adolescent boys 

and men. While the majority of the school's population consists of juvenile. 

delinquents, it is suggested that a large portion ■>£ the pupils may 

have started out as children suffering from some form of learning 

disorder > Thi=; studv.„qyestions whether a great part of the pupils 

are retarded,' and asks if, in some cases, this is true mentabretardati-M 

or a reflection of the handicap of a learning disability. The school 

is based on a "help to self-help" principle which supports the young 

men and their families in their efforts to build a satisfactory existence. 

This private social-pedagogic institution also helps to overcome personal • 
handicaps and other difficulties of its clientele by finding and culti- 
vating individual positive characteristics. 
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Karnes, M. , et al. . The efficacy o.f a prevocational aurriauluri and eerviaee 

designed to rehabilitate alow learr^iers who are school dropout, _ delinquency ^ 
and unemployrient proyie* Champaign, Illinois Comniunity Unit 4 School 
District, August 1966. 

It vyas hypothesised that 91 exDerimental su*bjects fron^ low socioeconomic 
status homes, provided with a caiefully designed 2-year vocationrJly 
oriented educational' program and prevocational Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR) counseling, would have significantly superior 
achievement' to that Of a matched control group enrolled in a regular 
educational program' without such benefits. Data were collected from 
school records, interviews, case studies, various psychological tests, 
and DVR records. The experimental subjects had significantly better 
attendance and fewer school dropouts, and made "a better vocational 
adjustment than the control- group. There was no significant difference 
between the two grdups in social and emotional adjustment as measured 
by social maturity, perception of peer acceptance', perceived anxiety, 

_and ability to dVtermine the appropriateness of certain activities or 
goals.. Achievement test scores for tne tool subjects o'f arithmetic, 
reading, and spelling showed no significant differences between the. 
.two groups in amount gained. Sojne'^miylications for program implemen- 
tation were that, specially trained administrative and teaching personnel 
should be employed for this kind of prograr.u The ratio of teacher to 
youth should.be no greater. than 1:20, and the curriculum should be 
functional, individualized and vocationally, oriented. A review of 

. related literature, a complete program description, and recommendations 
for further research and programming are included. 

■Keldgord, -R. E« Brain damage and delinquency: A question and a challenge. 

Acade-nic Therai'^^, 1.^68, 4(2J, 93-99. ' ' ^ 

Xhis article reviews the av^ailable literature relating to brain* damage 
.and delinquency^ emphasizing at the outset hoW little had been done. 
The author reviews titles i|i the professional criminological litera- 
ture, then discusses ongoing effor: in Alameda, Merced, and Sonoma 
Counties in California. Statistics on juvenile /of fenders and brain- 
damag.pd children are comparedS, leading to the autJijor's conclusion 
that up to 1 ,094 of fhe 5,470 youth committed to the California Youth 
Authority in 1966 may have been brain damaged. The artiirle concludes 
with recomjr.enda tions for immediat^^, multi-disciplinary work on the 
• prob] "^7^^ 



Kelly. D., 5 P.nk, W. School commitment, youth rebellion, and delinquency. 
■ 6V ;.•.■;;»■'((-; ][)■?:■>, 10, 473-4SS. 

The hv-nothesis that decreasing levels of commitment to school ar 
associated with increasing ratei'. of youth rebellion and delinquen 
was tested on ^^12 male hi.^i school sophomoros. Interviews obtained 
information on grades, time spent on homework, affiliation with scnool 
clubs and activities, and whether subjects planned to attend college. 
Questionnaires elicited data on allegiance to school .nd peer group 
lovaltv acgressive l^ehavior, drinking, and whether the subjects had 
ever been apprehended for delinquent or felonious behavior. Results 
supported the hypothesis; subjects displaying lower degrees of commit- 
rnei.t to school had much greater rates of rebellion and delmqaency. 
If is suggested that .,oeial labeling of a student as unmotivated, 
behavior' problem, or poor worker can lead to declining levels of 
school commitment and differential treatment by teacher^s and peers. 

Kerr, J. Crime and dyslexia. < 'y^irn-inolc^^iist , 1973, 8(29), 29-32. 

Drawing on British research, the author relates deviant behavior toa 
reading disability and resultant low academic achievement, frustration, 
and rebellion. Tlie need for teacher recognition of social and emotional 
difficulties of pupils is stressed. The provision of specialists to 
improve language skills is suggested. 

Kvaraeeus. W. C. Reading: I'a i lure and de 1 1 1. )icy. NEA Joiamal: Today's 
lu. ■ ; ' ■" ■ 19 71, b 0 (' 7 ) 5 3 - 5 ■ 1 . 

This is a commentary on children who fail to read and their subsequent 
L^ehavior in a hostile school environment. Failure and frustration 
in school can result in norm- v lo lat i ng aggressive actions' that attempt 
to mend an individual's loss of self esteem and ego-def iation. Teachers 
often become the hate object for hostile, failing delinquents. Delm- 
<tucnts -sometimes identify with an older delinquent or ally themselves 
with delinquent groups for dei--ense and support. Youngsters also dis- 
place their aggressive activities- into the home and community. Other 
de\in;uents nrojeet their host i 1 ity. onto a list of their "enemies"-- 
tcichers po'lice, parents, and achievers in school. The delinquent 
mav consider himself a vi'tim of a grand' conspiracy to keep him captive 
in' a school establ ishriient . and may react like a martyr or even a savior. 
The author cites the need -or understanding and supporting school person- 
nel and signif ic:,nt others in attempts to holp the failing student and 
prevent his potential probl 
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Kvaraceus, W. Forecasting delinquency: A three-year experiment. Exceptional 
Chil<dren, 1961, 27, '^29-435. 

This study aimed to gather validation data on the revised Kvaraceus 
Delinquency Proneness Scale--Non-Verbal. Tn a beforc-and-after study 
ilosign, prediction scores were obtained on the basis of independent 
teacher' judgement of future delinquency. Subjects were 7th, 8th, and 
9th graders in one coinmunity and pupils of the same ag.'^ enrolled in 
special classes for the mentally retarded in two communities. They 
were followed for three years. Juvenile delinquency was defined as 
"norm-violating behavior." Conclusions of the study were that, (1) the 
revised KD Proneness Scale failed to meet the test set up in the 
research design; (2) ratings of teachers showed more promise for 
identifying future norm violators than the scales, (3) junior high 
school students who fall into low reading groups tended to show a 
heavy preponderance of norm violations, (4) a trend was apparent for 
low IQ youth to get lower behavior ratings and show more evidence 
of norm violation:'; (5) in special classes for the mentally retarded, 
the "brighter" youngsters evidenced mere behavioral difficulties than 
their duller classmates: and (6) there u potential utility and 
""e liability in a non-verbal scale for delinquency identification and 
subsequent prevention programs. 



Love, W. C, u liachara, (".. H. A diagnostic team approach for juvenile delin- 
quents with U-arninr, lUsabi i ities . Juveyiile Justice, 1975 , 26(1), 27-30. 

Recognizing the relation hip between juvenile delinquency and learning 
disabilities, the Norfolk Juvenile and Domestic Relations District Court 
established a diagnostic and evaluation team to assist the juvenile court 
in its probation program. A diagnostic tetim studied the juvenile's 
social, educational, and psychological background to determine the proper 
treatment modality. For most children, a behavioral modification group 
therapy program proved helpful. Other areas in the program involved 
athletic ccmpet it. ion . The authors assert that "probably the most 
significant need for the learning-disabled juvenile delinquent is an 
individualized r;,-.-.aing program." The study promotes the need for 
collaborative, mult idiscipl inary approaches in treatment programs. 
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Margolin, .J., Roman, M. , llarari, C. Rcadin,^ disability in the dol iiuiuont 



child: A microcosm of psychosocial pathology 
Ortricr si^crnatrr^, 1 955 , 25 , 25-55 , 
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In 1951, survey ut the Cou^'t Intake ri'oject at NlMil showed 84". of 
the chiiaren to l)e retarded in readint^ by two or more vears. This 
exper i.-nental study was designed lo dctenni tli(^ most effective means 
of remediating these retarded students. The 21 sui)jects wei'c divided 
inco three groups: (I) remedial reading, (\]) tutorial LM'oup therapy, 
and (iflj interview group theraj-y, Re:-,ults of these trf\atment appi'oachcs 
were that: Group I improved in their reading by 59''o; lirou]) II, by 74".; 
:ind Groui) III, by 26'!;. The tutorial grou]) therapy (H) was found' to be 
a successful, new treatment approach, which involved remedial assistance 
while encouraging discussion of past experiences. i>art of the goal was 
to identify what had interfer-d with their learning to read, and to 
express their feelings about teachers, school, reading, and other matters. 
Improvement in sclioo: and adjustment was also greatest in Crouj) 11 (71'!;1, 
compared to Group I (45".), and Group III (2^%). -\djustment at home was 
improved among Si% of the tutorial group, with the other groups each 
experiencing 71'^ rate of home improvement. The authors conclude that 
cnHdreii with learning disabilities must be identified and aided before 
truancy and i^.ubsequent delinciuency develop; that schools must recognize 
tha'^ lower class children cannot be expected to learn In the same manner 
as middle class children nor with the same curricul'-n: and' that prevent- 
ing the deX'elopment of learning difficulties is one of the stcjis in pre- 
venting the growth of delinquency. 



Matthews, C. .4 pr^J^cj^t to ircvent ^^''ricc''^ dvovouta i>i rJi^^ Onincijy rllin-'ir 
:^bli:* S'-^hools. Unpublished paper. Delinquency Study Project, Southern 
Illinois University, undated. 

This paper describes a project aimed at identifying and counseling dropout 
prone students before critical school failures. It was developed for use 
in an average public school system. The study team used SHS, intelligence 
school achievement, reading ach i (^vement , size of family and birth order, 
and school and social adjustment indicators to determine dropout prone- 
ness. The general activities of the project included: school counselor 
visits to dropout -j^irone students' homes; intensive individual counseling; 
school progress checks; group counseling sessions; and regular meetings 
between the project director and the teachers and counselors involveri 
in the project. Result? of the program have contributed to a reduction 
in the dropout rate. The reduction is :ittributed to e.'^rlier discovery 
and treatment of problems, and to greater awareness arnon^^ the fa.MH tv 
of problems specific to potential dropouts and teehnicjues useful in 
helping them. Curricular modifications for dropo^ it-])rone students arc 
recommended . 
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Matthews. C. School factors influencing the school ferststencc of low 
soaioeaonornic status, low ability students. Unpublished V^^'-^> 
Delinquency Study. Pro jeC , Southern Illinois University, m.doted. 

This paper deal-^ with the functional disparity that currently exists 
between the sc. .>1 and a largs portion of its students. Recommendations 
are based on data from the Quincy, Illinois public schools. 'Fhe majority 
of the kids who drop out of school are from low SES background, and 
have low ability l-veLs. They have often failed in pre-school years, 
and experienced exten; /e failure in the success-oriented, competitive, 
geared-to-academic adu ■ ""lent , school system. The largest number of 
failures among students ' " rh school who later dropped out was 
industrial arts courses. rarely do schools have activities in which 

-r.dens from low SES bac;-.,,v ,ds can play an important part. The 
ai contends that if sc ir : ••. to be seen as a realistic means to 

voc-.L<nal success, they >:iu. r ■ ■ • Icsor to realizing the ability 
lev-;< the lower tweu'. ' •"ei.^ ''heir students. The schools 
must V- for goals wb. l- r- .C:, irle. by the culturally deprived 

studen^ r king success a rtamty foi each student. Suggested are 
pre-s-' ov-i -.lucation parental inv": . vonient , enrichment programs, 
indivi:;u.A: i:ation, work-rtudy pr-,r;:.3. , and extensive modification of 
public -h t1 curricula. 

Matthew- C r- ■■oim J /. am-riculurr: de--onstvation progrcm for dropout- 
-•^one svuaent- 'Delinquency study ard youth d'^-velopnient project. 
Edwardsville, Illinois: Southei-r- Illinois University, Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, June 1966. 

\ demonstratior, orogram was conducted with slow- learning , socially 
alienated studen,s from the Quincy, Illinois public school system 
Full-rime classes were estahxished for grades 7 to 12, containi 
special learning units in language arts, social studies, arit.imet ic, 
•^^cience. industrial arts, home economics, physical education, and 
k experience. The experin.entc ' (demonstration) group 
selected from students judged to be riio.rc dropout -prone on the 
ua-i3 of (1) intell:.eence, (2) reading achievement, (3) general 
achievement, (4) socioeconomic status, ana (S) school adjustment. 
A matched control group was -5 nned Wnich received neither curricular 
adjustments, work experience, nor services of iionteachmg personnel 
who worked wi^-h th*^ demonstration program. A statistical analysis 
of r;i:a obtained during a 3-year study indicated that: (1) the program 
was signifi. iM-lv successful i- improving the holding power of school, 
(2) special r3ading a'.d arithme ic programs produced significant gains 
in f.cAievement , and (3) ' student in - work experience program did 
not significantly imn -ove in their ■^cid'^m-'r. perfor-^ance when compared 
with students in the' .:ontrol group. Additional st.Jy and revision 
of the curriculuTi wt recommended. 
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Mauser, A. Learning disabilities and delinquent youth. Aoademi'- ^.lieravhy , 
1974, 9(6). 389-402. 

The author points out differences between today^s delinquent and his 
counterpart c.f 10-1? years ago. The delinquent today is younger, 
brighter, and ca./ be culturally typified. In linking the delinquent 
to his scliool situation, the author contends that truancy is very 
frequently related to J.el inquency . Similarities between LD and JD 
were cited. (1) ooth groups ev'ldence negative self-conc^^pt and low 
frustrat i .^Jii to.erance; (2) both are primarily --jociated with the male 
species; (3) directional orientation problems are cc.nmon a'lOng both 
groups; (4"^ minimal brain dysfunction occurs more fre>:^uencly among 
delinquent and learning-disabled youth; (5) children f-om both groups 
have diffici'Uies in school, beginning in the primary grades; {b) bo\ h 
phenomena have multiple causes and complex treatment approaches; and 
(7) both groups lack positive personality characteristics. r":^spite 
these similarities, ''not all delinquents are learning disabled and not 
all learning disabled are juve nile del inxjuents . ■' Further re^'iewing 
the current state of knowledg'^ on LD/JD, c\e autnor cites various 
treatment prograi-.s assc-iates school and teacher's roles with deliii- 
quency and LD probhrn?, and -sserts guidelines for treatmenr of deli n- 
quency. 



Mauser, A. LeamiiV^ disabilities and delinquent y-^uth. .In B. Kratoville 
(lu.), Youth in- tvonhla, Proceedin^;.- of a symposium, Dalla^'-Fcrr Worth 
Regional Airport, May 1974. San Rafael, Calif.: Academic Tnerapy 
Publicatior^ 1974. Pp. 91-1'2. 

The iuthor discusses sim^ lari * ts between leading cc-nccpts of learning 
disabilities and juvenile delinquency, and focuses on the followino behav- 
ioral similarities between the t^-o populatiui'S : (1) b'^tb groups dislike 
subjects T juiring strict logical reasoning, persistency of effort 
and good mtaiory; (2) bc.*h evid^.ice a negative self-concept and low 
frust.r \ion oleranc'.-; (3^ l:ot:. problems are primarily c.^iociated 
with males; (4) both f^roups have directional orientation problems; 
(5) there is a greater incidence of minimal brain dysfunction among 
both groi;r)s; (6) :.oth ;:roups have difficulties in school in the primary 
grades; ( ) both groups h'we ;ormal scores, and (8) both delinquency 
and LD appear to have no single caus . nor cure, but . associated with 
a variety of etiological factorr and treatn;e^t strategies. It is 
emphasized that prevention md .reatment foi ^uth LD and JD are often 
inseparable. Both require earl/ identification of specific problems 
by concerned teachers and other significan persons, and intensive 
community-based treatment focusing on each yout]. s needs. Specifically, 
the author recommends flexible school ;ograms for youth who are not 
learning, such as the bookless approach to ec ication developed by the 
Silberbergs, and vocational education. It is concluded that collabora- 
tive treatment programs i n-cluding input frorr. many discipl ines-~educ;^tion , 
law, medicine, psychob;r/, sociology, and social work--are the only 
answer to increasing (:rimu r;K:es. 
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er A. J. i'^''li<.:■^at^^ry: of leaimiyig disabilities in juvenile 

ielirij.i^K-. .f Unpublished paper, Northern Illinois Univ-rsity, 

undated. 

This presentation describes treatment approaches to youth who are 
both delinquent and learning disabled. The author cites several studies 
describing delinquents and learning disabled youth, and repeats various 
recommendations for handling these problems. Collaborative efforts 
from the fields of education, law, medicine, psychology, sociology, 
and social work are necessary in the rehabilitative process. Not all 
juvenile delinquents are learning disabled; neither are all learning 
disabled children delinquents. But when the two occur in one child, 
th'if child needs specialized, individualized treatment. 



Mercer, J. R. ^' .^-i^'- -ovvelcttes of learning and behavior ''problems.'' 

Paper presented at L.onf - ^ nee on Learning Disabilities and Behavior 
Problems, Washington, D.C., June 1974. 

In this presentation, the author criticizes the use of a pathological 
or medical model as a framework for investigating haman behavior. 
' Whereas a medical model is good and useful for describing biological 
functions and malfunctions, it is neither proper nor acceptable for use 
in describing human behavior, i.e., '^learning and behavior problems." 
Neither is the traditional statistical framework a proper conceptual 
model for determining normality and abnormality. The author promotes 
the use of a social system model which encompasses a patterned set 
of statuses and their associated roles, and a normative structure. 
Such phenomena as "disabilities" and "problem** behaviors are defined 
within the normative structure. Abnormality is relative to its social 
context. Within a social system model, each separate sociocultural g >up 
is a distinct social system, with its own normative structure. Roles 
and behaviors are defined and allowed to operate differently within 
each social system. The author has applied her social system model 
to research on the exceptionality of California public- school children. 
Mothers of -^00 Black, 700 Chicano/Latino, and 700 Anglo-American 
children were interviewed and scored on factors of: family structure, 
Anglizat ion, occupation, family size , parent/child relationship, 
sense of efficacy, source of income, urbanization, and community 
participation. Results are reportec ; suggestions for further research 
are m^ide. 

Miller, W. H. , & Windhauser, R^^ading disability: Tendency toward 

delinquency? Cl^apinghouse , 1S71, 46(3), 183-187. 

"This article explores. the relation between reading disability and the 

tendency toward delinquency in secondary schoo. students The article 

takes the position that some of the incidence of delinquency could be 
prevented through the prevention of reading disability." Disabled 
readers and delinquent students possess similar personality characteris- 
tics such as emotional maladj ustment ,' host il ity , and suspicion. Both 
groups usually have a negative self-concept and a low tolerance to 
frustration. The schools role is imp^^rtant in preventing delinquency 
* . ■ E-29 . • ■ 
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among a delinquent-prone group. By preventing reading failure in 
elementarv grades, or by proviuing special reading help in later 
years , the pot cjit ial rea-' i ng ret ardat ion - - truancy- -del inquency 
tria.\ can horetully be ei .minated. 



Minuchin, S. , " 'hamber 1 n in , P., -S (iraiihard, P. A project to te:ich learning 
skills to disturbed, delinciuent children. American Joiamal of OvthO" 
vsj.^h'i^vy, 1967, 37, 558-S68. 

In this study, patterns of coiiuimnicat ion in low socioeconomic families 
which produce acting-out children were analyzed. Six disturbed, 
delinquent children were followed for five weeks in a community 
residential treatment center. An experimental ''game" curriculum was 
developed that involved collaboration between clinicians and educat'^rs. 
Strategies were developed for intervention or "repairing" curriculum 
which Tiade it feasible to teach the disturbed children. Lessons focused 
on: >tening, the- implications of noise, staying on a topic, taking 
turns and shari;^'.^ -n communication, telling a simple story, building 
up a longer stOi) , asking relative and cogent questions, categorizing 
and classifying information, and role playing. 

The curriculum appeared to be quite effective in changing learning 
behavior. The authors conclude that "with these children, as in the 
general field of learning disabilities, the underlying correlates 
of the disability must be remediated before succes^sful teaching of 
the skill per se can be accomplished." Children must be able to 
master a curriculum which develops their ability to focus attention 
and use standard rules of ■ communication , These abilities must be 
acquired before any meaningful academic skills can be mastered. 

Mulligan. W. This side of the cou.t. In B. Katroville (Hd,), Youth in 

tvciible , Pr:^ceed 1 ni;s of a s>Tir osium, Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport, 
May 1974. San Rafael, Calif.: Academic Therapy Publications, 1974, 
Pp. ^2-^8. 

The ^uthor believes that a disproportionate number ^f the. 8 million 
learning di abled youth in the U.S. are processed through the juvenile 
justi'-'e svL^^^em. He describes how the Sonoma County Probation Depart- 
mer.t ■ irst became aware of the problem, and the screening program they 
designed to test for learning disabilities. Their screening process 
, begin " in the ar(*:\ of motor coordination and. includes the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test for IQ, the WRAT, the Gray Oral Reading, the 
Wepman, and selected portions of other tests. The profile of each 
child :s sent to a referral source (neurologist, pediatrician or 
school) where the emphasis is on diverting the LD youth from the 
iuveniie Ju^tTce system by plncing him in appropriate community treat- 
ment pr.^grams. In conclusion, a proposed research project is des- 
cribed which "will doubtless dramatically point up the need for early 
identification and treatment of children with learning disabilities ' 
as wel: as the necessity for remedial programs for those already in 
the system." If such programs are established, the author believes 
we can substantially reduce delinquency. 



M-illigan, W. Dyslexia, specific learning disability, and delinquency. 
Juvenile Justice, 1972, 23(3). 20-25. 

The relationship between dvslexia and specific learning disabilities, 
on the one hand, and delinquency, on the c;-,her, is discussed. The 
probation worker who is well infonr.ed with regard to the problems ot 
the dyslexic child will usually be mere understanding of the fears, 
frustrations, and inability of this child to compete in the regular 
classroom setting or even within his own peer group. Son the 
symptoms of specific language disability have been found t.. .nclude 
poor ability to discriminate visual likenesses or differences m words 
even though vision is nonr.al , directional confusion, poor ability 
for visual or auditory recall of words, early tendency towards motor 
clumsiness, and behavioral problems. Probation officers are encouraged 
to have delinquent children referred for screening tests in order to 
determine whether any learning disabilities exist before an overall 
disposition is made. 

Mulligan, W. A study of dyslexia and delinquency. Acaderrdc Therapy Quarterly, 
1960, 4(3), 177-187. 

In the author's capacity as Chief Probation Officer for Sonoma County, 
California, he reports his interest in and investigation of the 
occurrence of dyslexia and other reading disabilities among delinquents. 
Surveying the total caseload of juveniles in one year, most of them 
were found to be reading below grade level. Based on that information, 
the possibility was asserted that dyslexia might be a contributing 
factor to their delinqumcy. Symptoms of dyslexic children are listed, 
as well as information items needed in personal ' histories for adequate 
diagnosis and treatment. Through preliminary screenings, a significantly 
large number of children who may have learning disabilities have been 
found The neea for a probation worker to be knowledgeable about and 
sympathetic to the problems of the dyslexic child is set forth. The 
author asserts his opinion that "if we are going to effectively rehabili- 
tate juveniles, we must be aware of their total problem." 



Myklebust, H. R. (Ed.) Pi^ojress in le.arr.im) disabilities. Vol. 3. New York; 
Gnine f, Stratton, 1975. 

This third volume in the series on learning disabilities emphasizes 
interdisciplinary approaches to intervention. (Vol. 1 dealt with 
concepts, definitions, differential diagnosis, and identification; 
Vol 2 ?dded concepts for management and treatment of LD) . One new 
development m the LD field has been the cognitive systems approach 
to assessment and remediation which appears as a major theme in the 
book Medical/physiological problems are addressed--porticularly 
medical diagnosis and treatment, and the role of seizures. Association 
between learning disability and social maladjustment is pointed out. 
School programs that provide remedial services are outlined, and the 
difficulty of handling this complex of problems withm one individual 
is stre<=sed. Hmphasis is given to procedural handling of children, 
so that rhey arc helped in the most complete and positive way. Fda.- 
.-■.:!ors. psychologists, clinicians, psvchiatr i sts , s-cial workers, and 
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parents shoulu wxpect to collaborate in these multidisciplinary efforts 
to help learning disabled children. 



Peterson, M, .JuvcMiilc del iiu(iR'nc>' as a form of learning disability. 
Conyzcati<)iit Tcajhev, 1971, 39(2), 11-14; 31. 

In this review of documentation on learning disabilities and juvenile 
delinquency, the author ' recommends sophisticated research to find 
causes, diagnoses, and treatment of L[) and .H) jn'oblems. Malnutrition 
and chemical malfunctioning have been suggested as contributors to 
problems of adjustment and learning. Inadec[uate pedagogy is cited as 
another causative factor of .II) and LP. N'ew approaches from courts and 
law enforcement agenci-s are encouraged. Some chemical malfunctions 
that have been largely ignored are believed to contribute to learning 
difficulties. The author recciimiends that diagnostic evaluations of 
individuals include a thorough exaimination .of the endocrine system, 
along with the more traditional battery of psychological tests, 
pediatric exam, eye ex:im, and L:[:G. Such glandular system testing 
couU' find a relat ic ishii- uctween metabolic malfunctions and learning 
pro!) I ems . 

Petrie, A., McCulloch., '^'.a:,-..^ ' n , P. The perceptual characteristics of 

juvenile delinquents, " of -icvvous and Mental Disease^ 1959, 

134, 415-421. 

The two hypotheses of this study were [i) that in certain delinquents 
there may be some unrecogn i .:ed organic pathology; and (2) that in 
others there may be certain unrecognized perceptual needs and conse- 
quent vulnerabilities resul t ing f rom their particular perceptual 
characteris L :cs . Ss in this experiment were 70 delinquents, aged 
13-17, with 1 control group of the same age in public schools. Experi- 
ments were conducted to determine if Ss tended to decrease perceived 
size of an object (through holding and feeling while blindfolded), to 
increase the perceived size,' or to alter perceived size very little. 
The delin(|ucn". group contained significantly more reducers (those who 
tend to decrease perceived size) . "Delinquents are thus prone to the 
vulnerabilities associated with reducing character i sties .. to suffering 
from monotony,, isolation and enforced inactivit- y . ' The authors suggest 
that delinquents and pre-d ^ 1 mquents need "change, movement and speed, 
actual rather than "svTibolic" instruction, bright colors, music and 
company." 



Polk, i:., S Schafer, W. E. synods and dclinqiieK:}\i. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

This collection of articles by the authors focuses on how the school 
system contributes to delinquency. It is divided into 5 major s^:::::ons: 
perspectives on the" school experience ana delinquency; some suppor :. 
studies; and ways that the school contributes to delinquency ^ The 
general theme is that the schools foster maladjustment and failure 
among certain groups " of youth , and that the stigma of failure generates 
rebellious behavior often ending in delinquency. 



Poremba, C. D. Learning disabilities, youth and delinquency: Programs for 
intervention. In H.R. Myklebust (Ed.;, Progress in learning disabilities 
Vol. 3. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1975. Pp. '123-149. 

"The case for tWe relationship between learning disabilities and 
delinquency clearly is being made. The pattern of the delinquent is 
quite evident: early school failure, frustration, acting-out, truancy, 
apprehension, more frustration, development of poor s.elf-image, alien- 
ation, and finally being pushed out, or dropping out as a response to 
the overwhelming sense of defeat." The author asserts that the major 
line of defense against rising crime and delinquency rates is early 
school diagnosis and intervention. Early identification, various 
school programs, and community agencies are discussed as important 
operatives for intervention. The responsibility of the legislature 
to service troubled youth is required. The Lathrop Park Youth Center^ 
program is described as an example of a successful alternative ■ educa-: 
tion process. Poremba concludes that the judicial and corrections 
systems need to better understand learning disabilities since LD seems 
to be a major contributing cause of delinquency. Intervention must 
take place through legislation, financial support of remedial education, 
vocational training, job opportunities, and community business and 
industrial enterprises . 

Poremba, C. Speech before the S>TT^posium on the Relationship of Delinquency 
to Learning Disabilities .\mong Youth, Little Rock, Arkansas, December 
1974. 

In this opening speech of the Little Rock conference, Poremba gives a 
broad overview of inadequacies in the educational and juvenile justice 
systems which have resulted in large numbers of learning H^sabled 
youth being incarcerated. Citing results of studies which claim that 
as many as 90 percent of youth in state institutions are learning dis- 
abled, Poremba makes a plea for special education programs in the 
primary grades so that the LD youngsters have a chance to succeed. 
' It is claimed that this is cost-effective because special education 
for one learning-disabled youth, grades K-12, would cost the taxpayer 
only $25,000 more than regular schooling, while >a criminal career 
typically costs $500,000. 
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Poremba, C, As I \va^-> sayin;^,.. l:i i"- . Kratv^\"ille ( l-M . 1 , ^lO'ith -in ' ■\ 

' -oceeaiiu-^ («!■ a synpos i u;i: , ; m I 1 as - l-orr V-w'th Ro^Moiial Airport, May ,.^)7-l, 
•1 Rafael', .:al.: ' \c:id^:vA\^. Vvw-VAvy PuM i .'at i ons , h^-l . Pp. "'^^ 

In this siuniaar)' of the sv-iup'os in:;. , it is concliuU^l that jnost of the 
dolinquents in'thi-'. oountr\' ar'.- leaniinii Lii^;aM'.;a >a)iith who iiavo nevor 
been troated or hol[)od u^r liioir ai^aiulit^-. A:\'iiiKi lo ^)() p^avoiit 
ol delinquent youriv;st ^-r's hr^'e N/arniiu.; disabilities as opposed to 
20 to 2S percent or seluH^il population. The author beliov-s we arc 

beginning to see a " ipii i loso|)h.>' develop whieii will insist that ever>' 
child deserves an education which iie can iiandle and wliich is iiieaningfnl 
cuid relevant to hi::., \\^: may aot save all of the kids, but we can't 
afford to 'not do --.o];:e t i n^i for tiioiu. • 



at ion . 



v,,--! \y ^ !■■ . ,1. If^.tel lip,ence and delinquencv: A I'cconsider- 



This, lepurt studied Wechsler \0 scores among a ranAlbiuly selected group 
of bo. •/ :.'a:: i t tL'd to M:is s ac hus e 1 1 s Youth Service i^oard, llie IQVs of 
de I i ir.ue:.'. were in tiie Norr.ial 'r:rLige when., measured for perceptual- 
motor tasks , and in the iii.gh Puil Non:ial range for their verbal skills. 
The study suggests, howe\er, that tiie "true" intellectual functioning 
cf d'.dmqaents may not be ■■ : ificantly different from that. of the 
general -opulatio'n. i)ther ..ieucc from th- study negated the assum])tion 
that a perceptual-motor see; -.ubstant i al ly. h Lgher than a verbal score 
on the Wechsler scales vms d ^ ^ign^^'^- 1 i c of de 1 i'nquency , The authors 
suggest that' ti:e d fsc reparK i e- between perc ej^tua 1 -motor and verbal 

lo;ir:unv. disability among both delinquents 



scales 'ur-" ai:i:;nost ic o\ 



Tid non-de 1 1 n«raen ■ 
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Quay,, ii. C4, ]'i WciTv, J* iKds.) r.^i.^'h.-': atholoji^'^il ■!ii>or\icvr Oj^i^l'iilihood, 
New York: John Wiley m Sons, 1972. 

The prlmar}' outlook of' this ouitcd vouimo rest.-; on tlie' usoful ncs.) of • 
r.hc scicTitific method in studying :u*id treating the psychopatholog i ca i 
disorders of childhood. The inlK-rent difficulty of classifying deviant 
behaviors in children is pointed, out. Babic j^attcrns" of aggress,ion, 
withdrawal, and immaturity are revealed through .mu.ltivariate statistical ' 
analyses.' Several works in this volume are based on clinical studies 
found ])rimarily in medical and ■ psychi at ric' 1 i teratur e . A new perspective 
is presented on community organization and planning for the deviant 
Ciiild 's env irumoept . lixnerimental studies ;ire reported on, as 

well . . - .'lines for parental behavior and educational progran^s for 
pi\ybic d.ren . ' ' , 



Rice, K. l:duco- t[KM'a[)y : a new ap[n'oaoii to ucuiKiueni: nenavior. rjom-ncii- 

This program utLli::eu helKivioral movii float ion procednres, remedial 
education techniques, and an enricheLl soci al-cultura) -personal improve- 
ment program in a troarment procedure for delinquent girl.s. Ten 11- 
15 yr. old delinquent girls, who were evaluated as having learning 
and/or behavior clisorders, [)art i cij^ated in an Intensive, in-donth 
program which occupied their total life space for 3 months. Behavioral 
and educational improvements are documented by subjective ewaluations 
h>- ihe institutional and [)roject staff and posttest scores. it is 
suggested that this intensive approach to educational /emediation and 
behavior therapy is more economically feasible than long-term incar- 
ceration without treatment. 



Richmond, B., ^ Wal::er, S. Biological and social factors in early 
development: I m]i 1 i cat i ons for child care programs.^* In S. Glueck 5 
E. Gluevk (T-dsJ, L'irn tifid: : : i:'>: of:rcdclinqucnts: Validatioyi iUiidics 
md S:T7,^ r-:' : o;' GlucS: T:ibic. New York: Intercontinental 

Medical Book Corporation, 1972, Tp, 13 J- 142, 

Biological factors and learning deficiencies related to delinquency 
and the (Uueck sti.lies are discussed along with the need for programs 
influencing the diicction of liuman development. Being fully aware 
of the relationship between the biology of the child and the environ- 
ment, the Gluecks reali::ed the role which early central nervous sys- 
tem insult might have in contributing to the causation of delinquent 
behavior. Nutrition, sex chromosome number, and pollution are the 
biological factors in\'olved in dove lof)ment . Most delinquents are 
poor students and tend to be retardeu in reading. Since programs 
designed to foster growth and development may not sustain their impact, 
foUowup programs are recommended. Centers and programs to system- 
atically guide parents, young children, and prospective parents in 
the requisites of mental health and contented family life should also 
be avai 1 ab 1 e . 



RctardL'J rc.uicM-s :\i\A :iiU i so.; i ;i 1 voi.'th were studied in r.iv^Iaiui, l:du- 
c.'i i oil;) 1 . i ul e 1 ! oct u;i : » psychiatric aiul cvhor handicaps were corrc- 
Lit'.d. with inti social behavioi*. Arit" i st.-c i a 1 behavior is so widespread 
and varic'vi liiai the thumb I'al of diefcctcd deinu)uenc>' is a rather 
Lbuibtt'ul >airi])b-. Th.o Ja!)i.;er i^ that stiulies o t' ca'ptlve populations 
are ii-^ed to t't.^ed p re i ; al 1 c<.'S aiul not as ai\ aid for v"on s t I'uet : vo 
!^ re \' t i on . 

Seiiiia, et ai. i)el:nq;a'at behavior and academic investiiicMit anumg 

> ibii!-ba[i youth. .•; : ^ - ^- , . \K ;Sl--]^)4, 

I I) ^ es L 1 '^cit ed was tiio re lat i v)nsh: ip between delinquent behavior and 
h-a-:e;:iic iircestinent aiiKMiy, 2\H> sul urban male senior high school stu- 
deins. l^.-sj)onses to -.lo 1 i iujuencv and -school ]')e r fo rmance (questionnaire 
1 t e!;r> were t'actor anaiy::ed ai;d ccjrrclated. Results provided little 
evidence J.'o r the existence of a ,i;ene ra ) i ;:ed delinauency factor among 
>ubu!-ban hii^li sciiool ;.'outh. I nt e rco r re ] at i ons among the s i >: derived 
delinquency factors v.as positive but low. A slight generalized ten- 
(.{•jncy for deliiiquent behavitu* to vary negative i\' with school per-for- 
liiance was observed. Results suggested that the ci'cat.i on of academic 

rog i-aiiis in which suburl)an delinquent adolescents might excel would 
not decrease the incipience ol" delin.^pient behavior in suburbia. 

Siie['tia;a.i . W. '-laking the case fer befiavior as an expression of pliysiologi- 
cal condition. In b. Kratoville (bd.), y.:u!fi : >: t.>'0;.^^':.^.: , Proceedings 
of a >y:nj)os 1 uin. i >a 1 1 a s - l-<M't \\\,H-th Ivegional Airport, May 1974,' San 
i-bifae!, valii".: .\cademic Therajyv Pub 1 i c ar ions , 197 1. Pp. 21 -do. 

lii.^ speaker cites several anecdotes wh i cii shv)W the re 1 at i ons h i ]i of 
d i r^' ip t i ve behavior to organic ma 1 fun ct i on i ngs , [le is convinced that 
rne!*e ar'c chemical and medical !*easoas for learning d i s a'a i 1 i t i es and 
hehavior problems aaul is concerned that Judges i:iay not have enough 
medical data hefore pr'onouncing sentence, lie suggests that screening 
pvo\\r:\ivs be started t'nat focus on early recognition of learning dis- 
.abilities and which can pro\'ide a complete profile of the child, in- 
cluding a a hiai, the sugar tolerance tos. t and some allergy studies. 

SiliK^rber)u N. r:., '\ Silherberg, ;1. (7 School aci. i e vement and delinquency 
/:.'-:7.v / 7' 7v,:.',;/-"^ 1971, 41(1), :>7>. 

In this review of the litei'ature on the relationship between school 
a-;.h i e vemofit arid de i i ncjuc ncy , the authors make the point that the 
scliool h.is i.argely been absolved frcnn responsibility for contributing 



disability and delinquency. It is concluded that one does not cause 
the other, but that both conditions are manifestations of a dysfunc- 
tioning in the central nervoas system. The evidence of similar ab- 
normal* brain wave patterns in delinquents and reading disabled youth 
leads to the inference that the impact of the general culture is less 
significant in eeneratii^g delinquency than are the biologic endow- 
ments of the individual and the parental influences in the formative 
years of early childhood. The school can intervene, by providing 
opportunities for succe.ss, although it cannot change the biological 
endovvment or childhood experiences. Both delinquents and reading 
disabled youth are generally low in linguisitic skill and abstract 
conceptual abllitier, but rely heavily on concrete thought, 'They 
could pn■^bably succeed in a curriculum emphasizing concrete experience 
and rcalii^tic vocational preparation instead of abstract linguistic 
skil Is. 



Staats, A. W. , 'c, Butlerfield, Iv. H. Treatmen*: of non-reading in a cul- 
turally ieprived juveaile delinquent: An application of reinforce- 
^nent principle^' . Child Develop^'icyiv, 196S, 36, 925-942, 

A 14-year old Mexican-American deinquent boy, who had a long history 
of school failure and misbeh'^vior and second-grade reading achievement, 
was given ^0 hours of reading training which extended over a 4^ month 
period. Science Research Associates reading materials were adapted 
for use in conjunction with a token system of reinforcement. During 
training, the subject's attention and participation were maintained 
by using reinforcers. He made many new reading responses and 
learned and retained 430 new words. The boy*s reading achievement 
increased to the 4,3~t/rade level, he passed all his courses for the 
first time, and his misbehaviors in school decreased to zero. 

Stenger, M. Frequency of learning dij-:abilit es in adjudicated delinquents. 
Masters thesis at the University of Missouri-Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1975, 

SiMy-seven white juveniles adjudicated d-linquent for the first time 
wex'-e separated into 3 groups on the basis of school reports and the 
results of the administration of the Wechsler Intelligence Test and 
the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) . Group I consisted of the 31 
delinquents who did not exhibit school difficulties. Group II con- 
sisted of 21 delinquents who performed in the dull/normal range on 
the Wechilers and who were achieving in their ability range in school. 
Group III consisted of the 15 (22 percent) delinquents classified as 
learing disabled on the basis of: (1) a 15+ point discrepancy be- 
tween the verbal (VIQ) and Performance (PIQ) scales on the Wechslers; 
or (2) had a subtest score 3 points different from the mean of their 
-'scale scores; and had achievement levels on the WRAT below their 
• ability range. It was hypothesized that the LD group: ^(1) would be 
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Results showed that Gi^oup III delinquents mean scores on. the Wechsler 
were w'illun the :;ormal r^mgc, but that their VIQ was significantly 
lower than their PIQ as expected. (jroi:p III was significantly lower 
than Group i on VIQ, l-SIQ and on 5 Wechsler subtests including Information 
and Vocabulary, and on reading, spelling ar.d arithmetic subtests of 
the WRAT. (Differences on the WRAT between Groups II and III were not 
significant.) The discussion highlights the importance of distinguish- 
ing between slow learners (Group II) and learning disabled (Group III) 
youth in remedial programs. 
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Learning LrLsauiliUes y 1970, 3C4) , 2UU-:£U7. 

This study population consisted of 102 male youths, aged 16-23, who 
were primarily nonwhite, delinquent, school dropouts. A substantial 
amount of untreated medical and dental problems were found in the 
group. "Fifty-eight percent were reading below the sixth-grade level, 
aad 64% were below the sixth-grade level on the Gates Reading to 
Understand Directions test. On the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt test, 
only one-third were in the normal range. Other tests indicated that 
most visual-motor problems were related to visual-motor integration 
and motor coordination." The author contends that the deficiencies 
■5-^und among these youth are symptoms of "the minimal brain dysfunction " 
syndrome which is related to learning disabilities." The evidence 
from this research supports the hypothesis that ''a significant degree 
of minimal brain dysfunction exists .in the minority group, delinquent, 
school dropoul population." The author suggests treatment programs 
encompassing diagnostic testing and prescriptive teaching beginning 
in the preschool years. 

Tokyo, I. S.-I. Current status and trends in juvenile correction -- thera- 
peutic education of mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed ju- 
veniles. Keisei') Japanese Journal of Corrections^ 1974, 85(6), 25-29. 

Therapeutic education for mentally retarded and emotional ly,-^ disturbed 
juvenile delinquents at the Tokyo Medical Juvenile Reformatory is 
reviewed. The Reformatory was established in 1949 purely to treat 
mentally retarded juveniles; the service expanded in 1971 to emo- 
tionally disturbed delinquents as well. Therapeutic education includes 
traditional scliool subjecTs as well as- occupational guidance, athletic 
and recreational activities, milieu therapy, and group counseling. 
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Law Enforcement Criminal Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, September 1974. 

The author asserts that a new approach to the reduction of CxUme is 
required, due to recent research which links learning disabilities 
to juvenile delinquency. Biological malfunctions, resulting in 
. learning disabilities, pave the way for later anti-social , del inquent' 
behavior. Thus, "if we can prevent and/or treat the learning dis- 
ability, a fantastic possibility exists for the reduction of crime," 
the author contends. Recent literature describing the relationship 
between learning disabilities and juvenile delinquency is cited, and 
excerpts quoted, with the conclusion that disabilities should be 
treated, and ultimately prevented, in order to help the youth of our 
country and to reduce crime. The author proposes a seven-point re- 
search program that is both multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary. 
Etiology should be researched, arid the most productive type of therapy 
should be emphasized. It is suggested that, for the information 
gathered from this research to be most effective, it must be dis- 
seminated to parents, educators, social workers, researchers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, physicians, and law enforcement and ju- 
dicial personnel. 

Walle, E. L. Communicative disorders- of Juvenile delinquents and young 
adult avirrinals. Paper presented at the International Conference of 
the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 1972. 

Findings on the incidence and severity of communication problems among - 
defective del inquents--sociopataic of fenders--were presented for a 
group of young men confined to Patuxent Institution at Jessup, Maryland. 
Incidence and severity of problems reported in this paper were conveyed 
^ .in statistical tables and reinforced by the presentation of three case 
descriptions. The case studies reveal the complexities of typical 
problems encountered. The disorders are not isolated; many are, in 
fact, multiple disabilities. Of 63 unduplicated communication problems 
detected from a sample of 128 young, male prisoners, 48.3% had diffi- 
culties and were in need of immediate, intensive clinical work. The 
incidence of communication disabilities were clinically significant and 
appeared as follows: 34.9% with articulation problems; 34.9% with 
hearing difficulties; 17.5% with stuttering problems; 9.5% with voice 
disorders; and 3.2% with language impairments. In July of 1970, a full 
time speech pathologist-audiologist was assigned and clinical equipment 
for a therapeutic program for communicaWon problems was set up at . 
Patuxent. The author calls for similar therapy and specialized 
attention to criminal offenders with communication problems, in an 
effort to return them to productive citizenship. 
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This report deals. with three major problem areas education, employ- 
ment, and crime facing the nation and its youth today. . Specifically, 
the report addresses itself to the effects that school attendance 
laws and child labor laws have on the incidence of youth offenses 
and delinquency. It was further limited to the investigation of 
delinquencies in males, ages 12 through 17. Field case studies were 
conducted in ten locations , followed by literature searches and anal- 
ysis of statistical data from federal and local agency reports. The 
study results do not support the hypothesis that a relationship exists 
among youth offenses and delinquency, compulsory school attendance 
laws, and child labor laws. Other conclusions of the study were 
that:- (1) Youths', behavior with respect to school attendance and 
employment was not influenced by child labor and compulsory attendance 
laws; (2) Youths who are oul>of-school and out-of-work are likely to 
become greater delinquency risks*; (3) Enforcement of a child labor 
law that closes most employment opportunities for youth does not 
necessarily result in an increase in youth ci'ime; (4) Youth crime 
does not appear to represent hostile or aggressive aces, such as 
crime against persons. Recommendations for government action are 
included that relate to education, employment, and other problems 
of youth. 

*See annotation for L-lliott Voss, Delinquency and Dropout. 

Work Training Program, Inc. ^tudy of reading 'Reorders ir. relation to 

poverty and cririe: Final Report to U.S, Departmenx of Labor ^ Manpower 
Administravioriy Office of Hesearck and Development, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: Author, April 1972. 

A follow-up study was made of 85 .dyslexic job trainees who were given 
reading and writing remediation as part of a manpower training program. 
The purpose of the study was to determine if, three years later, they 
had regressed or continued to funi^ion on a higher socioeconomic 
level than before undergoing training. When training began 69% of 
the dyslexiacs (herein defined as disabled readers unable to learn 
by means of conventional teaching techniques) were ^totally dependent 
on welfare. Tnree years after training 25% were on welfare and 45% 
had obtained ana retained full-time jobs. The study also examines 
, the effect? of reading remediation on two other dyslexic groups in 

Santa Barbara County: students in a City College continuing education 
clas»^ and students in a high schoo) for delinquent boys.. Substantial 
improvements In social attitudes and self-esteem occurred with reading 
remediation in all three groups. Other significant findings afid in- 
ferences are given for the combined groups. Among the group of boys 
* in a special correctional camp, 46% were dyslexiacs. Within an average 
stay of five months, all tne dyslexic students made rapid progress 
and learned to read at a functional level. At termination, 6% of 
the boys remained at the 0-3 grade levels, compared to 23.5% prior 
to admission; 48% were at the 7-12 grade levels, compared to 37% 
previously; and one student advtinced to grade level 16 in reading. 
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